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It is nearly seventy years since Gouverneur Morris wrote to Josiah 
Quincy, in a discussion regarding the machinery of the Federal 
Government : — 

“ Our mistake was in the beginning, when we united eight Republics 
with five Oligarchies.” 

His description of the original thirteen States is complete, — and 
the distinction made is the key to the difficulties in the machinery of 
Union, as they revealed themselves until 1865. By the victory of 
that year the nation was enabled to fulfil the obligation of the con- 
stitution, and to secure to each State a republican government, as 
the constitution of the United States required. The oligarchies 
came to an end, and weak and tender republics — with the same 
territorial boundaries — took their places. 

Every American who has been trained in the national confidence 
in republican systems, trusts that these newborn republics of the 
South will succeed. Every one knows that the difficulties of their 
position are immense. But we have so great confidence in the sys- 
tems, that the sanguine all believe, and even the more anxious hope, 
that these difficulties will be conquered. We are among those who 
both hope and believe. 

It is but prudent, however, to acknowledge that there are diffi- 
culties, and it would be wise to make more inquiry than we are all 
making as to the removal of these difficulties ; to inquire, indeed, 
what are the conditions of the permanency of republics. Here are 
the republicans of France and Spain, with less reason for hope as to 
their republics than we have for ours. Why is it that the world ridi- 
cules the prospect of permanent republics in these countries, and why 
is it that the best republicans in both these countries are themselves 
uneasy ? 
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We have here, through the States which were always republican, 
a series of constitutions admirably adapted for our purpose ; harness 
light and strong, may we say, easily put on, easily taken off, in which 
there i is little loss of power, and by means of which the people, who 
have the load to carry, carry it easily., The constitutions of Amer- 
ica are well fitted for those who govern and for those who are gov- 
erned. And they please those who govern and those who are gov- 
erned, because it is the definition of a republic, that the governors 
and the governed are the same persons. For all this, however, this 
harness proves very worthless harness when it is tried on other 
roads, with other loads, or with beasts not trained to it. And at 
this moment, half the “leading editors” of the world are inviting 
the world to believe that it is not fit for Spain or France, — an 
opinion which may prove true. 

There is, then, something behind the construction of a simple plan 
of government which is necessary to the success of a republic. That 
something is the training of all the people to a republic. And the 
sentence which we hear every day as to France and Spain, which is, 
alas! terribly true, is, that the people of neither country are trained 
or fitted for republics or republican institutions. 

The question instantly rises, How were any of the American people 
‘trained to republican institutions? The answer is, that they were 
trained in their local governments, which did not attract the jealous 
attention of the monarchists of their day till the people were so 
well trained as to dispense with monarchy. The same might be said 
of the republicans of Switzerland. De Tocqueville called the atten- 
tion of all the political students of Europe to the value of this train- 
ing by local institutions in America, in his eulogy of the system of 
town-meetings and town governments. John Adams—the value 
of whose political writings the young men of to-day hardly under- 
stand — had done the same thing in his celebrated axiom regarding 
the “Four Corner Stones.” The training of the American in the 
free discussion and personal supervision which belongs to the sys- 
tem in which towns are governed as pure republics, is the training 
which makes the whole of the great machine run easily and well. 

So well is this understood by truly accomplished men, that every 
political traveller from England or France, who arrives in America, 
asks invariably that he may see a town-meeting. We could name 
one small town near the city of Boston, where the town-meeting has 
been studied half a dozen times in the last fifteen years, by strangers 
from Europe with this intelligent curiosity. Nowhere else in the 
world, indeed, so far as we know, can the moving forces of political 
life, in their naked simplicity, be seen, as in the spring town-meet- 
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ing of a New-England town. We are reminded again of the fable 
by which Menenius Agrippa likened the organism of the state to 
the human body, — and St. Paul, remembering him, likened to that 
body the larger organism of the perfect church. At the town-meet- 
ing you see the organism at its work, as the surgeons who watched 
Alexis Beaumont saw the digestion of his food go on. Nothing is 
concealed. Nothing can be. ; 

The warrant contains perhaps twenty articles. The people are 
summoned to meet, for example : — , 

*5. To see if the Town will lay a cross-walk from the front of 
the high school to a point marked by a stake near the widow Jones’s 
barn. 
“6. To see what amount the Town will vote for the highways. 

“7. To see what amount the Town will vote for the schools. 

“8. To see if the Town will buy a new platform balance to be 
placed at the Perryville cross-roads. 

“9. To see if the Town will gild the-hands of the town clock,”— 
and so on, till you come to 

Last. “To do any other business which may be brought before 
the Town.” 

The stranger who goes “to see” if the town will do these things, 
‘finds, as he approaches the “centre,” that the town is indeed assembled. 
As he takes his place where he belongs, on the outside, he finds him- 
self in the midst of a group of eager boys and young men, not able 
themselves to vote, who are watching every step with interest, how- 
ever, and, without knowing it, are studying social and political 
science. He hears the annual report of the selectmen to learn that 
those officers had, literally, no power in their hands to initiate any 
enterprise which the town has not ordered. The selectman may 
spend what the town has appropriated, — but beyond the appropria- 
tion, if he puts a nail in the shoe of one of the town’s horses, he 
does it on his own responsibility. And before the town-meeting is 
over, any citizen .who has any new enterprise to bring forward, has 
the same right to introduce it, and to persuade the town to carry it 
out, as the selectmen have. The visitor sees these town officers 
present in person to give account of their stewardship, and to answer 
any question which may be put to them. He sees a large body of 
men, not disposed to waste a moment’s time in rhetoric, — who have 
often and often done the business of the year in three or four hours 
here, and who mean to do it so again; but who, for all that, do not 
mean to abate one jot of their privileges, or transfer a hair’s weight 
of their power. He may well remain to the very close of this meet- 
ing, and listen even to the pros and cons regarding gilding the hands 
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of the town clock. For he is in the best school which America has 
for the training of republicans. It is for the want of such a school 
that even the republicans of France and Spain to-day do not dare 
to say whether they will have any republic to-morrow. 

It was such republics as these which defied George III a hundred 
years ago, —not waiting for any conventions of their delegates 
to defy him. Hundreds of towns in New England virtually declared 
war against him before a shot was fired at Lexington. What is it 
but a declaration of war, when the hill town of Paxton, counting 
perhaps three hundred people, orders its selectmen to provide a store 
of powder, balls, and flints, completes the enrolment of its militia, 
and orders that one in ten of them shall be ready to march at a 
minute’s warning, equipped witlt thirty rounds of ammunition? 
Hundreds of towns — autocracies — passed such votes by way of 
preparing for the issue of blood with Great Britain. The vote was 
ridiculous, if one chooses to.measure the strength of the defier and 
the defied. But it is sublime when one observes that the little town 
which defies is a complete political person, — that it is at every point 
ready to spend its last penny and its last drop and its last crumb in 
carrying out the defiance. That is, it has to wait for no one. It 
has to consult no one. It bids all its citizens arm, and they must arm. 
‘Nor has it to fret and waste away in its enthusiasm till the how and 
why of action are dictated from some central bureau. 

Such schools of republicanism exist at this hour all through New 
England where the simple government of her towns remains. The 
principle of such schools goes into the whole detail of the civil life 
of America. Let the people of any newly-settled town on the frontier 
need a school, a road, or a bridge; let them need to try a horse- 
thief, or to express their opinion on an act of Congress: they meet 
and “ organize” in the forms of a town-meeting. They choose a 
moderator and a clerk ; and they ascertain the sense of the meeting 
by the forms traditional in New England. We have observed, with 
some regret, that a distinguished naturalist, boyn in Europe, has 
once or twice expressed his uneasiness at the delay which accompa- 
nies the first meetings of any scientific body in America. In Swit- 
zerland, he says, they would begin with telling of their observations. 
“But in America they begin with making a constitution and choosing 
officers.” Yes, they do. It is a part of the national life for them to 
do so. It is to be hoped that one consequence will be that the newly- 
formed gathering will not break up inarow. However that may be, 
this is certain, that it helps to train republicans to their place in the 
republic. There is not a parish meeting, a railroad meeting, a tem- 
perance meeting, the meeting of an insurance company, or any meet- 
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ing for any purpose, which is not a part of that training. But ofall 
these meetings for the purposes of training, fhe town-meeting is 
clearly queen. The voter who only pays a poll-tax may then and 
there question the Tweed who has stolen thousands, —and the Tweed 
must answer. In fair discussion before their peers, the people of the 
town work out together its history for the year. 

So long as the town-meeting lasts in a community, it is almost 
impossible that there should be “rings” in that community, Does 
the town vote fifty dollars for the cross-walk opposite the widow 
Jones’s barn? Does the treasurer’s report show next year that it 
cost fifty-one dollars? Somebody will remember what was voted, and 
somebody will ask where the extra dollar came from, and who expects 
to pay it.. It would require more than the ingenuity of any ring New 
York has ever known to pass the argus-eyed criticism of a “March 
Meeting.” 

It is therefore, as we believe, a matter for great regret, that in 
the crowd of work pressing upon the farmers of new States, the 
people of the West, in working their constitutions, have sc genérally 
abandoned the New-England theory of the town-meeting. Outside 
New England, the division into townships has much less political 
value than it has here; and the first object of good government, 
namely, the management of schools, roads, and health, is left, in a 
large degree, in the hands of supervisors of counties, or other offi- 
cers chosen by counties, who are not subjected to any regular per- 
sonal interview with their constituents; and who have in practice 
very considerable latitude of powers, which, to the New-England 
“selectman,” are wholly unknown. We do not believe that the 
local administration can be as well carried forward by such boards 
as when it is in the hands of men absolutely and personally respon- 
sible to their constituents, in interviews face to face. But we will 
consider the question of administration, which is of the less import- 
ance, at another time. The chief ground for regret, in any reduc- 
tion of the autocracy of the towns, or of the responsibility of the 
town-meeting, is, that in such reduction we lose our noblest school 
for the training of the citizen. The citizens of the West, and, to a 
much less extent, those of the South, have other schools, to which - 
we have alluded. A temperance meeting, a church meeting, a trus- 
tees’ meeting, an insurance meeting, is such a school. But no school 
is at once so adequate, so comprehensive, and so complete in its 
details as is the town-meeting, where it has all its original forms, as 
in a pure democracy. 

Whenever the American constitutions are discussed, this forma- 
tion of the original cell, as we may call it, is spoken of, and the 
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value of this school of training is recognized. It is, therefore, mat- 
ter of profound regret, that this school hardly exists anywhere outside 
of New England. And for the men of courage and of foresight, who 
are trying to make republics in the Southern States, we believe that no 
duty is so evident as that of accustoming their people to the methods 
and principles of government by frequent meetings of the towns for 
purposes of local administration. 

For reasons which it would not be difficult to explain, the con- 
stitutions of most of the Western States are based on the consti- 
tution of the State of New York, as adopted in 1821, rather than 
on the constitution of Massachusetts, as adopted in 1780. To these 
two types most of the American constitutions may be reduced. 
With the adoption of the New York model, there has come into 
most of the Western States the habit of carrying out the regulation 
of local affairs by the decision of boards of county supervisors, of 
one or another name, without that discussion in detail by the people 
themselves in towns, and of report in detail to the people themselves, 
which belongs to the New-England town-meeting. Even a village, 
however small, may be incorporated in these States, — and many 
villages are incorporated. But in the New-England plan, every 
township is incorporated so soon as it has people enough for the 
machinery of town government. There is not an inch of land in 
Massachusetts outside the limits of its town corporations. And in 
many of the towns of New England, there are not so many as ten 
voters ; every voter has one or more offices in the town in such cases. 
This system, it will be seen, gives to every man in the Common- 
wealth a degree of responsibility for the affairs which interest him 
most ; namely, the affairs of his own neighborhood, which he cannot 
possibly escape from. 

In proportion as the towns grow larger, they find this system of 
pure democracy inconvenient, and they take, instead, the cumbrous 
system of city administration, so called, indirectly derived from 
English, and even Roman law. The inhabitants of “cities” lose, 
therefore, the sense of personal responsibility and of personal power 
which the inhabitants of “towns” retain. Each of them has one 
Note in the selection of the city officials. But it is evident that this 
vote is as nothing in comparison with the power of argument, or of 
personal presence, which the voter in the small town-meeting has 
and uses. The contrast is so distinct, that some well-meaning peo- 
ple in the city of New York, some years ago, set on foot an effort to 
establish little district meetings in all parts of that city, for the 
consideration of the affairs of the city, in the hope that they might 
thus revive the interest in those affairs which had so evidently gone. 
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But this was but playing at town-meeting. And the town-meeting, 
which is a school of training, is terribly in earnest; it is a very 
serious reality. , 

Once more, the Irish, English, and German emigrants have never 

gone to this school of the republic. Their only idea of democracy, 
or republic, is the right to vote; a right which, in itself, is wellnigh 
worthless, as the Plebiscites taught us, had we not known it before. . 
Give to those men twenty years’ habits of American life, in the fifty 
“meetings” to which every year will call them, — best of all, give 
them the training of the frequent town-meetings, for the discussion 
of the matters most vital to them, —and they will find out what a 
republic is; they will learn that it differs from an aristocracy like 
England, or a monarchy like Prussia, not simply in the name of its 
chief and the manner of his appointment, but in every breath and 
pulse of its national life. They will begin to be competent to 
discharge the duties of citizens, and they will be jealous of any 
encroachment upon them. 
- Just the same thing may be said of “ poor white trash” or eman- 
cipated negroes at the South. ll the spelling-books or arithmetics 
in the world will not make them republicans, or teach them. how to 
fulfil their duties in a republic. To make them good citizens, each 
of them should own land. Land is one great educator and elevator. 
Beside this, each of them must see his share in the duty of the 
State, by personal attendance and participation in the work of the 
local town-meeting. The more largely local administration can be 
intrusted thus to the meetings of the people, the better for them 
each and all. 

The same thing may be said as to the training for liberal institu- 
tions of the people of France and Spain. The Spanish patriots, 
with admirable wisdom, have called on the local patriotism of their 
old kingdoms and provinces, which had never been fused into one, 
and have established, not an Elective Monarchy, but a Federal Re- 
public. The same wisdom should teach them the value of constant 
recurrence to local assemblies for the decision of local matters. If 
‘a man wants to build a bridge across a brook, do not compel him to 
wait till a government engineer sends him the plan from Madrid. 
If six families want to establish a neighborhood school, do not make 
them wait till a Bureau of Inspection sends down a certificated 
master from Madrid, with a load of school-books approved by a 
commission. 

It is seven months since the young Amadeus, whom every one 
calls a man of sense, found out that constitutional monarchy was an 
impossibility in Spain. The next day Spain was a republic. 
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We earned for ourselves no little ridicule by venturing to suggest 
that there was no reason, in the nature of things, why she should 
not be a republic. We expressed the earnest hope that the republic 
would succeed, and we showed that there were in Spain some rea- 
sons for that hope. The demonstration was received with incredulity 
in our own country and with derision in Europe. 

Poor Spain has had a hard time since, —has a hard time now. 
Yet every morning the leading journals of London, Belgium, and Vi- 
enna have to announce, with disgust unconcealed, that she is still a 
republic. The Duke de Broglie and his patron, the Pope, thought the 
opportunity a fit one to send Don Carlos into Spain to re-establish 
absolutism. With such assistance as they could send after him, he 
entered Spain, in the company of a “ Herald ” correspondent and three 
other persons. He has been there three months, and Spain is still 
a republic. And we see that the most sensible journal in England, 
in expressing undisguised amazement at this result, says that, what 
is strangest of all is, that Spaniards go on grinding olives into oil, 
and tying grapes to their supports, baking flour into bread, and put- 
ting corn into the ground, just as if Spain were not the theatre of 
an amazing political revolution. The truth is, that this is the most 
hopeful sign of all. When Spain is truly a republic, her people 
will be doing these things all the time, excepting a few hours spent 
in the “ town-meetings.” 

Can this republic sustain itself? Quien sabe? With these two 
questions we had to satisfy ourselves in speaking of our hopes in 
April, and with these two questions, so far as immediate success or 
failure goes, we must satisfy ourselves now. It is a pleasant thing 
to see that somehow or other the republic has sustained itself for 
seven months, in face of the non-recognition of every monarchy in 
Europe, and in face of the hostility of reactionary France, and of 
the thunders in the field of the legate of the Prince of Peace. But 
there is hardly more reason for immediate prophecy of success than 
there was in April. For Spain, as for France, there is needed the 
long apprenticeship in the little republics which care for local insti- 
tutions. A people which wisely builds the cross-walk from the widow 
Jones’s barn, will not make great mistakes if it takes the charge of 
its own railways. And when the,people of Spain have learned how 
to. build their own school-houses in their own villages, they will not 
find it hard to multiply their revenue tenfold, — to reconstruct their 
navy, to do without an army, and yet to defy Don Carlos and the 
Pope, —and to live quite indifferent whether the governments of 
Europe do or do not recognize their existence. 
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A TALE OF THE SIMPLON. 
From Briec To Mian. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
I. 


Tuey had come down the valley 
of the Rhone in the most comfort- 
able of voitures. It would have 
easily held six in the carriage and 
coupé, and they were but four. They 
had no courier, nor needed any here, 
for Antoine, the voiturier, was only 
too glad to talk, and Walter only too 
glad to try his German. There was 
no anecdote of adventure on the val- 
ley road but Antoine could tell it, no 
church but he could name, no snow- 
covered summit but he knew to 
what streams its brooks ran down; 
and as the three behind the coupé 
tested these revelations by the trusty 
Baedeker, they did not once catch 
Antoine tripping. To tell truth, 
half Antoine’s facts had come from 
Baedeker, he himself unconsciously 
having picked them up from one and 
another tourist and courier who had 
hired his carriage in other summers. 

The ride down the Rhone from the 
glacier is interesting; but, like all 
valley rides in summer, it is -hot, and 
to-day it was dusty ; and when Julia, 
on the back seat, made out the spires 
of the little town, and shouted, 
“ Brieg! Brieg!” a little before any- 
body had dared to look for it, there 
was, it must be confessed, a unani- 
mous satisfaction that even anything 
as pleasant as this ride had come to 
an end. 

“* How large a place it is! Had 
you any idea of such a metropolis up 
here in the mountains? I supposed 
it would be like North Conway. One, 


two, three, four—there are seven 
churches! Seven, there are eight! 
And what an oriental look!’ They 
might have been on the Danube!” 

**But four spires,” said Melissa, 
“if you see, are alike; they belong 
to one building. That must be the 
cathedral.” Melissa is decidedly 
high, and knows the difference be- 
tween an archbishop and a sacristan, 
which is more than can be said of 
most travellers from a land of 
equality. ‘Or are those all on one 
building? The two black ones are 
certainly, but I am not so sure of the 
others.” 

“* Brieg ; 2,244 feet above the sea. 

Hotels, Trois Couronnes ; Angleterre,” 
—thus read the accurate Phineas 
from the unfailing Baedeker, — “a 
small town at the mouth of the Sal- 
tine, 1,076 inhabitants.” ‘If there 
are eight churches,” he added, ‘‘ there 
can be only 134 worshippers in each, 
including babies, lame, deaf and 
dumb, bedridden people and priests, 
on the days when all the inhabitants 
assist in the service. Could you not 
take it down one half, Julia? Con- 
sider what Baedeker adds, ‘ with a 
modern chateau, the four towers of 
which are surmounted by metal cu- 
polas.’ Do any of the spires look 
like metal cupolas?” 
+ Phineas, be it observed, was riding 
backwards, and was obliged to do 
some of his sight-seeing through the 
medium of the guide-books. 

“T will neither be lectured nor 
hectored,” said Julia, laughing, *‘ and 
if I choose to have forty churches, I 
will have them. Any way, Brieg is 
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a sweet pretty place, and I wish we 
were going to stay a month here. I 
do not see the use of rushing from 
place to place so madly.” This was 
- an observation which each of them 
made regularly, on their arrival at 
the pretty Swiss inn, of each succes- 
sive evening. 

So they dashed through the little 
village of Naters without stopping, 
made out the first chestnut-trees, as 
their guide-book bade them, crossed 
the wooden bridge on a walk, as 
directed by law, just as if they had 
been on the Passumpsic or Ammo- 
noosuc at home, and then with a 
musket-like crack of the whip, anda 
trot which had been saved up for the 
occasion, rattled up through the pic- 
turesque, crooked, narrow streets of 
Brieg to the Trois Couronnes, — 
quaint, comfortable, and neat, poking 
its corners right into the middle of the 
public square, — and were welcomed 
by the whole force of landlord, waiters, 
maids, and grooms, who: had known 
to a minute at what time the party 
was coming. 

For the Swiss government tele- 
graph is wellnigh perfect for prompt- 
ness and economy, and the most 
fastidious: traveller may now have 
any wish provided for before his 
arrival, if he will. 

The hotel is a queer, rambling pile 
of two or three eras, and various 
floors. Corridors which you cannot 
account for lead you know not where, 
up stairs and down; stairs mystify 
you; rooms without windows, and 
rooms with windows on both sides, 
receive you, but there is comfort 
everywhere. Each bedroom was 
ready, and in fifteen minutes the 
four were comfortable again, and 
began to assemble in their parlor, 
around the white-clothed table, where 
the arrangements for dinner were in 
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progress. Began to assemble, I say. 
It must be confessed that Walter, 
wild for ‘* Tichborne,” was already 
in the reading-room, and had dis- 
covered two later numbers of the 
“London News,” in“ which he was * 
working down through the 36th and 
37th days of that wonderful trial. 

The limits of this paper forbid my 
describing the ten courses of this 
dinner, as they advanced decorously 
from potage to miel, with appetites 
well earned. While they are eating, 
I must tell the reader who these are 
into whose company I have intro- 
duced him. 


Il. 


Phineas the accurate, and Melissa 
the ritualist, had been united in mar- 
riage on the 20th of April, at the 
church of St. Botolph, in New Al- 
tona, in the presence of a company 
of real friends. I can hardly tell 
now whether the bride’s side of 
the church outnumbered the bride- 
groom’s side, nor whether the 
silver which these gave outweighed 
the silver given by those. One of 
the bridegtoom’s friends had present- 
ed the American Cyclopzedia with the 
supplements, and one of the bride’s 
had presented Pollok’s Course of 
Time, with illustrations. I do not 
know which of these was the heavier. 
In every way it was a well-assorted 
match. They loved each other 
heart and soul,—they were not in the 
least like each other, —they never 
discussed their mutual rights, nay 
never even thought of them. But 
if Phineas could find anything to do 
which would please her, he did it; 
and Melissa, if she could find any- 
thing to do which pleased him, did 
that. For, with these two, marriage 
was not a bargain, in which they 
were trying to outgeneral each 
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other; it was the inevitable union 
of two half lives fore-ordained for 
each other; it was the outflow of 
sincere passion with them both. 

On the 22d of April they had 
sailed for England in the *“ Kam- 
schatka.” They had spent a few 
weeks in Wales and in the Isle of 
Wight. They had satisfied them- 
selves, in their own experience, that 
shopping in Paris is hard work and 
not economical for Américans. And 
thus, by another of those inevitable 
laws which govern the young, the 
happy, the free, and the brave, they 
had drifted almost immediately to 
Switzerland. 

This is not the journal of their life 
there, but only of one or two days 
of it. Suffice it to say that they had 
essayed the adventure of the Glacier 
of the Rhone, — of all the glaciers 
which men and women come at easily 
the grandest and most instructive, 
say the wise. They had slept in the 
Furka-Haus, two thousand feet high- 
er than you sleé¢p when you are on 
Mount Washington,— snow above 
them, snow below them, snow all 
around them. After breakfast, Me- 
lissa had girt herself for action, — 
Phin had .found Jean Fahner, and 
he had agreed to be their guide over 
the face of the glacier,— and so 
they had used their Alpen-stocks for 
real service. Jean had taken them 
over and down this frozen water- 
fall, to the inn in the valley below; 
and thus these two knew at last, 
what no cushioned and horse-drawn 
traveller knows, what it is to jump 
across a crevasse, and how provoking 
itis to have to turn one. Jean was 
everything chivalrous, in leading, 
helping, and encouraging, — every- 
thing but lifting. When lifting had 
to be done, the stout Phineas took 
his pretty bride in his arms, not 
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as if she were a feather, but as 
if she were a child; and she trusted 
him like'’a child, as she had a right 
to. So they had come, jolly and 
triumphant, to the hotel at the 
source of the Rhone, where five 
streams flow together to form it, 
some icy cold, and some warm from 
Erebus. They came in time for an 
early dinner, and a hearty nap there- 
after. 

After the nap, the sea of ice had 
tempted them again. As you look 
at it, from the road or from your 
window, it looks like a gigantic Ni- 
agara, if you had painted it rather 
badly, so that the water did not 
seem fluent. It looks like an exag- 
gerated Cataract of the Ganges, as 
I have seen it at the theatre. A cat- 
aract of ice, observe, of which the 
summit is about 4,000 feet above 
you, and which takes three or four 
miles, and I know not how many 
years, in flowing towards you. Fas- 
cinating in its grandeur is it; and 
the young people found themselves 
approaching it again and clambering 
over the lateral moraine, —the gravel 
on the edge of the ice, which separ- 
ates the moving monster from the 
cliffs between which he crawls along. 
As they drew near to the ice, they 
saw what they had not seen before, — 
a grotto cut into the solid mass, on 
which a party of Swiss workmen 
were even now engaged. Of course 
they went-in. How lovely it is! 
The blue light shines down and 
around through ice so hard, so dry, 
and who shall say how clear? Au- 
guste, their bright little guide, seized 
a broken piece of clear ice, rubbed it 
a moment on the roof, let go his 
hold, and lo, it was frozen to the 
wall! On and on, into the very 
heart of the glacier! At the end, 
they hear voices in their own lan- 
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guage, and hurrying forward, they 
join two young Americans in the 
chorus of John Brown. ‘ 

John Brown in the depths of the 
glacier of the Rhone! 

Of course they were all talking to- 
gether in an instant. ‘* How won- 
derful! How beautiful! Had you 
any idea of it before? Did you come 
over the Grimsel?” and so on, and 
soon. The two whom Phineas and 
Melissa found there, were Julia, the 
lovely girl whom we met first on the 
back seat of the carriage, and Wal- 
ter, her brother. He had spent the 
winter at Zurich, at the Polytechnic 
School, and had sent out to America 
to her to persuade her to spend the 
summer with him; and this she had 
gladly done. Need it be said, that 
before the four young people had 
fairly returned to the inn together, 
they were all good friends. A day 
or two’s rest there cemented this 
friendship, and thus was it that all 
four had joined in engaging the same 
carriage to cross the Simplon. 


Ill. 


This has been a long excursus, 
while our four friends were working 
through the elaborate dinner of the 


Trois Couronnes. Dinner well over, 
the tireless Phineas announced his 
intention of going shopping. 

“Shopping in Brieg! What in 
the world do you want, Phineas?” 

O, he wanted soap, and quinine, 
and thought perhaps he could-find a 
better piece of india-rubber than he 
had left. It was still broad daylight, 
and a pity not to see Brieg. 

“If you go, Phineas, I will go 
with you,” said Julia. For these 
young people were already calling 
each other by their Christian names. 
‘“*T shall feel better for a walk.” 

“And you will be glad to see 
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the Stewarts and the Bon Marché 
of Brieg,” said her brother. Julia 
scorned to reply,— and the two 
started together. The truth was, that 
Phineas knew that his little wife 
wanted some Berlin worsted, and he 
had surreptitiously possessed himself 
of patterns, that, if possible, he 
might find her some. In this enter- 
prise he was not sorry to find that 
he had Julia’s companionship. 

The shopping was in part adjusted, 
and the two found themselves walk- 
ing out of the little town up the first 
ascent of the great Simplon road, — 
which, as they knew, they were to 
begin upon in earnest in the morn- 
ing. Every step they took gave a 
lovelier view of the valley of the 
Rhone behind them, and they gladly 
pressed on. Beyond them, just 
before the road turned, was a wide 
platoon of at least forty figures : were 
they women? were they men? were 
they priests,— men clad in long 
clothes like women? Are they com- 
ing down, — are they going up? 

After a little speculation Phineas 
accosted an intelligent looking man, 
who met them, and in his choicest 
French asked who those people in 
the distance were. 

‘* Pardonnez moi,” was the reply, 
civil enough; “mais je ne parle 
pas Anglais.” And poor Phineas 
returned rebuffed to his companion, 
and she screamed with delight as 
he told her the story. Ina moment, 
however, another native who ap- 
proached was more voluble. ‘ Who 
were the people they saw? Why 
they were travellers. They were 
crossing the Simplon. This was the 
Simplon road.” 

Phineas asked if they were going 
on a pilgrimage, — they had seen so 
many people going on pilgrimages. 
‘“‘ Not at all, they are not going on a 
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pilgrimage. They were travelling to 
Italy together.” Of all which, Phin- 
cas and Julia believed only the min- 
imum, and they were right. Peo- 
ple do not leave Brieg on foot at 
half-past six in the evening to walk 
to Italy in platoons of forty. A few 
moments more, as they sauntered 
down the hill again, wondering at 
the glories of the evening light on 
the mountains opposite, they in turn 
were accosted by a voluble fellow- 
citizen. Would they not like to see 
the Salvator Rosa in the church? 
The chateau? O, they could enter 
the chateau. ‘‘ The Baron gives me 
permission to show to travellers the 
gardens of the chateau, — parceque 
je suis guide,” — as if he had said, 
‘** Because Iam the Duke of Bedford, 
or president of the French Re- 
public.” And he explained that the 
forty gowned people were women, 
pupils in a Catholic Normal School, 
who took their constitutional every 
evening after supper in this quasi- 
military order. 
Of course they went to see the Sal- 
vator Rosa. An altar-piece by Sal- 
vator Rosa is not met with every day. 
A church beautifully situated, with 
wonderful views from the terrace, 
taking, in the rear, some of the very 
mountains which you see in front, so 
to speak, from the terrace of the 
cathedral in Berne, near sixty miles 
away, it must be. It seems that 
when the Jesuit fathers were driven 
out of Russia, they made this snug 
little Brieg one of their resting-places. 
That was before the Swiss had waked 
up enough to send them out of Swit- 
zerland also. And, by token of their 
gratitude to the Brieg people for 
their hospitality, they left behind 
them in the church six pictures, repre- 
senting miracles in the life of Xavier. 
One was the picture of that wonder- 
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ful shipwreck, where he lost the cross 
which he carried with him. But lo, 
a sea-monster rescued it from the 
deep, and brought it to the place 
where he was, so that he could cele- 
brate such offices as required it! 
This sea-monster resembled a large 
lobster. 

There was a tall, pretty young lady 
already with the guide, and a slight, 
hectic young man, who proved to be 
her cousin, They spoke French to 
the guide, as did Phineas ; but there 
was that in the cut of their jibs 
which made it clear that they also 
were from America, and Phineas and 
Julia did not hesitate, therefore, to 
address them in the vernacular as 
they left the church, which is, 
perhaps, a cathedral. (The con- 
temptuous guide-books do not choose 
to tell, and Phineas forgot to inquire.) 
All together, they then visited the 
castle of the Baron of the Upper 
Alps,—nay, even saw the Baron 
cross the court-yard, — nay, he even 
spoke to the guide: ‘“ Parceque je 
suis guide.” So they understood 
much better what is the meaning of 
a castle in ruins, from seeing one 
which is not in ruins, and is not 
very large, and is not very grand. 
When you see Raglan, or the castle 
of Adlerfels on the Rhine, or King 
Mathias’s paradise on the Danube, 
all in ruins, you never form a fair 
idea of what they would all be if 
they only had roofs on. Now here 
was a castle whose roofs and floors 
had never been burned away. 

All four were very good friends, 
as they walked down the streets and 
went into the worsted-shop together ; 
it-had been shut up before, that the 
keepers might go to supper. All 
four contributed their stock of Ger- 
man and pantomime to explain what 
was “ Berlin worsted” in Deutsch, 


- 
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and what were lilac and scarlet and 
cherry-color and crimson. And, all 
in a frolic, they returned, as the light 
began to fade from the hills, to the 
Trois Couronnes. Phineas found out 
that their new friends had branched 
off from a larger party who were at 
Martigny, that they might cross: to 
Milan and see the cathedral. This 
was precisely the object of our origi- 
nal four. Miss Burdett and her 
cousin had come by the diligence, 
and were to take it again by three 
the next morning for Italy. 

Phineas said nothing then, nor did 
Julia. But as soon as they joined 
Melissa and Walter, — after they had 
exhibited their worsted, and a little 
india-rubber ball with the cross of 
Switzerland on it, which they had 
bought for little Rob at home,— 
after they had been fitly praised for 
their success, they told about their 
new companions, and proposed that 
they should be invited to take the two 
remaining seats in the comfortable 
carriage in which the four meant to 
start at seven o’clock, so that they 
need lose nothing of sleep and noth- 
ing of the view. ‘ Every one agreed 
cordially.. Phineas and his wife went 
on a tour of discovery, and found 
the two reading in the salle 4 manger: 
Glad enough were they to give up 
their seats in the diligence, — and so 
all parties retired early. 


IV. 


Beautiful sunrise, beautiful morn- 
ing hours. Our horses start long in 
advance of us, with Antoine. We 
go up with fast horses — or diligence 
horses, are they ?— to save ours. But 
this driver is as well disposed to talk 
as Antoine was, and tells us all about 
Napoleon’s road, and the new road, 
and names every “horn” of them 
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all, — and does not let us lose one 
point of view. ‘ Do turn round, Miss 
Burdett, —Julia, you must stand up 
just this once,—see that cloud-shadow 
on the Wreck-horn, — or is it the 
Schreek-horn? Neither? Well,Ido2’t 
care what it is; but it is the most 
beautiful slope I ever saw in all my 
life!” — “* Purple vetch, Q yes, I see 
it!” And in an instant Phineas was 
out of the carriage, and one more 
flower was added to the herbarium. 

**One hundred and sixty-one,” said 
Julia, proudly. So many had they 
entered on their list with provisional 
names since they left Dissentis. Up 
and up! The gentlemen walk most 
of the way. Far down in the ravine 

you see Napoleon’s route, the origi- 
nal Simplon, which gave to the Sim- 
plon its fame. But on his road the 

more modern engineers have greatly 

improved. They seem to have taken 

a fixed grade, so many degrees incli- 

nation, and to have held grimly to 

that, let it take them where it will. 

Off, on one side and another, you see 

hamlets of chalets perched on the 

mountain-side. You wonder that they 

are there,— you wonder how they 

are there, — that is, how the people 

could go there to build them. But 

always there is the rich grass, that 

is the tempation, — and, practically, 

where a goat can go, a man can go, 

—and then he can make a road 

where a cow may go. Then he can 

build his chalet, and his children can , 
live there forever and ever. 

_ “The First Refuge!” How grand 

that is! To stop at a refuge and 

not at. an inn. For Napoleon ap- 

pointed that ten or twelve ‘“ refuges ” 

should be built for storm-harassed 

travellers here. But this, only an 

hour from Brieg, not fairly out of 

the trees, — there is no need of it 

for a “Refuge” at all! None the 


‘ 
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ess do we stop here. ‘The horses 
are used to stop in the diligence,” 
says the driver. It looks as if the 
driver were used to stop to get his 
glass of beer. At the Second Refuge 
nobody stops, — for there is nobody 
there to welcome us. Higher and 
higher! how close we are coming 
to the snow again Here is the 
Fourth Refuge, — and here we take 
our own horses, who have been rest- 
ing here for hours. 

It is some sort of a féte day. See, 
the little chapel is open. And Phin- 
eas walks up the high steps and goes 
in. A few colored lithographs of the 
Virgin and her child. A few muslin 
flowers hanging above the altar. 
Seats — like the slab seats of a 
country school-house at home — for 
thirty or forty worshippers. As he 


goes out, Phineas finds a place on 
the steps of the church where he can 


sit and make a sketch of the lines of 
the mountains in the pass above. In 
a minute a pretty little Swiss girl 
appears, with a chair as big as her- 
self, and in her pretty German asks 
Phineas to sit there. ‘‘ And what is 
your name, my darling ?” —* Al-ice.” 
—* And this little puss, what name 
has she?” — “* Trudchen.” — “* And 
have you been to mass this morning, 
Alice?” — “ Ah, yes.” — “ And has 
Traudchen been?” —‘“ Ah, yes.” — 
“ And here is a sous for Alice and a 
sous for Trudchen: good little girls, 
to be so kind to a traveller.” But 
Antoine calls Phineas, and the half- 
finished sketch is shut up, as so many 
. more have been. 

Above the trees! above even Al- 
pine roses! ‘See those great red 
patches, acres on acres of them, far 
below! Look up, right above us! 
That is the road. It doubles on it- 
self there, and doubles back there, 
and doubles again there, and doubles 
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back there, like a fox’s trail, or like 
Crooked river.” —‘“‘ One could run up 
to that fourth turn in ten minutes !” — 
“ As to that,” says Julia, more placid- 
ly, ‘I had much rather run down.” — 
“But look back! There is Brieg, 
ever so far below us! It looks like 
the model of Zurich we saw, or more 
like one of Rob’s toy-villages.” — 
“ What is that peak, Antoine?” — 
“Ts that the Leone?” —‘“* I wonder 
if Simp-lon has anything to do with 
Leone?” —**Do see this parapet! 
What if all this should give away!” 

For once Phin did not read from 
the knapsack guide-book: ‘“ This 
bridge is left uncovered. The ter- 
rific wind which accompanies an ava- 
lanche might blow the arch away if 
too much bulk were presented to its 
action.” Nor did he read from Bae- 
deker, ‘“‘ That portion of the road be- 
tween the Fifth Refuge and the cul- 
minating point is the most dangerous 
during the period of avalanches and 
storms.” For, in the presence of the 
timorous, Phineas could be prudent 
and silent. 

The cascades, cold from glaciers 
above, over which and under which 
the road passes, are the wonders 
of the Simplon pass. Yes—“ under 
which” it passes. As the party, 
more and more clamorous with won- 
der, approached the Kalt-Wasser 
Glacier Gallery, Antoine bade them 
all enter the carriage again, — they 
hardly understood why. In a mo- 
ment they entered the gallery, as if 
it were a sort of tunnel; they saw 
that in fact it was more like one of 
the covered bridges of their own 
home. From the right-hand side, 
arched windows, large and generous, 
gave the most marvellous views of 
the gorge below ; and the long reach 
of: the valley down which they looked, 
mile after mile, even to the moun- 
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tains beyond the Rhone, on which, 
the night before, they had seen the 
tints of sunset. Antoine drove slow- 
ly, rejoicing in their enthusiasm. 
And yet, it was of a sudden, and 
all unprepared, that they found them- 
selves at another of the arches look- 
ing into and through the sheet of 
water beneath which the gallery had 
been carried. It was like driving in 
a carriage and four under the sheet 
of Montmorenci. 

Wonders upon wonders! As they 
pass this gallery the snow is deep upon 
the road. ‘I must make one more 
snow-ball!” cried Miss Burdett ; and 
she and her cousin, and Walter and 
Julia, all alighted, and were pelting 
each other in good earnest. Melissa 
did not dare to. Her boots were 


thin, and fortunately, as it proved, 
Phineas remained with her. The car- 
riage went on slowly through the 


heavy snow-banks, higher and higher 
on each side. ‘*‘ See, see,” cried Julia, 
“it is really a snow-tunnel!” and in 


Puck. 


an instant the carriage disappeared 
from their sight into the arch beneath 
the snow. The snow-ballers trudged 
on, sorry, perhaps, that they had let 
it pass them. 

And then — in one instant more — 
one of those spectacles which only 
once in a man’s life, nay, only once in 
ten hundred lives, are granted to any 
man tosee! Walter seized Miss Bur- 
dett by the arm and held her to the 
spot. All eyes were riveted on the 
archway in the snow. It was— it 
was moving! The ice above had 
given way at that instant, the melt- 
ing of the streams beneath had been 
too much, and acres upon acres of the 
white mass, — who shall say how deep 
or how heavy ?— bearing with them 
the whole roadway, bearing of course 
the hidden carriage with its horses 
and its precious freight, slid slowly, 
faster, and then with a horrid speed, 
— ina whirl of white mist and frozen 
dust, — slid down into the chasm of 
the valley below ! 


[To be concluded. ] 





PUCK. 


BY WM. W. YOUNG. 


A smoky hostel cellar, strewn with all 

The wreck and ruin of a wassail night ; 

A taper flick’ring with a drunken light ; 
Beyond, a boar’s head grinning from the wall! 


With silly mouth agape, the serving lout, 


Beside his master’s guest laid neck and heel ; 
The clock at midnight with its hand of steel ; 
And, newly lighted on the fallen rout, 


A dwarfish monster, sharp of elbow, thin, 
With greedy eyes uprolled, and lips askew, 
High perched upon a flagon, dim and blue, 

Sawing upon a battered violin ! 
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MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MY VISITORS —1I AM PUZZLED—A 
DIVERSION AND A POSTPONEMENT— 
LETTER FOR LEAVE—A PICNIC ON 
THE RIVER. 


In my room, to my utter surprise, 
I found Uncle Van, and, of all per- 
sons in the world, Mr. Verney. 
This room was a very small one, of 
an unassuming simplicity. Uncle 
Clym seemed to be quite at home in 
it. Not so Mr. Verney. He was 
cabin’d, cribh’d, confined by my four 
walls, and was expanding his chest, 
and breathing with as much difficulty, 
apparently, as he might have experi- 
enced in a diving-bell. 

I never yet saw the room that was 
not too small for Mr. Verney, or for 
which he was not too big. Yet in 
any new, place his manner was courtly 
in the extreme. He bowed, so it 
seemed, reverentially to the easy- 
chair, politely saluted the ordinary 
chairs, was affable with the table, 
and would, on no acconnt, ignore 
the presence of the fire-' uns. The 
furniture were his audience, as was 
everything animate, or inanimate, in 
his world. Ina looking-glass he was 
not himself, but himself in a new 
character, to be apostrophized, ad- 
dressed, and appealed to. This 
reflection of himself in a mirror was 
invariably, to Mr. Verney, the cre- 
ation of a sort of ‘Charles his 
friend,” the confidant of the hero in 
a drama, into whose patient ear the 
sorrows of his chief have to be poured, 
and who represents the . medium 
through which all the mysteries of 
the plot are to be made known to the 


spectators. 
% 


Mr. Verney, in my little room, 
reminded me of the Genie in the 
yellow copper vessel fastened with 
Solomon’s seal. He _ was. still 
more like the Genie when he subse- 
quently emerged into what he styled 
‘* Heaven’s own pure air,” and ex- 
panded his chest in the~College 
quadrangle, or, as we called it, the 
school-yard. 

Thus, astonished as I was at the 
présence of my visitors, I was quite 
prepared for Mr. Verney’s entire 
appropriation of the room, of Uncle 
Clym, and, in fact, of Holyshade 
College in general. 

‘*Kee, kee, kee,” snuffled and 
chuckled Uncle Van, shaking my 
hand, or rather letting me shake 
his, which then dropped helplessly 
at his side, like a broken pump- 
handle. , é 

Mr. Verney saluted me in his most 
Louis Quinze-ish style, giving his 
back the graceful outward bend of a 
shoe-horn, and advancing his left leg 
in such- an attitude as suggested, 
either that he was about to display 
pinions and goar through the ceiling, 
or that he was but waiting for the 
music, in order to walk a minuet de 
la cour. 

‘**T am so glad to see you,” I said, 
being in fact uncertain as to whether 
I was more puzzled or pleased by 
their visit. 

Were they come to take me out, or 
were they expecting me to show them 
over theCollege? Lastly, when they 
had subtracted themselves from my 
company, would the rerhainder be one 
sovereign in my pocket? I knew I 
could n’t expect this from the ex- 
chequer of Frampton’s Court, but I 
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thought I might calculate on Uncle 
Van. > 

A schoolboy’s table of relationship 
is graduated by a pecuniary scale. 
A father is worth so much per annum. 
A grandmother or grandfather, so 
much apiece; or the pair together a 
lump sum down, and have done with 
them. Bachelor uncles and spinster 
aunts are “safe tips”; while mar- 
ried ones are not to be relied on for 
asixpence. Every relation can have 
his sovereign’s worth, or half-sover- 
eign’s worth, of a schoolboy’s affec- 
tion, just as the schoolboy can go 
and have his fourpenn’orth, or two- 
penn’orth, of luxury at the “ sock” 
shop. ’Tis a mean-spirited world 
at best, and money is the power after 
all, You can buy guests, as you can 
buy dolls ; you can buy opinions, you 
can buy friendship ; in short, what is 
there you cannot buy, from a penn- 
’orth of nuts to an Act of Parliament, 


if you have but sufficient money? 
I am bound, however, to say that 
I liked my two visitors, apart from 


any valuable , considerations into 
which Mr. Verney had never for a 
moment entered; but I should have 
liked Uncle Van more, could I have 
looked upon his bidding.me ‘ Good- 
by” as equivalent to twenty | shil- 
lings, or half a sovereign. 

**T tought tat I vouldt come to zee 


you—he-he-he,” said Uncle Van, - 


nervously playing a jingling accom- 
paniment with halfpence and keys in 
his trousers pockets, “‘ because ve 
’ave a leetle tinner ’ere, ant ve go 
avays aftervarts. Your aunt —” 

“Is Aunt Clym here?” I asked, 
rather astonished. 

“ He, he, *he—O no,” chuckled 
Uncle Van; * she is at ’ome, but as 
te Baa-lamps — it is our clup — 
come ’ere to tine tese evenin’ —I tell 
your aunt tat I vill take te occasion 
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to zee ’ow you get on, and vat you 
tink of it all.” 

** Thank you, uncle.” 

It occurred to me that he had not 
satisfied either himself or his ne- 
phew by this account of the origin 
of his coming down to Holyshade. 
Why with Mr. Verney as a com- 
panion* Not at my aunt's request, 
I should imagine. My countenance 
betrayed my question, which Mr. 
Verney proceeded to answer. Before 
he spoke, he waved his right hand 
in his most elegant manner, as though 
clearing the air of a cloud of objec- 
tions, which might be floating about, 
like dust motes in a sunbeam. 

‘** Your uncle and myself,” he said, 
“belong to a society called the Baa- 
lambs, whose aim and object —” 

*“‘T know,” I interrupted, rather 
rudely. Then, remembering what 
was due to my guest, I added — “I 
mean I recollect your telling me all 
about it at Ringhurst. You dine 
together and sing. Sodowe. We 
go up the river to Sulky Hall —” 

‘* A place or a person?” inquired 
Mr. Verney, who could not, all at 
once, recover his accustomed suavity, 
after having his address thus ruth- 
lessly mutilated by me. A sharp 
frost seemed to have suddenly nipped 
the flowers of his oratory in the bud, 
leaving nothing above ground but 
jagged and stunted stems. Where 
he had been diffuse, he now demand- 
ed precision of others. This was a 
momentary phase in his conversa- 
tional life, but it showed that he had 
been as completely upset, as would 
have been a lame man whose crutch- 
es had been unexpectedly kicked 
away from under him. 

“‘Sulky Hall is a place,” <I an- 
swered, “up the river. We pull up 
to there. Sometimes we dine, and 
have songs; but there’s not always 
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enough time for that. 
and take you up now.” 

** No, tank you, ve ’ave not te time 
now. Te Baa-lamps vait at te ’Otel. 
Mr. Verney is going to stop, and zo 
to-morrow, if your father does not 
send for you— he-he-he, you could 
take him to — he-he-he — Zulky ’All 
— he-he-he.” 

** T should indeed enjoy a blow on 
the river,” said Mr. Verney, who had 
now regained his usual manner, 
“ especially in such a neighborhood, 
' where we are on classic and historic 
water, which meanders through the 
verdant pastures like a silver-backed 
serpent in a basket of mulberry 
leaves. My daughters, Carlotta and 
Julie, who are here fulfilling a pro- 
fessional engagement, would enjoy 
such a trip amazingly, and we could 
halt at some little inn by the river- 
side, take our modest refreshment, a 
draught of home-brewed ale, with a 
head like the full bloom of a cauli- 
flower, and the scent of the hop still 
lingering in its bubbles, served in a 
neat brown jug, with a handle fit for 
the grasp of a sturdy yeoman; then 
on the table, covered with a cloth as 
white as snow and as sweet as laven- 
der, would be laid the clean old 
willow-pattern, a white wheaten loaf, 
a bright cheese as glossy as a new 
hat, and, perhaps, a plateful of last 
year’s pippins, wrinkled, but pleas- 
ant as the physiognomy of a virtuous 
maiden aunt. Yes,” said Mr. Ver- 
ney, coming to the end of his part, 
as it were, and drawing along breath, 
just to give him himself the chance 
of going on again easily, should any 
fresh simile occur to him, “ yes, I 
shall enjoy it very much, and so, 
doubtless, will they.” 

During Mr. Verney’s speech, I had 
been considering Uncle Van’s remark 
as to my father sending for me. and 


I’ll get leave, 
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having concluded that this was not 
one of my relative’s “ Jox,” but the 
prediction of an event which was, for 
some reason or other, evident to him, 
not to me, far from improbable, I deter- 
mined to examine him on the subject. 

For my father to send for me was 
so very unlikely. I never had had, 
during my school-time, any holidays, 
save at the regular times. My father 
had never been to see me, even on 
our Holyshadian Festival Days, when 
boys in knee-breeches and buckles 
made speeches in Upper School, using 
their arms like those on the railway 
signal-posts, and with about as much 
grace; and other boys, dressed up 
in boating costumes, drank bad 
gooseberry wine at Sulky Hall, 
cheered Catherine-wheel rockets, and 
other features of the pyrotechnic art 
displayed on the Eyot, and returned 
more or less the worse for the liquor 
and the excitement, to answer to their 
names at ‘‘ lock-up,” — on neither of 
these Festivals, there were only two, 
had my father, as yet, honored me 
with his company. Yetall the world 
and his wife were there, and fathers 
and mothers, and brothers and sisters, 
and aunts and uncles, were about all 
day with Holyshadians. The boy who 
had no friends on this occasion was 
a melancholy exception The excep- 
tions, unless invited out by more 
fortunate companions, became cyni- 
cal, retired to the river, hid them- 
selves in the playing-fields, murmured 
at the giddy throng, or lounged into 
‘‘tap,” and consoled themselves with 
somniferent malt. Perhaps Uncle 
Van meant that my father was com- 
ing‘ down, and would want me to 
meet him at the station. ‘* Was that 
it?” I asked. 

Uncle Van elevated his apologies 
for eyebrows, took off his spectacles, 
and stared at me blankly. 
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His conduct was so odd that I 
really began to think the society of 
the Baa-lambs, and the companion- 
ship of Mr. Verney, had had some 
effect on his watery brain ; had made 
it boil, perhaps, as he seemed to be 
steaming gently, like the outside of 
a silver urn at the first breath of the 
heat below, and was obliged to use a 
pocket handkerchief to his forehead. 
Then he replied, — 

““He— your father — come ’ere? 
O, no. Vy shouldt he?. He can- 
not.” 

*¢ Cannot, uncle?” 

** No, you know zo well asI. He 
vouldt not go avay now; he is zo 
busy.” 

*“ In the city?” I asked. 

“ No — tat is nothing — Cavanter 
toes all tat now ; it. is ott, very ott.” 
He meant “ odd.” 

I thought it was too, for we seemed 
to be talking at cross purposes. 

Mr. Verney referred to his watch. 

‘We have,” said the last men- 
tioned gentleman, “ only half an 
hour to walk to the hotel, to prepare 
ourselves for the conviviality of wine, 
with a libation of water— and soap, 
which we should find at its best in 
the neighboring Royal town, whence 
this most useful commodity derives 
one of its most honored titles.” 
Here he took up his hat. “ We 
must not keep our worshipful Bell- 
weather Pipkison and the Gregarious 
Lambs waiting. Perhaps Master 
Colvin would accompany us some 
way upon our road.” 

Uncle Van appeared so embar- 
rassed by my questions, and so glad 
to be relieved from further conversa- 
tion, that I did not acquiesce in Mr. 
Verney’s suggestion. 

I accompanied them only as far as 
the bounds in that direction would 
permit, and for once, and only for 


once, I took advantage of their exist- 
ence, and my uncle’s ignorance of 
their unimportance, to excuse myself 
from going into the town. As we 
were quitting my tutor’s, Uncle Van 
said, — 

** You ’ave not ten ’eart from your 
father? No?” 

“No. Nothing particular. I had 
a letter three weeks ago, I think.” 

“Um—kee—” Here he made a 
noise which with any other person 
would have resulted in a whistle, ex- 
pressive of being utterly perplexed. 
Uncle Van’s noise nearer resembled 
the swearing of an angry kitten than 
anything that I can call to mind, 
only without any of that intensity 
which a kitten throws into this pecu- 
liar sound. But I knew what it 
meant. He was bothered. 

“ Tit he say noting?” he presently 
inquired. 

* Noting.” ° 

“Verrry ott. Ten per’aps I am 
wrrrong to mention it. Ivill not. It 
vill come in time.” 

** What will, uncle?” 

“Te news —he, he, he—” Here 
he laughed nervously and snortingly, 
but seemed to be putting himself 
more at his ease, as the prospect of 
parting from me grew less distant. 

** He vill sent for you, ant you vill 
ave aholiday. Sholly, eh? I vill not 
tell noting. Only your aunt tought 
tat you—” here he checked himself | 
and laughed — “he, he, he —I shall 
not let te cat out of te back. Atew.” 

**Good-by, Master Colvin. I shall 
see you to-morrow,” said Mr. Ver- 
ney, waving his hand to me. 

I stood looking after them for some 
time, then, revolving many things, I 
walked slowly back towards College. 
What could I be wanted at home for? 
I felt I should not be sorry to go, 
although I was enjoying myself to 
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the full at Holyshade; which means 
that I was spending my time and my 
money with small profit to myself, 
though I have no doubt as to the 
benefits which my open-handedness 
- conferred on the Holyshadian trades- 
men, small and great. I was rather 
more my own master at home than at 
school; a state of things which was, 
I found, reversed in the case of most 
boys of my own age. Therefore, 
the prospect of a holiday in London, 
with the theatre, or perhaps even the 
opera, with which to finish the day’s 
amusements, was something to boast 
of to other boys, whose parents, being 
less anxious than was my father to 
force their manhood upon them un- 
reasonably, treated them at home 
during the holidays on the principle, 
properly applied, that ‘* boys must be 
boys,” to be dealt with accordingly, 
and not to be allowed the license of 
their elders. - 

On the evening in question, I 
should have expatiated to my com- 
panions on the subject of my prob- 
able leave, had I not received a letter 
from Austin Cumberwood, who was 
still abroad, and who had filled sev- 
eral sheets with a graphic -account 
of his recent.tour. He said he had 
written to his mother and sister at 
Ringhurst, and had told them that 
they must invite me for the summer 
vacation, as he was sure I should tire 
of London. He told me about the 
peasants of Brittany, their quaint cus- 
toms, their ancient churches, and the 
striking scenes of various religious 
solemnities he had witnessed. ‘*I do 
not understand much of what I see, 
nor, I believe, does Mr. Gwynn, my 
tutor (an M. A. of Oxford, to whom 
Mr. Venn was charged to resign me 
when he left), though he attempts to 
explain them to me. I miss our dear 
English Sundays at home, and the 
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old church at Whiteboys, where noth- 
ing is done as Alice would have it. 
I write to tell her she should be here 
and see what I have seen; I fancy 
she would be less anxious for show 


-and prettiness in church. You know 


Iam intended to be a clergyman, and 
if I get quite strong and well again, I 
shall go up to Oxford in another year. 
I don’t think, Cecil, you ever cared 
much for these things. We like much 
in common, but I’m afraid that as 
we grow up we shan’t see so much 
of one another. Your letters have 
been very short, but I suppose you 
have so many amusements, and so 
many friends at Holyshade, that you 
can scarcely spare time to remember 
your old story-telling companion. 
Do you read Scott now? I do al- 
ways.” And so the letter went on. 
Austin forgot no one of our former 
school-fellows whom there might be 
a chance of my meeting. He would 
be remembered to the Biffords, and 
aske@ if I had seen Percival Floyd, 
of whose going into the army he was 
evidently unaware. It was a coin- 
cidence, this letter of Austin’s, on 
this night when I had seen Alice, 
without being able to speak with her, 
and had met Floyd. 

I began a reply to Austin, but bed- 
time, and the removal of the light, 
put an end to my scribbling ; and the 
next morning, on my return from 
school, I received a letter from my 
father, briefly requesting my presence 
in town that same afternoon. I was 
to come ready dressed for dinner 
(which sounded, my tutor said, as if 
they wanted to eat me), and with a 
portmanteau supplied for a few days’ 
stay in London. 

A Holyshadian obtaining leave has 
generally several very important nec- 
essaries requiring his instant atten- 
tion. He must see that his “ going- 
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home things,” his. hat, his tie, his 
gloves, and so forth, are a credit to 
himself and his school. In the mid- 
dle of a half there is generally a fall- 
ing off in these respects; and there- 
fore, instead of being able to go up 
to town, not only for dinner, but for 
the best part of the day, I was obliged 
to pass part of the forenoon, and the 
afternoon, in getting myself properly 
rigged out, for this evidently very 
exceptional occasion. 
These things, though, could not be 
collected at a moment’s notice, and 
the tailor, who had had certain indis- 
pensable articles of clothing in hand 
for the past week, now protested that 
it was as much as he could do to 
let me have them by four o’clock. 
Such was the wretched state of my 
wardrobe (from my London Rotten 
Row and Piccadilly points of view), 
that I could not have ventured to 
appear in the metropolis in any ordi- 
nary school suit. I was sensible of 
‘the fitness of things, and so was the 
tailor where they were made. 

Waiting anxiously about Tom 
Jubb’s, the tailor’s, and looking in 
every quarter of an hour, to inquire 
after the state of my trousers, I came 
upon Mr. Verney, or rather Mr. Ver- 
ney came upon me. He had been 
suffering, he said, all day from head- 
ache, owing, he fancied, to the Baa- 
lambs having, on the previous even- 
ing, lighted candles rather earlier 
than was necessary, which, he ex- 


plained, threw a glare down upon his: 


eyes like the sun upon a snow-ball, 
and the effect of which was invaria- 
bly to make him very bilious next 
day. 

“* Jane, too,” he added, removing 
his hat and pressing his hand to his 
forehead, *‘ suddenly took it into her 
head to appear on the scene, and 
when I returned to my daughters’ 


lodging last night, she let me in. 
We sat up talking for some time, 
which did n’t do me any good.” 

‘‘ Nurse —I mean Mrs. Davis — 
is down here?” 

“Yes. I think little Julie wrote 
and asked her. There’s been some- 
thing going on, but domestic affairs 
are seldom interesting to a third per- 
son. I have just stepped down here 
in fulfilment of my promise to visit 
the college to-day. Perhaps you 
were proceeding to the river when I 
met you?” 

I explained how matters stood with 
me; and on Tom Jubb’s assurance, 
that, if I came back in two hours, he 
would be ready for me, I accompa- 
nied Mr. Verney to the raft where 
our boat was kept, and here we met 
Carlotta, Julie, and Nurse Davis, 
about to go out in a waterman’s 
wherry. They had a basket of eat- 
ables with them, and were going to 
make a sort of picnic. 

‘* Why, Master Cecil, what a man 
you have grown, to be sure!” ex- 
claimed Nurse Davis, who was only 
a trifle stouter than heretofore, with 
the same good-natured brown face 
that had tenderly bent over me night 
after night, years since, and had 
smiled on me with a mother’s smile, 
and taught me to kneel at her knees 
and pray for a blessing on my father. 

*“*T suppose,” she said, “ you’re 
too big to give me a kiss now?” 

Too big! not a bit of it. There 
was only Shiny, the boating cad, look- 
ing on, and Ben the boatman; but 
there were Julie, Carlotta, and Mr. 
Verney, and though I blushed at the 
notion of Master Cecil Colvin, get- 
ting onin years, his own master, and 
a man about town, stooping to kiss 
his old nurse, yet I am glad to say 
(not having much good to mention 
of myself generally), that I did 
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salute her heartily; and what is 
more, having done it once, insisted 
upon a repetition of the ceremony. 

“Go along, do!” she exclaimed, 
pushing me away, “he’s becoming 
quite obstreperous!” which highly 
pleased Mr. Verney, who otherwise 
seemed to be strangely out of sorts 
with himself and every one else. This 
I attributed to the Lambs’ candles, 
though I knew enough about Sulky 
Hall dinners and similar convivial 
gatherings not to be aware that a 
mixture of champagne cups and 
other liquids had perhaps a trifle 
more to do with Mr. Verney’s com- 
plaint than the whole contents of the 
largest chandler’s shop. 

After the first greetings, indeed, 
we were all more or less gloomy. 

Presently the reason became evi- 
dent. I was to be treated as one of 
the family, and as Nurse Davis would 
have no further opportunity of speak- 
ing to her brother-in-law, she would 
do it on the spot, and have done 
with it. 

It occurred to me, then, that Mr. 
Verney, having foreseen-the outbreak, 
had craftily sheltered himself under 
my mantle as it were. He knew 
Jane Davis would be only too de- 
lighted to see me, and in that emo- 
tion he saw his way to the introduc- 
tion of a more charitable frame of 
mind with regard to himself and his 
misdoings. To Mrs. Verney he would 
not have listened ; before Mrs. Davis, 
his sister-in-law, he was dumb. I 
have frequently noticed this in fami- 
lies. The unmarried sister-in-law is 
the peace-maker, the adviser of hus- 
band and wife, and the best friend 
of the children. The sort of divinity 
that, as Shakespeare says, “ doth 
hedge a king,” seems to envelop 
the person of a sister-in-law. I 
never knew an instance where this 
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relative by marriage was in the 
wrong. Mr. Verney, away from 
Frampton’s Court, with the fragrance 
of the Baa-lambs’ tobacco-pasturage 
still pervading his coat and hair, at 
once unpleasantly self-conscious and 
very bilious, could only hold up his 
hand in the dock, plead guilty, and 
beg to be dismissed, with only a 
claret stain on his shirt front, and a 
gentle reprimand. 

But, not for the first time in his 
career, Mr. Verney was on a false 
scent. Conscience had made a thor- 
ough coward of him for the moment ; 
and as he sat in the cool shadow of 
a bush, watching the vain efforts of 
the boat to escape from its moorings 
(we were landed in a creek running 
into one of the little eyots off the 
Thames), he had very little antici- 
pation of what vials of wrath were 
about to be emptied out on his aching 
head. Not a word about the Lambs, 
but on a subject which, as it con- 
cerned the present and future welfare 
of his family, and especially of little 
Julie, was no less interesting to me 
to listen to, than it was absolutely 
necessary for him to hear. 

Without more preface than might 
be conveyed by her decided way of 
talking, Nurse Davis, after eating 
some pickled salmon, spread on a 
slice of bread and butter, and taking 
the slightest taste of some corrective 
mixture out of a stone. bottle, com- 
menced emphatically, — 

* William.” 

Carlotta and Julie looked up from 
their plates, frightened ; so did I. 

As for Mr. Verney, he seemed so 
scared at being thus addressed, that 
he positively looked about as if to 
ascertain whence the voice had come, 
it being impossible for him to realize 
the fact of any one styling him ‘“‘ Wil- 
liam,” after so many years of happi- 
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ness as Charles Mortimer. I fancy 
he still hoped that his sister-in-law 
might by chance be addressing her- 
self to the boatman. 

Nurse Davis having produced this 
effect, spoke again, and this time 
there was no question about it; she 
looked straight at Mr. Verney (the 
boatman had wandered away to search 
for nothing in particular, and observe 
the stream, which was a delicacy on 
his part hardly to be expected of him 
at eighteen pence an hour), and 
said, — 

* William, I have something to 
speak to you about, and for once I 
beg you’ll not talk but attend. If 
you don’t, it may be the worse for 
you, and them as are your own flesh 
and blood.” 

We were all attention: Julie sit- 
ting next to me, pale; Carlotta 
flushed. Their father held his breath, 
and stared from me to the others. 

** What is it about, Jane?” he 
gasped. 

*“Tt’s about your girls, William. 
It’s time to speak.” 

** Do you mind calling me Charles?” 
he asked, humbly. . 

* No, Idon’t. I’llcall you Charles. 
Only I think, as William, you’re 
yourself, with sense about you, and 
as Charles Mortimer you ain’t. But 
you’ve woke up now, and are likely 
to mind what I’m going to say.” 

_Mr. Verney raised his eyebrows 
and waved his hand with as little of 
his usual majesty as I had ever seen 
him reduced to. 

He was evidently at a loss to know 
on what charge he had been thus sol- 
emnly arraigned. 

Not to keep him longer in sus- 
pense, Nurse Davis proceeded with 
what ought to have been his indict- 
ment, but which turned out to be his 
sentence, his case having been pre- 


viously heard, and a verdict arrived 
at in his absence. 

Both Carlotta and Julie seemed. 
somewhat embarrassed, as their aunt 
commenced her harangue. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


NURSE DAVIS’S CHARGE — MR. VERNEY 
ARRAIGNED — JULIE AND LOTTIE — 
A BIT OF NURSE DAVIS’S MIND — MR. 
FLOYD’S PROPOSITION, HOW RECEIV- 
ED — RIGHT AND WRONG INSTINCTS 
— MR. VERNEY’S VIEWS —I START 
FOR HOME — THE JOURNEY TO TOWN. 


“CHARLES,” nurse commenced ; 
whereat Mr. Verney, hearing himself 
thus professionally styled, already 
appeared to be considerably relieved ; 
**T don’t often interfere in any fam- 
ily matters whatever, whether yours 
or any one else's.” 

Mr. Verney bowed acquiescence, 
and evidently wondered more than 
ever what on earth was coming next. 

** When my sister and you hada 
tiff, years agone now, about a sub- 
ject which shall be nameless before 
present company, no one to be ex- 
cepted in this present instance” — 
Nurse Davis interpolated this remark 
under the oppressive consciousness 
of there being a proverb somewhere 
about which she had somehow failed 
to introduce correctly — “* I made it 
up atween man and wife, as I would 
ha’ done, if I’d ha’ been asked, be- 
tween any two others, as I should be 
loth to see quarrelling ; and now and 
then I’ve set you right when you 
was wrong, and done the same by 
Letty too, and with a little sweet oil 
for local irritation, applied when 
required, I’ve on occasion made 
things go a bit smooth and comfort- 
able for all parties. I don’t mean to 
say as you’ve had exactly an easy 
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‘life of it altogether, as who has, I’d 
like to know? and I don’t mean to 
say as you have n’t had difficulties to 
contend with not of your own mak- 
ing; but so far you’ve done well, 
and your girls are getting on well in 
the station as you’ve seen fit to call 
’em to, though whether better might 
not have been done I’m not alto- 
gether so sure ; and at all events it’s 
small matter now, when they’re so 
far on the road.” 

“¢ T have done all I could for them,” 
Mr. Verney began, but Nurse Davis 
cut him short. 

“ Let me go on and finish.” 

Mr. Verney bowed. 

“ You ’ve been fortunate in getting 
them on. Beatrice is provided for, 
at least so you say —” 

**So I understand,” interposed Mr. 
Verney. ‘“* We seldom see her.” Mr. 
Verney was gradually reviving, as it 
became more and more evident that 
he was not brought up to receive 
judgment on any Bacchanalian charge 
connected with the Baa-lamb festiv- 
ity. 

“ Well,” continued Nurse Davis, 
“she’s provided for by Mons. Nem- 
myrang, or whatever his name is,” 
she added, in order by anticipating 
correction to prevent interruption ; 
“and I sincerely hope it will turn 
out well, though for my part I’d 
rather not have trusted her to for- 
eigners — but that’s done, and she’s 
getting on in her profession — and 
what I’ve to say is about these two 
here, Lottie and little Ju, whom you 
seem inclined, Charles, to let take 
their chance in life, hap-hazard, any- 
how, the good with the bad, arid they 
to pick and choose for themselves.” 

* Aunt!” cried Carlotta, blushing, 
yet impatiently shaking her hand free 
from Julie, who had taken it im- 
ploringly. 
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I looked from one to the other, 
with a kind of guilty feeling stealing 
over me, which, had I seen so much 
as a tear trickling down Julie’s cheek, 
would have resulted in weeping. 
There being at the moment no de- 
mand upon this expression of my 
sympathy, my attention became fixed 
on a party of flies executing an in- 
tricate quadrille figure about Mr. 
Verney’s head. One of these insects 
I noticed occasionally sat out, as 
dancers term it, and rested on Mr. 
Verney’s brow, thus momentarily 
diverting his attention from the sub- 
ject in hand, and relaxing his ner- 
vous tension. 

** You have let these two girls come 
down here alone, and neither you nor 
their mother has ever been down to 
stay with them, or even to look after 
them. You’ll say you could n’t, and 
that Letty couldn’t. And I say you 
could — that’s my answer” — here 
Mr. Verney missed one of his tor- 
mentors, and hit his forehead — 
“and if you couldn’t, then you 
oughtn’t to ha’ let ’em tome here, 
two young, good-looking, simple 
girls like this, without sending to me, 
and if I couldn’t ha’ managed it, 
then you oughtn’t to ha’ let ’em 
come at all. There!” 

She threw down her “ There!” as 
though it had been a champion’s 
gauntlet. Finding that her brother- 
in-law evinced, as yet, no disposition 
to take it up, she, having become un- * 
comfortably heated with her dis- 
course, shook her bonnet-strings 
loose, and after a brief but general 
ruffling of her plumage, thus con- 
tinued : — 

“There’s a regiment quartered 
here, Charles, or some part of it — 
how much ain’t no matter — and the 
young officers — and you know what 
that means, Charles — naturally find 
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the theayter very amusin’ in the 
evenin’; and where’s the young girl 
that don’t like being flattered and 
made a fool of? Carlotta, my dear,” 
she addressed her elder niece, who 
seemed to be nearly as :nuch surprised 
as Mr. Verney himself at the turn 
the lecture was taking, and far less 
able to control herself, *‘ it’s for your 
good I’m speaking, or I should n’t 
say out what I have to say, and what 
has to be said had better be said out 
once and for all and have done with 
it. It’s not your fault if you listened 
to a parcel of nonsense which a gen- 
tleman, — and he ought to have found 
something better to do, I think, and 
I only wish he could hear me —” she 
added, raising her voice, apparently 
under the impression that the object 
of her indignation might n’t per- 
haps be so very far off after all, there 
was no knowing these snakes in the 
grass, they were so cunning, —*‘ I’d 
let him have a bit of my mind, and 
welcome. Of course, Lottie, you 
thought yourself all that Sir Fred- 
erick Sladen chose to tell you you 
were.” 

“ Julie!” here impetuously broke 
in Carlotta, her eyes fashing, and 
turning on her sister, ‘‘ this is too 
bad. You’ve told aunt this.” 

“TT have,, Lottie dear,” answered 
Julie, calmly. 

“T don’t thank you to meddle 
with my affairs,” Carlotta went on, 
' excitedly. ‘I don’t tell of you. 
And it’s not true, you know it is n’t. 
It’s ashame! It’s — it’s —” 

Her passion had been most violent 
for a second, and had utterly scared 
Mr. Verney, who witnessed such an 
ebullition as this for the first time ; 
domestic broils having generally 
taken place in his absence. Now 
she burst into a fit of almost hyster- 
ical sobbing, and threw herself on 


the grass. Julie was kneeling by 
her side in an instant, bathing her 
temples with eau-de-cologne from her 
little scent-bottle. 

** Dear Lottie,” she whispered, “I 
only acted as I thought was right 
and best.” 

* You didn’t!” sobbed Carlotta. 
** Don’t touch me!” and she pushed 
her away. Julie sat down, waiting 
patiently. 

*¢ Now,” said Nurse Davis, quietly, 
to Mr. Verney, “* you have seen, and 
can judge for yourself.” 

Now this, at that particular -mo- 
ment, was the one thing of all others 
that Mr. Verney was totally unable 
to do. He was incapacitated for 
action; he couldn’t lift his hand to 
a fly. He was as dazed as if he had 
just been shot out of a balloon into 
a new world. A wasp on his knee 
aroused him. I believe that, but for 
the insects, which were certainly 
very troublesome, Mr. Verney would 
have lain down, put his face under 
his pocket handkerchief, slept on 
the affair, and awoke to let matters 
right themselves as best they could. 
But Nurse Davis was on the spot as 
well as the flies, and Mr. Verney was 
not allowed time for deliberation. 
He clearly felt that now was the op- 
portunity for his appearing in the 
character of a venerable and highly 
moral parent, and to speak with a 
dignified gravity befitting the occa- 
sion. It was probably with some 
idea of this kind, and as a protection 
against any interruption on the part 
of the flies, that he put on his hat, 
fitting it carefully to his head, as 
though it were a new one, and then 
with a deft shake giving it that 
peculiarly knowing cock, which of 
itself would have been sufficient to 
have destroyed the influence of the 
most saintly patriarch. 
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“T am really most pained and 
grieved,” he commenced, “ at what 
has just come to my ears. Your 
mother was able to take care of her- 
self when she was a girl, and playing 
the lead in the Northern Circuit, with 
a pair of eyes, not unlike Carlotta’s 
now, which went right through you 
like a brad-awl, and such a style, and 
such a firm and beautifully rounded 
leg, — which she displayed with the 
most perfect modesty and the utmost 
grace, when she played Rosalind in 
‘As You Like It,’ and Viola in 
‘Twefth Night,’— that when she first 
walked on, like an Amazon among 
the pigmies, and came down -to the 
flote, the conductor of the orchestra, 
a very sensible little fellow of the 
name of Jackson, — Puffy Jackson, 
we used to call him, — was so com- 
pletely electrified by her appearance, 
that he gave one shriek, threw up his 
bow, and tumbled off his seat in a 
sort of ecstasy. Letitia pitied him, 
for he was ill for weeks afterwards ; 
but when Jackson — Puffy Jackson— 
recovered his equilibrium, and reason 
once more resumed her seat in his 
brain, and he his in the orchestra, we 
were married.” 

“ Well,” said Nurse Davis, “I 
don’t see what that’s got to do with 
Lottie and Julie.” 

“Excuse me, Jane,” returned Mr. 
Verney, deprecating the interruption, 
and showing signs of having per- 
fectly recovered from his recent 
shock. “Excuse me. I was going 
to say that their mother had admirers 
everywhere. She was always called 
in the bills by her maiden name, and 
I had to explain, with the most 
thorough politeness and good breed- 
ing, to several gentlemen, that the 
talented young actress, at whose feet 
they were ready to pour out their 
choicest flowers and jewelry, was my 
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wife ; but she had offers from, well, 
I’m afraid to say how many of the 
nobility and gentry, and might have 
been a duchess now, had she not 
preferred plain Charles Mortimer 
Verney, — with a head, mind you, on 
his shoulders, —to all the brilliant 
coronets that might have adorned 
her brow.” 

“Sladen has given me a ring,” 
blurted out Lottie. “He said it was 
because he thought so much of my 
acting, as Leyolin, in the ‘Idiot of 
the Glen.’ ” 

“You should not have kept it,” 
said Nurse Davis, decidedly. She 
had not had much experience per- 
haps, but she felt she was right. 

““ Why not?” asked Mr. Verney, 
to whom a ring was aring. ‘ Why 
not? If a gentleman entertains. a 
high admiration for the work, what- 
ever it may be, of an artist, why 
should n’t he testify it by a present? 
And why should the artist return it? 
No, I do not see it. I remember 
when I played Mercutio for the first 
time at Melbourne, Australia,’ all 
health and fervor, with a wide, open 
shirt front, a pink silk fall, and a 
property pin that shone with the 
brilliancy of the genuine article, a 
lady sent me, the very next day, a 
massive gold ring with a diamond in 
the centre, like a dew-drop on a but- 
tercup, expressing, in a neatly turned 
note, written in a gentlewoman’s 
hand,—none of your pothooks and 
hangers, begad,— the great gratifica- 
tion she had experienced, and —” 

** You returned the present?” asked 
Nurse Davis. 

“ No, I did not.” 

“Tt was very indelicate on the 
part of the lady, whoever she was, 
that’s all I’ve to say,” observed 
Nurse Davis; “‘ but we’re got here 
to talk about what you did in Aus- 
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tralia, and the less of that said the 
better —” 

‘‘ My dear Jane,” interposed Mr. 
Verney, but with apparently decreas- 
ing confidence. 

*‘ Never mind that now,” contin- 
ued his sister-in-law, emphatically ; 
“that’s done with and gone. I want 
to hear what you know of Mr. Floyd, 
in London, ani what he’s said to 
you about Juiie; for she wrote to 
me chiefly about herself, and most 
about Lottie I’ve learned afterwards. 
Now.” \ 

Thus interrogated, Mr. Verney re- 
plied : — 

** Mr. Floyd called on me at ‘ The 
Portico.’ He said he’d taken a fancy 
to Julie ; that he was probably going 
abroad on foreign service, and in his 
absence would I allow her to be edu- 
cated and brought up at his expense, 
so that when he came back, or at all 


events after two or three years, he 
might make her his wife.” 

‘¢ He said this, did he?” said Nurse 
Davis, nodding. 

** Yes,” answered Mr.Verney. “He 


seemed to be quite in earnest. He 
will be a baronet one day.” 

‘‘What did you reply, father?” 
asked Julie. 

** Well,” answered Mr. Verney, 
looking as wise as he possibly could, 
“T said—I said—we’d see about 
it.” 

‘“*Mr. Floyd told me this,” said 
Julie, in a low voice. ‘I asked him 
whether, supposing I had such an 
education as he meant, he really 
thought.I could be his wife? He 
answered that he loved me very 
much ; that he had done so since the 
first moment he saw me; that during 
his father’s life-time there might be 
some difficulty —‘ as to your marry- 
ing me?’ I asked —and he replied, 
with hesitation, ‘Yes.’ I then told 
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him that I had only asked him these 
questions so that I might judge of 
his sincerity, and that I had never 
for one moment any idea of accept- 
ing his offer, as I was too young to 
know my own mind. He told me he 
spoke by your permission,” she said, . 
turning to her father, who had ap- 
peared very uncomfortable during 
Julie’s speech, ‘and I begged him 
never to mention the subject to me 
again. I learnt from him that Sir 
Frederick Sladen was engaged to be 
married to the young lady we saw at 
Ringhurst — you remember, father, 
don’t you?” 

** Alice Comberwood,” I said, proud 
of assisting at so important a dis- 
cussion. 

**T saw him for a few minutes last 
night at the theatre,” said Jtlie, 
firing up, “‘and I gave him some- 
thing that he will not forget in a 
hurry. He won’t come pretending 
to make love again and so glad to 
take tea with us, I’ll be bound.” 

Lottie was silent. Julie had been 
so entirely the little mother, had 
shown herself so prudent, so good, 
so strong for herself and others un- 
der temptation. 

“You recollect,” Julie went on 
quietly, addressing her father, but 
evidently for her sister’s benefit, 
*¢ you recollect the Birkets who used 
to be in Frampton’s. The four girls 
were in the ballet at Covent Garden, 
and were all so dirty and so untidy 
at home. I remember one after the 
other their coming out in such 
dresses; and when I walked up to 
Madame Glissande’s with Lottie, I , 
saw two of them, Loo and Fanny : 
Birket, in a carriage and pair, with a * 
coachman with a cockade, and we 
thought it so grand.” 

*“ Ah!” said Mr. Verney, shaking 
his head seriously, ‘‘ they were a bad 
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lot. But they hadn’t got a father 
and mother who could look after 
them as you have.” ‘ 

“ Very good,” said Nurse, coming 
to the practical point-of all this con- 
versation, ‘ then let it be understood, 
Charles, that when they go in the 
country again, their mother goes with 
them if you can’t; and if neither of 
you can manage it, then they must 
have their engagement in town.” 

“‘ There ’s the difficulty,” observed 
Mr. Verney. 

“Ts it? Well, then, when they ’re 
out of an engagement, they can come 
to me. I’m saving up a bit, my 
dears,” said Nurse Davis, “and it’s 
all for you and yours, as I’ve none 
of my own, and I think it proper to 
tell you this,” with a look at Mr. 
Verney, who waved his right hand, 
and shut his eyes, as though to inti- 
mate that, personally, he could have 
no sort of interest in this financial 
statement, but thought that possibly 
the younger ones might, “‘ just to 
show you that you won’t be in want, 
even though things should not go 
altogether so well as one could wish 
in this hap-hazarding sort of profes- 
sion.” 

Becoming at this point anxious 
about my clothes at the tailor’s and 
about my own domestic affairs gen- 
erally, I interrupted the debate to 
observe, that I now must return as 
quickly as possible, so as to catch 
the train without showing myself at 
my tutor’s. 

It was arranged that Nurse Davis 
should stop there that night, and that 
Mr. Verney should accompany me to 
town, whither he-was summoned by 
his professional duties. 

My tailor was faithful to his prom- 
ise, and within less than two hours I 
was on my way to London, being 
entertained, during the journey, by 
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Mr. Verney, who soon entered, in 
an affable and slightly patronizing 
manner, into conversation with the 
four strangers sharing our compart- 
ment. Though at the time much 
occupied with my own wonderings, I 
remember noticing the apparent ease 
with which Mr. Verney opened up 
such general subjects as the state of 
the country and the crops, the proba- 
bilities of the weather, and the ad- 
vantages of being a Holyshadian. 
Somebody looked up from his book 
to ask him if he had been brought up 
at Holyshade; whereupon Mr. Ver- 
ney admitted that ‘‘he himself had 
not,” as though he wished it to be 
conveyed, that, having been unable 
to go himself, he had sent a substi- 
tute, and had been educated by dep- 
uty. However, Mr. Verney’s inter- 
rogator with the book was not, from 
that time forth, allowed to renew its 
perusal. Mr. Verney fixed him, 
talked him down on education, al- 
lowing him to say just so much as 
served Mr. Verney for a text, where- 
on he went to work and ‘slid, natu- 
rally into questions of elocution as 
a part of the educational system ; 
thence into the drama, theoretically, 
then into it practically, finally intro- 
ducing himself and family to his 
audience, descanting upon the genius 
of his eldest daughter, whose play 
some London manager would no 
doubt soon produce; bringing me 
in, too, occasionally upon collateral 
issues, giving my name, address, 
prospects, and present position of 
my father, with whom, Mr. Verney 
seemed to imply, he was himself re- 
motely connected. 

We smoked all the way, and I 
fancy I remember offering one of our 
fellow-travellers a cigar. I don’t 
think I cared much about the taste 
of tobacco, but it was a free, indepen- 
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dent, and manly sort of thing to do, 
and it kept up the Holyshadian char- 
acter. 

“ There,” said Mr. Verney, on de- 
scending at the terminus, ‘ we’ve 
passed a very pleasant three quarters 
of an hour,—cheerful companions, 
and an interchange of the amenities 
to beguile the journey. That gen- 
tleman in the corner appeared to be 
possessed of considerable informa- 
tion.” 

Mr.:Verney must have judged of 
this by the size of the book. The 
poor man had begun by asking a few 
questions at starting, but had not had 
an opportunity of uttering a syllable 
when once Mr. Verney had fairly 
commenced; and, indeed, none of 
his audience stood a chance of throw- 
ing in a word, unless one among them 
was showing signs of weariness, when 
he was at once appealed to by Mr. 
Verney, and his answer cut short and 
twisted into the thread of Mr. Ver- 
ney’s conversation, which thereupon 
ran on again with fresh vigor. 

‘‘ Our roads lie in different ways,” 
said Mr. Verney, wishing me good- 
bye, ** but we shall meet anon.” 

He shook my hand stretched out 
to him from the cab window, as I 
was starting from the station. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ARRIVAL AT HOME—FAMILIAR FACES 
—THE PORTRAIT—THE MEETING IN 
THE STUDY—THE SIGNATURES — 
BLISSFUL IGNORANCE —THE PROCES- 
SION TO DINNER — CHRONICLE OF 
THE GUESTS—-THE CAVANDER IN- 
TEREST — MRS. CLYM ASTONISHED 
BY ME—SHE ASTONISHES ME IN 
RETURN — A GREAT GRIEF — A LAST 
CHANCE — THE PORTRAIT AGAIN. 


It was more than half-past six when 
Ireached home. As I had expected, 
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there were all the signs of a large 
dinner party ; a much larger one than 
any at which I had as yet been pres- 
ent. My father was evidently con- 
sidering me as having become much 
more of a man than formerly, and I 
felt gratified at the implied compli- 
ment. 

There was, after all, something 
“jolly ” (this was then our Holysha- 
dian word) in being summoned for 
such a festivity. Besides, I should 
perhaps go to the opera the follow- 
ing evening, and not back to school 
again for three days. 

In the hall there were our own 
servants, and many new faces shin- 
ing with recent soap, and represent- 
ing respectability and gayety, in 
their clerical white ties, and second- 
hand white waistcoats. There was 
a stir on my arrival, and our brave 
Pemdale (a butler who had the air 
of a retired corporal of the Life 
Guards with his mustache off — not 
altogether unlike the cook’s cousin 
in uniform who used to applaud my 
performances of Der Freischutz) wel- 
comed me with much impressiveness, 
informing me that my room was all 
ready, and I’d better get dressed at 
once, as dinner was to be on table in 
half an hour. 

“Sir John,” he added, “is en- 
gaged just now. You were ex- 
pected before this, Master Cecil.” 

I ran up the back stairs, so as to 
avoid some ladies, with whose bril- 
liant toilettes my rumpled hair, 
dusty boots, and grimy hands (the 
effect of travelling by train) would 
not, I felt, be at all in keeping. Be- 
sides, I did not want strangers to be 
asking ‘‘ Who’s that boy?” in our 
own house. As for ladies, at that 
time of my life, unless with true Col- 
vin impetuosity I fell in love with 
them, no matter what their age, I pre- 
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ferred, in a rude, shy, hobbledehoy- 
Ish way, their room to their company ; 
and in this instance, had I met Aunt 
Clym on the staircase, her nose would 
have detected the tobacco (it had set- 
tled upon me as if I had been bath- 
ing in it, and I was haunted by it 
myself), and she would have made 
the commencement of my holiday a 
little unpleasant. 

In order to free myself entirely 
from the tobacco, I had recourse to 
my father’s dressing-case. I stole 
into his room. It was on his table. 
I took out the eau-de-cologne bottle, 
and, as I turned, I found myself 
under the sweet influence of my 
mother’s eyes, as they seemed to 
regard me from the picture over the 
mantel-piece. I have before alluded 


to the effect of this portrait on me. 
This night it had a mysterious attrac- 
* tion for me, for which I was utterly 


unable to account. It was with 
difficulty I withdrew myself from its 
influence. I crept from the room, as 
though f-arful of waking a sleeping 
persou. and found myself murmuring 
softly, ‘‘ Dear Mother,” as on quit- 
ting the apartment I gazed once 
again, with a yearning heart, upon 
her picture. 

In another five minutes I had 
finished dressing, and Pemdale, 
knocking at the door, summoned me 
to attend my father in the study. 

This was unusual, and not at all 
the preliminary to a festivity. 

“ What for, Pemdale?” I asked. 

He didn’t know, only I was to 
come quick, as dinner was just ready. 

This solemnity made me feel very 
nervous. I descended the staircase, 
passing the drawing-room, where I 
heard reassuring laughter, and the 
buzzing of the guests like that of 
flies round a cold joint in summer. 
‘What had I done? Ought I to 
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have come up earlier? Had Dr. 
Courtly, or my tutor, heard of my 
remaining at Holyshade, and avoid- 
ing school when I was supposed to 
have gone away on leave? and had I 
been sent for by special messenger 
— perhaps: Fiddes, Dr. Courtly’s 
own body-servant, had been charged 
with the mission? If so, this was 
serious, and — but here my imagina- 
tion failed me. It never could be 
that the murder of the swan had 
cropped up again! Impossible. The 
daylight had now been excluded, and 
on entering what was called the study 
(a small room at the back fitted up 
with some nearly empty book-shelves, 
a writing-table, and a few chairs), 1 
found several gentlemen gathered 
round the table, apparently deeply 
engaged in examining, by the aid of 
a couple of wax candles, some object 
of interest laid out before them. 

At first I did not see my father, 
who was leaning over the shoulder 


of an old gentleman seated at the 


table. My uncle Herbert Pritchard 
was the first to observe my presence, 
and announce me. I was always 
glad to see Uncle Herbert, and I felt 
that if I had been summoned to re- 
ceive a lecture (once more it occurred 
to me that it might be the old charge 
about the swans turning up in Lon- 
don after a twelve months’ oblivion), 
he would stand by me. 

*¢ He-he-he!” snuffied Uncle Van, 
emerging from the shadow like a 
flabby ghost; ‘‘’ow are you, eh? 
Shust come? He-he-he!” 

There was a foreed heartiness in 
the manner of both my relatives that 
I could not help remarking; but it 
was nothing compared with that of 
my father’s, who now called me to 
him, shook my hand warmly, and 
clapped me on the shoulder. 

Mr. Cavander was here too, and 
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stretched out his hand to welcome 
me. I took it, and, as it were, made 
for a time a truce with him, for I was 
puzzled by the proceedings. 

Mr. Comberwood, too, was there 
in an arm-chair; he nodded at me in 
the middle of some good story which 
he was telling to a long-legged gen- 
tleman with weedy whiskers, whom I 
recognized as one of the habitués of 
my father’s office. 

“And how do you do, sir?” said 
a little wizen old gentleman with a 
high waistcoat, a frill, spectacles, 
and a large ring on the third finger 
of his right hand. He was seated 
close to the table, and before him, 
spread, out, was a formidable-looking 
parchment, ornamented with quaint 
characters, flourishes, seals, and lit- 
tle bits of riband. 

It was round this strange docu- 
ment the party was gathered, and 
catching sight of it for the first time, 
the meeting seemed to me to be a 
modernly-dressed representation of 
King John surrounded by his Barons, 
signing Magna Charta. 

‘‘This is Mr. Crukley,” said my 
father, indicating the little wizen old 
man. I had a vague recollection of 
his name as connected somehow with 
my mother, with law, and the Pritch- 
ard interest generally. 

“* Very like his mother,” said Mr. 
Crukley, regarding me under the 
shade of his hand. ‘ Very. Takes 
after you, too, Sir John. I remem- 
ber your mother, sir,” — this to me 
— ‘* when she was — ah, let me see 
—very little taller than you are. 
Eh, Mr. Herbert?” 

‘¢ Yes,” returned Herbert Pritch- 
ard, in a light and airy manner; 
“and you don’t seem to get any 
older, Mr. Crukley.” 

This pleased Mr. Crukley immense- 
' ly, who looked at his watch, and re- 
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marked that he was afraid the dinner 
was waiting. 

The introduction of my mother’s 
name in this manner sounded once 
more the chord that had been already 
struck up-stairs. 

Again the tears rose. I bit my 
lip, and, luckily, the urgent appeal 
to the gentlemen to “ sign here, as 
we’re keeping dinner waiting,” had ' 
the effect, at all events, of diverting 
their attention, especially my fa- 
ther’s, from’ me. 

What they were doing I had not 
the smallest idea, and even now it 
would puzzle me to give such an 
exact account of the proceeding as 
should satisfy a lawyer. 

Mr. Crukley called on me cheer- 
fully to sign. 

*T need n’t read it, I suppose,” he 
said, looking dismally at the parch- 
ment, and referring to his watch. 

“OQ, no,” replied my father; “he 
may be quite sure that I should n’t 
ask him to sign anything to his own 
disadvantage, eh Cavander?” 

‘“‘ Of course,” chimed in Cavander. 

Uncle Herbert and Mr. Comber- 
wood were of the same opinion, for 
dinner was quite ready, and ought to 
have been served fully half an hour 
ago. If Esau sold his own birthright 
for a meal, he would not be likely to 
use much delicacy with regard to 
anybody else’s inheritance. It might 
have been mine that we were all sign- 
ing away so comfortably. Heaven 
help me, I did not know, and as long 
as my father was pleased, it was all 
one to me. : 

My Holyshadian bringing up had 
made me fartoo much of a gentleman 
to trouble myself about business in 
any shape, and as this parchment 
evidently came under that head, I 
laughed as cheerfully as my nervous- 
ness would allow, and wrote my name 
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in the space left for it, surprised to 
find that my signature was of any 
value whatever. 

There was no time for any ques- 
tions, as dinner was immediately an- 
nounced, and the gentlemen, led by 
my father, ascended the staircase to 
offer the ladies their escort. I wanted 
to get at Uncle Herbert or Uncle 
Van, and ask them about the trans- 
action in which we had all been en- 
gaged. But each was occupied in 
making himself agreeable to his com- 
panion, and I saw no chance of ap- 
proaching either of them. I was 
standing at the foot of the staircase 
as they descended. 

My father came first, with Miss 
Cavander on his,arm. 

She was looking her best, and on 
seeing me, nothing would satisfy her 
but she must stop, shake me by the 
hand, ask me if I would not give her 
a kiss, and pay me so many compli- 
ments on my growth and appearance, 
as to cause me to feel quite abashed, 
and really very uncomfortable in the 
presence of such a party. 

Besides, Miss Cavander had been, 
whenever I had hitherto seen her, so 
very mild and unenthusiastic. 

My Aunt Clym, who was on Mr. 
Comberwood’s arm, looked I thought 
as sour as if she had been tasting 
bitter aloes, and I began to be afraid 
I had done something to offend her. 

On coming up to me, however, after 
the van of the procession had marched 
into the dining-room, she was pecu- 
liarly gracious, and addressed me in 
such kindly tones as I had never 
before heard her employ, not even 
towards her own children. 

Mrs. Cavander was on Uncle Van’s 
arm, and recognized me good-humor- 
edly. The pair resembled a fatuous 
codfish taking an amiable dumpling 
into dinner. Mr. Comberwood took 
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down Mrs. Van Clym. I was placed 
next to her at the bottom of the table, 
facing my father, on whose right was 
seated Miss Cavander, sharing the 
head of the table with him. This 
arrangement struck me as unusual, — 
but I had never yet, when at home, — 
met the entire Cavander family at 
our house. 

As the remainder of the guests 
consisted of my father’s most inti- 
mate city friends, with their wives 
and daughters, all of whom I had 
known since I was eight years old, 
the party, on the. whole, assumed the 
aspect of a family gathering. 

We were accustomed to annual 
meetings of this sort at Christmas 
time. But this was not Christmas 
time, and as it was neither my fa- 
ther’s birthday, which I never re- 
member being kept as a festival, nor 
mine (which I was accustomed to 
celebrate by writing to, or calling 
upon, my relations to remind them 
of the happy event), I was not a 
little puzzled to know why all these 
familiar faces were gathered togeth- 
er, and why I had been specially 
summoned. Also, Uncle Van’s mys- 
terious manner on the previous even- 
ing recurred to me, and I determined, 
that, when I could conveniently en- 
gage Aunt Clym’s attention, I would 
ask her to satisfy my curiosity. 

By way of opening the conversa- 
tion, I took the first opportunity of 
inquiring of Uncle Herbert (who was 
on my left), during a pause in his 
conversation, how my Aunt Susan 
and Grandmama Pritchard were? 

He replied that the latter was far 
from well, that Aunt Susan had been 
lately married, and was now out of 
England. 

*¢ Married !” I exclaimed, for some- 
how, even at that age, I could rot 
realize the possibility of my favorite. 
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aunt having married any one except 
her favorite nephew. ‘Though I had 
not seen her for a year, yet there was 
that traditional feeling still remain- 
ing from my childish days. 

“* Married, yes,” returned Uncle 
Herbert; ‘‘she’s Mrs. Shenbrook 
now. You’ve got a new relative — 
Uncle Shenbrook. So you see you’re 
adding to your relations in more ways 
than one.” 

I noticed that this answer of Uncle 
Herbert’s seemed to interest some of 
the guests on the opposite side, who 
began talking about me (I was con- 
scious of its being about me) in an 
under-tone. Generally, at odd times, 
I became aware that I was the sub- 
ject of conversation. I felt that I 
was turning red, and becoming hot 
and uncomfortable. 

Herbert Pritchard was again occu- 
pied with his fair companion, to whom 
he was expatiating upon the pleas- 
ures of yachting in somebody else’s 
yacht, of riding somebody else’s 
horses, and on living without anxiety 
or responsibility, when it struck me 
that his last phrase required expla- 
nation. 

Aunt Clym was disengaged and 
sitting siléntly. ; 

To her I turned with the query, 
“What did Uncle Herbert mean by 
saying I was adding to my relations 
in more ways than one?” 

** Well, are n’t you?” answered my 
aunt, interrogatively. 

“No,” said I, “‘ I have n’t any new 
relations.” 

‘Not yet,” replied my aunt, se- 
verely, “‘but to-morrow you will 
have. Tell me,” she said, stooping 
down and sinking her voice, ‘“‘ how 
do you like her?” 

“ Like her?” I replied, in the same 
tone, for I saw that secrecy was de- 
manded. ‘Her? Who?” 
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‘*Miss Cavander,” answered my 
aunt, with a searching glance at me. 

**Q, pretty well,” I returned, care- 
lessly. ‘I don’t know her much.” 

“But you ought to. like her more 
than pretty well now,” said Aunt 
Clym, still in the same subdued voice. 

“Why, aunt?” 

“Why!” she repeated, with an air 
of extreme astonishment. ‘* My dear 
Cecil, how can you ask why?” 

My blank look evidently puzzled 
her considerably, as she leant towards 
me sideways, so that no one should 
see her face or hear her question 
save myself, and asked me, slowly 
and impressively, — 

“Do you mean to say that John — 
that your father has’ not told you?” 

“Told me what?” was all I could 
say, for her manner began to frighten 
me. It occurred to me suddenly what 
a dreadful thing it would be were 
Aunt Clym to go mad, there and 
then, and bite my ear. - 

She sat up suddenly, looked about, 
caught Uncle Van’s eye, who was sit- 
ting four places from her, raised her 
hands in most expressive pantomime, 
regarded her neighbors right and left 
for a second, then exclaimed, in a 
voice audible only to those imme- 
diately about her, — 

‘Good gracious! He’s never been 
told! He does n’t know anything 
about, it!” 

Such guests as were thus appealed 
to smiled wonderingly, said “ In- 
deed!” looked at me, looked at my 
aunt, seemed not quite at their ease, | 
and resumed whatever conversation 
my aunt had interrupted as quickly 
as possible. 

Then she turned once more to me. 

“Don’t you know why you ’ve 
been sent for?” 

“No. Except to dine here, — for 
this party.” 
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** And don’t you know why we, the 
family, are all here, and why Miss 
Cavander sits at the head of the ta- 
ble, next your father?” 

“No, aunt.” And indeed I had 
not the faintest shadow of a sus- 
picion. 

“Why,” replied my aunt, moving 
her words as cautiously as though 
they were pieces on a chess-board, 
‘* she is to be your belle-mére.” 

French was not a Holyshadian ac- 
complishment, and I was as‘wise as 
I had been previous to this informa- 
tion. Being unwilling to exhibit my 
ignorance, I said, “O, indeed, is 
she?” 

This seeming apathy on my part 
was evidently a fresh puzzle for Aunt 
Clym, who, however, went on — 

“That is a prettier name than 
step-mother.” 

Suddenly, as if by a shock, I awoke. 

** Step-mother ! ” I exclaimed, star- 
tled out of myself. 

** Hush !” said Aunt Clym, satisfied 
that my surprise was genuine. 
“Don’t you know Miss Cavander 
is to be your step-mother?” 

** No!” I replied, indignantly. 

“Yes, she is; and you are asked 
here to-night, so as to be present at 
the wedding to-morrow.” 

‘* Papa marries Miss Cavander to- 
morrow!” I gasped. 

** Yes. You must be very great 
friends with your step-mother — belle- 
mére, we'll call her ; it is, decidedly, 
a prettier name.” 

Call it what you would, that wom- 
an sitting there was to be my step- 
mother. I had, I think, at that mo- 
ment some vague idea of rising to 
protest against the marriage, and 
forbidding the banns there and then. 
I had always a dread of the word 
step-mother; at that moment I de- 
tested it —I detested her. My holi- 
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day had lost all its pleasure. It 
seemed to me as if I no longer had 
a place in my own home ; henceforth 
I could only be there on sufferance. 

It seemed, too, so hard and cruel 
of my father to be laughing and jok- 
ing with his friends, and with the 
lady who to-morrow was to be his 
wife, while he had not a word ora 
smile for me. 

Why had he not told me in his 
letter? or why had he not visited 
Holyshade and informed me of it, 
pleasantly? No, I had been counted 
for nothing ; my self-importance was 
wounded ; I had been treated as of no 
consequence in this new arrangement 
— I, who of all should have had the 
most to say to this! 

Well, I had been brought up to be 
selfish, and so on this occasion it nev- 
er occurred to me to ask what was 
best for my father’s happiness ; I only 
considered how it might affect that 
of my father’s only son. Of any 
mercenary consideration, however, I 
entirely acquit myself. 

And she, too — she was alienating 
my father from me. I should cease 
to be regarded as his son. I should 
have no part nor lot in his future, 
nor he in mine. He would not care 
for me any more. I should be 
snubbed and controlled at home — 

At this moment, as I sat at table 
and heard for the first time that I 
was to be presented with a step- 
mother, such confused thoughts as 
these — of anger and malice, and yet 
of a kind of pity for my father, who, 
it seemed to me in some vague way, 
had been duped by those whom I 
hated — whirled through my brain, 
suddenly to be checked by the re- 
membrance of my mother’s picture, 
which had arrested my attention that 


same night, and then—I could no 


longer withhold the great, big, burn- 
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ing tears that oozed slowly from 
my eyes, and trickled down my 
cheek. 

I struggled fiercely with myself, and 
hoped I was unnoticed. I need have 
had no fear on that score. I was 
almost unnoticed ; I was entirely un- 
heeded. 

My father was in high spirits. He 
ushered the ladies from the dining- 
room. Miss Cavander stooped to 
kiss me as she went out. I felt that 
this show of affection was the merest 
artificiality. I knew, instinctively, 
that she must dislike me, and I only 
hated ‘her the more for what seemed 
to me her hypocrisy. 

I would rather have heard her say 
to me, defiantly, as she went out, “I 
hate you!” that I might have returned 
her defiance with a will. But to be 
obliged to accept a caress from a 
person whom at that moment I 
absolutely loathed, of whose deadly 
enmity I felt assured, was revolting 
to a boy whose disposition was im- 
pulsive, frank, and open; who liked 
amd disliked with equal warmth, and 
who, where “self” was involved, was 
inclined to speak his mind without 
reserve. 

Could I have prevented that mar- 
riage that night, I would have done 
80. 

I stole towards Uncle Herbert as 
towards my only friend in that com- 
pany. I mistrusted them all, save 
him. He talked to me of boating, 
of Holyshade, of our fun and amuse- 
ments, and used all his tact to 
interest me, and revive my spirits. 
He saw at once that I was sad and 
unhappy. My father apparently was 
not troubling himself about me. He 
knew he had procured me a holiday, 
and was of opinion that his marriage, 
somehow or other, was for my bene- 
fit. I had not entered into his 


calculations. I was being ‘‘ made a 
man of,” and I was provided for. So 
he was gay and happy, and laughed 
and talked; and Cavander, too, was 
livelier and more brilliant than I had 
ever seen him. The party broke up 
late. My father saw his affiancée to 
his own carriage, which he had lent 
the Cavanders for the night. 

I noticed our coachman on the 
box, and this excited in me fresh 
feelings of anger. ‘ 

A gentleman whom I had seen in 
the city at the office (and have here 
previously described as being re- 
markable for legginess and luxuriant 
whiskers) was staying in our house 
for this night, as he was to be my 
father’s best man on the morrow. 
He sat up with my father to enjoy 
“a quiet cigar” before retiring to 
bed. I entered their room to say 
** good-night.” 

My father was standing on the 
hearth-rug, knocking off the ash of 
his cigar as I went in. 

I paused for a moment, and looked 
at him wistfully. His attitude be- 
fore the fire-place reminded me of 
our first meeting in Aunt* Clym’s 
drawing-room. The idea seemed to 
cross me that I would, as it were, 
give him the last chance of changing 
his mind, and making it up with me 
again, once and for all. I felt that 
we had quarrelled, without a word 
having been uttered on either side. 
A gulf had been opened between us, 
and by whom, or how, was it to be 
filled up? I put down my candle 
hesitatingly. 

“T didn’t know you were going 
to be married,” I said, timidly, and 
with the old choking feeling coming 
up again in my throat. 

As I spoke I did not dare look at 
him, but at my candlestick. 

“Did n’t you!” he replied, in an 
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off-hand, careless manner. “I 
thought I told you in my letter.” 

“ No, papa, you didn’t.” 

“Ah! I thought I did.” 

Then, turning to his friend, he 
observed, alluding to me, ‘It won't 
make any difference to him, will it? 
He’s provided for.” 

““Q, of course,” returned the gen- 
tleman with the whiskers, in an easy, 
assenting manner, “it don’t make 
any difference to him.” 

I smiled. I could master myself 
for no more. I felt that this off- 
hand answer only implied that my 
father’s marriage would make no dif- 
ference to the gentleman with the 
whiskers, that was all. It did not 
convince me. 

““Good-night, Mr.Telderton ; good- 
night, papa. » 

“* Good-night, Cecil.” “7 

Sadly I left them, and went to my 
own room. 

“It would make no difference to 
me,” they had said. They were 
talking of money. I knew that, 
when they used the phrase ‘ provid- 
ed for.” 

I was not thinking of money; I 
was thinking of affection. Every- 
thing about me in my room that night 
seemed cold and cheerless. I had 
never before realized the loneliness 
of my position. Could I have had 
then my dear old friend, Nurse 
Davis, at whose knees I could have 
bowed my head, and poured forth all 
my sorrow, I-should at least have 
felt the tonsolation of kindly sym- 
pathy. Not the thought of Nurse 
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Davis of yesterday by the river-side 
came to me now, but the memory of 
the honest, kindly face, when years 
ago she taught me to fold my hands 
and “Pray God bless papa,” then 
far away in Indi&; and as this 
softening influence crept over me, I 
stole, with a quickly-beating heart, 
from my room to my father’s, where 
my mother’s portrait hung. 

Seized with an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, I once more mounted a chair, 
detached it from the wall, and, em- 
bracing it with both arms, returned 
with it to my own room. 

Then I laid it gently on the bed, 
and falling down on my knees, I 
threw out my arms, and bowed my 
head over the picture till my lips 
touched hers. With the first kiss, the 
fountain was unsealed, and the pas- 
sionate tears, flowing uncontrolled, 
relieved the parching fever of my 
grief. 

“* My darling mother! my darling 
mother!” I cried. Then, becoming 
calmer, I prayed against my wicked 
thoughts of hatred and anger; “I 
prayed that I might like (I could not 
say love) the woman who was to be 
my step-mother. I could scarcely 
utter the hard word; and then, once 
again, I used the first prayer Nurse 
Davis had taught me, and used it 
with all my heart and soul. 

“God bless papa this night — and 
always.” 

Then I laid the picture gently by 
my side, feeling as though my mother 
had only me to love her now, and so, 
kissing it once more, I fell asleep. 


[To be continued.] 
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SOCIALISM IN EUROPE. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


IN TWO PARTS. L 


Tue extreme poverty of the lower 
classes in Europe is calculated to 
create discontent, and the vast differ- 
ence between them dnd the rich to 
suggest a readjustment of the social 
relations. Here we have at once the 
ground and the motive of socialism. 

The poor are miserable beyond 
anything that we of America can 
conceive. The workingmen, owing 
to the lowness of their wages, live 
from hand to mouth, feeling them- 
selves fortunate if they can provide 
for the moment; they do not dream 
of laying up anything for the future. 
If they lose a day’s. work they are 
accordingly on the verge of beggary. 
In this misery, moreover, they have 
not the consolation of poor Ameri- 
icans, who, although they must begin 
poor, never expect to remain so long. 
Nor have they any hope that their 
children ever will rise out of their 
condition ; for the son conventionally 
takes up the trade of his father, lives 
in the same class of society, and 
generally in the same town, for a 
whole decade of generations. 

With this state of things they ex- 
perience several yery important evils. 
In the first place, the people cannot 
generally marry. Servants, waiters, 
coachmen, and persons of that class, 
rarely if ever think of marrying, be- 
lieving themselves fortunate if they 
can support a single person. Most 
mechanics do not marry, and those 
whe do, put it off till late in life, the 
usual age for marrying being from 
twenty-five to thirty years. The sad 
necessity which imposes this delay 
on many has given rise to it as a 
custom for all. The marriage of the 


workingman, when it does occur, gen- 
erally entails more misery than com- 
fort ; for then not only himself, but 
a whole family, stands in perpetual 
fear of beggary. This evil, more- 
over, gives rise to a greater. The 
unmarried, and so all, during their 
early manhood are much given to 
licentiousness. The state of mis- 
tress is the common condition of ser- 
vant-girls, poor widows, and often of 
shop-girls, who in this way alone can 
eke out a subsistence for themselves 
and their aged parents, or it may be 
orphan brothers and sisters. <A 
poor young girl in Europe is generally 
allowed to be ruined until proved to 
be virtuous. 

Again, the manner of living among 
the workingmen is equally deplorable. 
Their dwellings are the garrets, cel- 
lars, and back buildings, all of which 
are small, or else partitioned off into 
small apartments, dirty and un- 
healthy. Many take up their abode 
in cabins in the open square, or 
along the wider streets, where they 
sit during the day exposing petty 
articles of merchandise. In Rome, 
Naples, and other southern cities, 
they often live out-of-doors alto- 
gether, lying about in tue sun, and 
sleeping at night in the squares and 
parks. In Sweden, Poland, and some 
other northern countries, they take up 
lodgings in the stables with the cat- 
tle. Those who carry on their own 
business, as shoemakers, often do 
all their work in the streets. This is 
especially so in the south. In Naples, 
for example, you can see them ar- 
ranged with their tools along the 
pavement from one end of the street 
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to the other. I have noticed whole 
squads of sewing-girls, sometimes 
with sewing-machines, thus stretched 
along the pavements; also, bakers, 
cooks, saddlers, coopers, copper- 
smiths, etc., all plying their business 
in open air for lack of shelter of any 
kind. 

The dress and general appearance 
of this class are no better than their 
dwellings. Much of their-clothing is 
second-hand apparel that has been 
thrown off by the rich. The general 
characteristic of a poor man’s dress 
in Europe is good stuff in a bad con- 
dition. Here we see persons literally 
in rags. In Thuringia, the children 
often go entirely naked ; in Italy, the 
poor children and beggars go nearly 
so. The common blouse of the work- 
ingmen all over Europe is what we 


would call a coarse shirt. They. 


largely wear wooden shoes, and bind 
their feet with rags for stockings. 
The food of this class is likewise 
bad, and rarely ever sufficient for 
them, there being much suffering and 
weakness from this cause. Cheese 
takes largely the place of meat in 
Germany, and fat of butter. It is 
not uncommon in the rural provinces 
for a man to come home after a hard 
day’s work to a supper of unbolted 
rye bread and the salt water in which 
herring had been pickled. Only those 
in better circumstances can eat the 
herring. The stems and leaves of 
cabbages, turnips, and other vege- 
tables are eaten by this class; also 
horse meat, blood, entrails, snails, 
and the like. In Italy, they feed on 
coarse mush, and are disqualified for 
any hard work whatever. This class 
do not generally eat at tables, but 
“take a piece,” as we would say, 
each one eating when he feels like it, 
or can get it. They do not always 
eat in the house, but may be seen at 
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all hours eating in the streets. A 
chief reason for so much beer and 
wine drinking in Europe, is, that with 
something of this kind the working 
classes can make out to swallow their 
dry crusts. 

And all thisis so, notwithstanding 
that everything is cheap, poverty re- 
quiring it to be made on an economi- 
cal plan. The cheapness of things in 
Europe is astounding to an American, 
notwithstanding lands, buildings, pro- 
visions, and everything but labor are 
dearer than with us. The ‘houses, 
especially of the workingmen, are 
generally built around open courts, so 
as to require but little land. They are 
high, deep, with many tenements, 
and generally in a poor quarter. 
From fifteen to twenty families or- 
dinarily live in one house in a large 
city, by means of which huddling 
they can better pay rent. Articles of 
furniture and household implements, 
as bureaus, chairs, stoves, tubs, 
crockery, and glassware, are not one 
third the American price ; so brooms, 
brushes, sewing materials, and cloth- 
ing. A workingman can get an outfit 
for housekeeping for $20 ; a suit from 
head to foot for $3 or $4. They can 
get anything for any price, and live 
as meanly as they like. For it must 
not be supposed that these miracles 
of cheapness are wrought out of good 
materials, or wrought well. There is 
more shoddy work there than in the 
United States, but with the difference 
that it does not pass for good work 
or sell at high prices. There are also 
cheap meals served. A dinner may 
often be had for six cents, In the 
people’s kitchen of Berlin, in which 
thousands eat every day, a dinner is 
furnished for two and a half cents, 
or one silver groschen. The ordinary 
breakfast of the workingman in Eu- 
rope does not cost more than two 
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cents, and consists of bread and soup, 
or else soup alone. Beer and wine, 
such as the working class drink, is 
served for two cents a glass. Amuse- 
ments are likewise cheap. In Berlin, 
Leipsic, and Munich, the poorer thea- 
tres may be entered for seven and a 
half cents, and the poorer places of 
the good ones from ten to fifteen 
cents. In Vienna, Rome, and Naples 
it costs but little more. A whole 
evening’s entertainment in a German 
beer garden, where one has his beer 
and agreeable society, does not or- 
dinarily cost more than five cents. 
The highest ambition of many a poor 
wretch in Germany is to be able to 
spend at this rate one or two even- 
ings each week. On the railroads 
there are always three classes in Eu- 
rope, and on many of the German 
roads four classes, the last not being 
much better than cattle cars, in which 
the victims are required t8 stand, 
about forty in one coupé. In many 
of the inns on the continent, lodgings 
may be had at from three to ten cents 
a night, twenty or thirty persons — 
men and women— being sometimes 
put in one room. They not unfre- 
quently sleep on straw, and often on 
the floor. These inns are sordid, in- 
fected with vermin, and not unfre- 
quently with disease. 

Economy is here pushed to a pain- 
ful perfection in all respects. The 
people try to have as few fires as 
possible, and as poor ones as pos- 
sible. In Germany they do not use 
iron stoves, but build a great column 
of polished brick or stone in which 
heat may be retained a whole day 
by building a fire but once, and with 
very little wood. In Italy they have 
no stoves at all, except a small pan 
with a handle to it, which they carry 
around instheir hands like a lady’s 
work-basket. In order that a lamp 
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may give off as much light as pos- 
sible, it is customary in many places 
to hang around it globes filled with 
water, which so distribute, the light 
that several persons can work by the 
same lamp. In the country thty have 
no fences. That would take up too 
much room. A thin strip of grass 
separates one man’s land from an- - 
other’s, or more commonly several 
stakes along which the eye must 
measure off a bee-line for the bound- 
ary. In grazing cattle they keep a 
boy to guard them, which is cheaper 
than keeping up fences. The appear- 
ance of the land without any fences 
is accordingly not unlike that of our 
great prairies, except for the signs of 
cultivation. In their agriculture they 
produce only such grain and fruits 
as yield most abundantly or contain 
most nourishment. In Germany, 
Sweden, Holland, and Belgium, it is 
potatoes, rye, peas, beans, and lentils. 
In France, Spain, Italy, Bohemia, 
Poland, etc., it is wine, since this 
product brings in more by exchange 
than anything else. All through Ba- 
varia, and in many other parts of 
Europe, they cultivate fish in great 
quantities, using up all the sloughs, 
marshes, and little streams, and also 
damming off parts of the rivers for 
this purpose. That country has ac- 
cordingly the appearance of being 
filled with little lakes; and a man’s 
water crop often yields as much as 
his land crop. The mountain-sides 
of the Alps, the Apennines, the Pyr- 
enees, and all rocky tracts that cannot 
be cultivated, are covered with herds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. In Den- 
mark, the bays and inlets are filled 
with ducks and geese, whose smoked 
meat and feathers furnish an impor- 
tant part of their commerce. There 
is the same economy, again, in the 
use of these productions. When 
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any of these folks kill a pig, for ex- 
ample, they eat it from snout to tail, 
chewing all that is chewable, and 
working up the bones and bristles 
into toothpicks and brushes, not al- 
lowing even a grease-spot to go to 
waste ‘There is the same economy in 
the’use of forces ; in appropriating all 
streams for water-power, and winds 
_ for windmills. They plough gener- 
‘ ally with oxen, and even with cows ; 
and make use of dogs and sheep and 
goats for light draught. 

All this misery and overstrained 
economy are because of the low 
wages of the people. Sixty cents is 
a good day’s wages for a workingman 
anywhere in Europe. In the Tyrol 
silk region and in Italy they often 
do not get more than ten cents In 
the country in Germany ten cents is 
the common pay. Women there often 
get but five cents. In Sweden, men 
often work from four o’clock in the 
morning till nine in the evening, and 
do not get any more. During the 
late war many poor women in Berlin 
were hired to knit stockings for the 
soldiers for five cents. The profits 
of the poor who keep petty shops, 
- sell trinkets in the streets, or act as 
sutlers, do not average more than 
three or four per cent. Barbers in 
Berlin, since the raising of their 
prices, get five cents for hair-cutting, 
and two and a half cents for shaving. 
Servants at hotels get from three to 
eight dollars a month. Servant-girls 
in private families often get but ten 
dollars a year. Sometimes these 
classes cannot get work at any price. 
The most pitiable sights of Berlin 
and other large cities are of men 
hunting employment. The streets 
are daily filled with them; and at 
the corners of the streets there are 
often such crowds that the police 
must have a constant eye on them to 
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guard against riots. They will some- 
times beset strangers and all pass- 
ers-by, if by any means they may 
get little chores todo. I have seen 
strong men crying, and others, with 
thoughtful, sad faces, waiting in de- 
spair for something to turn up. 

Under such circumstances the peo- 
ple are naturally discontented. Some 
emigrate, going to the United States, 
Brazil, and other South American 
States, also to Canada, Australia, 
etc ; but some seek for a remedy at 
home. Some become corrupted and 
evencriminal ; butsome bear up under 
the trouble, and seek for a reform. 

In contrast to the poor, we see the 
rich live in great splendor, and under 
such circumstances of security as to 
perpetuate the difference between 
them and the poor, and to make the 
poor dependent upon them. 

The rich own all the land, which is 
held in large estates, often by hered- 
itary noble tenures, and cultivated 
by tenants, or more frequently let 
out in small sections to petty renters. 
There are no farms in the American 
sense. The people are not ‘‘ farm- 
ers,” but “‘ peasants.” They live not 
in isolated farm-houses on their re- 
spective tracts of land, but in villages, 
from which they go out, each to cul- 
tivate his little patch. This is espe- 
cially the case in Germany. In one 
of these villages they are huddled up 
together in about fifty houses or huts, 
resembling the quarters of the ne- 
groes in the South. The whole, with 
the sheds and other out-buildings, 
does not take up more space than 
the out-buildings of an ordinary farm 
in Pennsylvania. In these villages 
they generally have a church, a wind- 
mill, and a beer saloon, as the only 
public buildings. If the proprietor 
has any residence on his tract of 
land, it is not in the village, but is in 
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a palace or castle, with apark. But 
more commonly he lives in the larg- 
est of the neighboring towns, or else 
at the capital or royal residence. 

The landed estates being thus 
large, and their limits fixed from time 
immemorial, it will readily be seen 
that the working class cannot own 
any land. Furthermore, the land 
generally descends in a direct line in 
the family of the proprietor, like the 
aristocratic titles. It is the same in 
regard to the dwellings. The houses 
are all large, there being, I presume, 
not one in Berlin or Paris costing 
less than $20,000, so that the lower 
classes cannot be property owners, 
in any sense, but depend on the rich 
for their lodgings. 

Again, the rich carry on all the 
manufactures, commerce, and busi- 
ness ehterprises, which are there on 
-a large scale, and owned by long- 
standing houses or extensive corpo- 
rations. The high cost of the raw 
materials, and the great quantity of 
jmachinery and implements required, 
will not allow those with little capi- 
tal to enter into them. If the poor 
enter, they are crushed out by the 
competition of the great firms, which 
can accordingly master the trade and 
keep the monopoly. These great 
firms have always large profits, and 
are, indeed, the only class which 
have such; because labor is cheap, 
and the people cannot afford to 
work on their own account, as if no 
capital were required. 

The rich in Europe live well, hay- 
‘ing their palaces, liveries, twenty 
courses and rich wines at their tables, 
spending the summer at the watering- 
places or in Switzerland,—and all 
this with little expense to themselves, 
since their great trains of servants 
cost almost nothing, owing to the 
cheapness of labor. 
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Thus, there is an immense differ- 
ence between the poor and the rich 
in Europe, owing partly to the origi- 
nal establishment, in feudal times, of 
a few princes or knights over whole 
nations or departments. When these 
were afterwards united with the 
French kingdom or the German em- 
pire, the proprietors gave up their 
independence, but not their land. 
It is owing partly, too, to privileges 
granted from time to time by kings 
and princes, in the shape of rent- 
charges, exemptions from taxation, 
etc.; and partly to the start gotten 
by long-continued acquisitions. 

This difference cannot now be 
removed. The poor cannot become 
rich, the rich need not become poor. 
Besides the reasons already suggested 
for this, the rich are specially privi- 
leged under the government. In the 
first place, there is a large class of 
them in the nobility, with their lands, 
factories, rent-charges, etc. When 
any one becomes exceptionally rich 
or influential in business, like the 
Rothschilds, he is commonly admitted 
to the nobility, and granted the ex- 
clusive privileges which they hold 
as a class, as against the poor. 
These nobility have in every country 
their House of Lords, where their 
interests may be specially taken care 
of. Again, property qualifications 
are generally required for holding 
office in the government, and even 
for voting. In Prussia, where the 
people vote, not directly for their 
representatives, but for electors, 
their votes count according to their 
wealth. Thus, the wealthy are not 
only given a start by the government, 
but they are put in the government 
to keep their start. Therefore we say, 
that the difference between the two 
classes cannot be removed. 

Hence we have the socialistic move- 
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ment. Itsends are: 1. To relieve 
the poor; 2. To elevate the working 
class, and 3. To give the full advan- 
tages of labor to the laborer. Its 
more ultimate ends are, the sweep- 
ing away of the differences between 
the rich and the poor, and a general 
readjustment of society. 

There are other reasons, however, 
for socialism, political rather than 
economical, yet allied to these. 

First, there is the inequality in gov- 
ernment, which itself first creates a 
difference between the lower and the 
upper classes, and then steadily wi- 
dens and perpetuates it. The first it 
does officially ; the second it does by 
its patronage, but no less surely. 

Let us, then, consider next how the 
aristocratic governments work di- 
rectly to create and preserve their 
alvantages, and to make all classes, 
including the laboring man, contrib- 
ute thereto. 

Their patronage is so directed as 
to help those who are loyal to the 
aristocratic sentiment, and to grind 
down the others, and to establish in 
customs, morals, etc., the distinctions 
thus made. 

The public offices which are at 
their disposal, are in part the same 
as those at the disposal of our ad- 
ministration, and are open to the 
. 8ame abuses. But this is not all. 
Besides the circumstance that admin- 
istrations are permanent there, their 
patronage is far more extensive, and 
includes many kinds that the Amer- 
ican government has nothing to do 
with. In the first place, the railroads 
of Europe are generally under the 
State, and managed entirely by gov- 
ernment officers. This is especially 
the case in Germany. Many of the 
factories, especially the porcelain and 
iron works, are carried on by the 
State ; so is the working of mines, and 
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much shipping. Great tracts of land 
also belong, not to any individuals, 
but to the government, and are farmed 
under its direction. So that it will 
be seen that these governments have 
not merely high offices but labor to 
give, and that they hold the common 
people directly dependent upon them, 
as our administration holds the office- 
seekers. This employment they give 
to the loyal, and often as a reward of 
fidelity to the crown, or to some of 
its adjuncts. Nor can the people 
evade an expression of their princi- 
ples, if they are hostile to those of 
the managers of these institutions, so 
as to obtain employment while con- 
cealing their opposition. For in Eu- 
rope the people are generally required 
to vote by calling out the name of 
their candidate or elector, while the 
agents of the government stand by 
to threaten them with loss of em- 
ployment if they vote contrary to 
their wishes. It is thus that even 
private corporations, and the rich 
generally, control the vote of the 
employees in Europe. 

Again, the government has in all 
those countries a great army on which 
to lavish its patronage ; and in some 
of them, as in Prussia, this embraces 
all its citizens. Now, it makes a 
great difference whether one in this 
army is to be a private or an officer, 
and the people accordingly compete 
eagerly for distinction in this service. 
Those who once become officers 
continue their rivalry, in hope of pro- 
motion, and those who are privates, 
in hope of elevation In various 
civil matters, too, there is no less 
patronage dispensed. To lawyers, 
physicians, -ecclesiastics, teachers, 
engineers, etc., life positions are 


in Europe. 


" given, or at least life salaries; and 


since every one who passes the re- 
quired examination (in Prussia, for 
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example), and shows becoming loy- 
alty, is ensured such a position, even 
students yet in the university have 
the strongest motiyes laid upon them 
to keep on the side of royalty. In 
this way a special class is built up 
against the workingmen; or rather, 
all the higher classes are consolidated 
in one interest against them. 

Again, there is a vast household 
patronage wielded by the royal and 
aristocratic families. These have 
thousands of positions to give to 
servants, coachmen, attendants, por- 
ters, keepers of palaces and castles, 
and the like. They also must have 
their purveyors, or tradesmen. There 
is not a groceryman, baker,, lace- 
dealer, jeweller, or manufacturer in 
Berlin-who does not aspire to the 
honor of selling something to a mem- 
ber of the royal family or nobility, 
that he may thenceforth be known as 
under their patronage, and so attract 
more easily the custom both of the 
court and of the people. One can 
readily imagine the toadyism that 
this gives rise to, and how it shows 
itself on all suitable occasions. The 
noble families have also under their 
patronage the painters, sculptors, and 


architects, who bestow much of their- 


time in making pictures, busts, and 
monuments of them ; poets, who sing 
their praises; historians, who are 
tempted to adapt history to suit their 
ends; and almost every other class 
of talent. 

It is well known, too, that the king 
of every country has innumerable or- 
ders, medals, etc., to confer, not only 
on persons of rank, but on all classes. 
Whatever may be the value of such 
medals, or of the distinctions which 
they create, they serve powerfully to 


fix in the mind of everybody the idea ° 


of rank or caste, and to interest him 
in preserving its distinctions. It 


makes everybody feel himself above 
somebody else, and respect the high- 
er ranks to which he aspires. In 
complete harmony with this, every- 
body is known in Europe by his 
“profession,” or “rank.” He is al- 
ways registered as ‘ nobleman,” 
“gentleman,” “tradesman,” “ me- 
chanic,” etc., and is addressed as 
such and privileged as such. He 
has his place to observe, his manner 
of acting, his way of living. Every- 
body has a right to expect of him what 
is due to his position, and to treat 
him accordingly. To act out of one’s 
position, either above it or below it, 
is in Europe the height of impropriety. 

All this has a marked influence on 
the minds of the people. There is a 
general disposition to respect those 
above, and, in those above, to respect 
themselves. They have honors shown 
them by those beneath them, and 
are haughty. There is a general dis- 
position to despise those below, and, 
in them, to despise themselves. They 
have contempt shown them and are 
humble. Accordingly the upper class- 
es are respectable, honorable, ceremo- 
nious, and attentive to the propricties, 
both in appearance and conduct. The 
lower classes are little respected, and 
soon become little respectable. They 
are privileged to be mean, just as the 


others are privileged to be “ noble.” . 


Some of the traits which are thus 
produced in the lower classes are very 
deplorable. There seems to be no 
self-respect among them, no sense of 
honor, none of that high-mindedness 
which belongs to every decent Ameri- 
can, whatever his circumstances. This 
shows. itself in those contemptible 
little customs which every American 
traveller observes in European coun- 
tries. Almost every man with whom 
you come in contact expects a fee 
from you. Waiters, coachmen, por- 
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ters, sextons, guides, all expect fees 
in addition to their pay. If you ask 
a poor man in the street to direct 
you, he will expect something for it. 
Railroad conductors try so to demean 
themselves before you that you will 
fee them on parting. So steamboat 
attendants, and the members of a 
ship’s crew. If you pass a working- 
man in the rural districts, he not 
unfrequently asks you for tobacco, 
whiskey, or a little money. Once, on 
the coast of Italy, I went out of my 
way to look at some fishermen haul- 
- ingin a seine with sardines. Scarcely 
had they got through when one after 
another came to me for his fee. Girls 
in many cities will run along the 
streets and put flowers in your but- 
ton-hole, expecting something in re- 
turn for it. Travellers in the Alps 


are all aware how at almost every 
road-crossing they find somebody to 


offer them a glass of cool water, or 
an Alpine rose, or to make them an 
echo, or sing them asong. In Italy, 
it is one of the most common em- 
ployments to get money out of for- 
eigners by some such useless service. 
Ido not speak here of the beggars. 
They descend much lower than this, 
and are an innumerable class. But 
the poor of Europe very generally 
live in the capacity of half-beggars. 
I might mention here also the little- 
ness to which the people almost in- 
variably descend in their business,— 
little quibblings, little fibbings, little 
dishonesties, etc. A shopkeeper or 
market-woman will go into a violent 
dispute over half a cent. They will 
lie and try to cheat you if they are 
only selling a peanut. In all their 
dishonesties they are in entire con- 
trast with the Americans, who, how- 
ever much they may lie, rarely tell 
little lies, and never attempt to cheat 
you except when something of value 
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is at stake, — a dishonesty that may 
almost be said to command respect. 
The people in Europe, however, know 
that nobody respects them, or ex- 
pects an honorable course, either of 
virtue or of sin, from them; so that 
they act low, just as they dress low 
and live low. It is the privilege of 
their poverty ; and all they can gain 
in honor by a course of upright con- 
duct would not outweigh the half 
cent which their necessity impels 
them to get by dishonor. 

It need hardly be said that all who 
aspire, or wish to be thought respect- 
able, not only ape the upper classes, 
but, to the same extent, show a con- 
tempt for the common people. They 
seem to measure their respectability 
by the strength of this contempt, and 
think it will be accounted good breed- 
ing if they show it on all appropriate 
occasions. There is in this a marked 
contrast with what our American sys- 
tem develops, where any one, to be 
popular, must profess to love the peo- 
ple whether he does so or not, and 
where our public men, from trying to 
seem to love them, are led ultimately 
to love them. In Europe we have 
snobs rather than demagogues. And, 
saddest of all, the common people 
themselves fall in with this state of 
things, and learn an awe for the high, © 
and even for the snobs ; and learn to 
hate those who are like themselves, 
like the slaves in the South who hated 
the poor whites who had “no nig- 
gers.” 

All this suggests to the people, if 
not to those most imbruted by this 
condition of things, at least to the 
free minds who can rise above and 
think over and beyond the evils 
weighing upon them, the need of a 
radical revolution; one that will not 
only destroy monarchy and aristoc- 
racy as the cause of these, but will 
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change the institutions, customs, mor- 
als, and feelings into which their wide- 
reaching effects have found way. 

We do not here consider the wrongs 
that the people suffer from special 
legislative enactments against them : 
as the fact that they cannot speak 
even in private conversation against 
the aristocracy or members of the 
reigning dynasty; that they dare 
not assemble or discuss any ques- 
tion in open meetings without po- 
lice, or except at certain specified 
times of the year; that even then 
they cannot speak freely, but are un- 
der fear of saying something that 
will be construed into treason; that 
the students in the universities, who 
generally espouse this cause, as they 
do that of all radical reforms, dare 
not discuss political questions at all ; 
that the people cannot unite in any 
organizations looking to a remedy 
of their condition, all such being con- 
demned under the recent laws against 
the Internationals ; that the press is 
not free, the censorship being estab- 
lished in every country, and fines and 
imprisonment and confiscation of is- 
sues and suspension of papers being 
of every-day occurrence; that the 
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are also ends proposed, complete 
political or social: ideals to be real- 
ized, which attract the people, while 
the evils repel them. Under this 
double inspiration they are carried 
forward, not only to revolutionize . 
society, but to attempt to build it 
up after other models. 

Such, then, are the causes of so- 
cialism: the miserable condition of 
the poor; the great difference be- 
tween them and the rich; the in- 
equality in the governments of 
Europe; and the desire of a state 
of social perfection in opposition to 
all this. 

This subject, as will readily be 
imagined, has great attractive power, 
and draws to it especially workmen, 
including also the poor, the misera- 
ble, the discontented, and the class 
of vague theorists. It addresses the 
largest part of society, and those 
who from ‘their sufferings are most 
readily excited, and who from having 
nothing to lose are most ready to 
act. It addresses a class, too, 
embittered by their actual or sup- 
posed wrongs, and who, in many 
cases, have been sunk into crime by 
the pressure of poverty and injus- 


working class are not free to migrate™ tice, and who are ignorant of the dif- 


at will from one part of the country to 
another, or to large cities ; that they 
cannot practise any other business or 
trade than their own; that they can- 
not work without a certificate from 
their last employer. We do not, we 


say, discuss these matters, but only: 


show how the people are controlled in- 
directly in social affairs by the spirit 
of the government. 

Hence, we may say, arises the 
question of socialism from a politi- 
cal stand-point. 

There are other causes of social- 
ism, however. Those mentioned 
above are evils of society, or of 
government, to be remedied. There 


ficulties of government, and even of 
the laws of revolutions. It willreadily 
be seen, then, that there thus exists 
an inflammable, violent, and powerful 
element. We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that the socialists are a great! 
party now, attracting by the dangers | 
which they threaten the governments 
which they could not soften by the 
evils they were suffering. 

The principles of the socialists aré 
of course determined by the above- 
mentioned causes, and by the char- 
acter of the people which those causes 
are calculated to influence. These 
principles we shall discuss at another 
time. 
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COUNTRY SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 
BY M, H. HINCKLEY. 


AN OCTOBER EVENING. 


Masszs of dark flying scud, driven 
by the south wind, rush in wild, 
tossing confusion across the evening 
sky, now hurled together in moun- 
tains of mist, and then, when some 
current, catching the vapory mass, 
rends and separates it into feathery 
clouds that curl and dissipate like 
smoke, giving glimpses of the blue 
depths beyond, that look so peaceful 
and serene. 

Skimming, wheeling, darting, but 
flying near the earth to-night, are the 
white-bellied swallows, who have con- 
gregated together, old and young, 
preparatory to their flight southward. 
Across the meadows they sweep by 
hundreds, now breasting the strong 
south wind, and again skimming 
before it, carrying destruction to 
insect life wherever they go. Flap- 
ping lazily up out of the misty east, 
with fo’ ied neck, and legs outstretch- 
ed behind, comes a blue heron. 
Through the flock of swallows he 
moves, finding himself an awkward 


his balance, until, turning around, he 
finally faces the wind, stands bolt 
upright, and begins to adjust his 
feathers against the coming storm. 
The old oak on which he stands 
creaks, as it wavers and totters in 
the blast. Spring, for many years, 
has brought it no changing beauty. 
Each season has only stripped it of 
some decayed, worm-eaten limb, from 
which the bark and clinging mosses 
with which nature so kindly covers 
decay, have first cleaved off, and left 
the bare wood, like a withered arm, 
protruding from some tattered gar- 
ment. This tree has been the resting- 
place for innumerable birds. The 
osprey, in the spring, soaring across 
from brook to river, halts here to 
dispose of the fish so tightly clutched 
in his claws. The crow chooses it 
as an alarm-post, from which to give 
warning to his fellows in the meadow 
and field below. The hawk here 
takes his observations of the farm- 
yards lying near; and the feathers 


intruder in the midst of this gracefulthat lie at the tree’s base tell of his 


company; but giving a harsh, dis- 
cordant croak, by way of passing 
courtesy, he holds on his course up 
the brook, until he reaches the dead 
oak on the high ground negr the 
meadow. Preparing to alight, he 
lurches his long neck forward, FS) 
_ those ungainly legs downward, at 
the same time giving two or three 
strokes of his wings to impel himself 
to the desired limb But it is no 
easy matter for this bird to gain his 
equipoise when he first alights. He 
tilts about, changes his footing, and 
with each fresh gust that comes, half 
spreads those mighty wings to gain 


successful raids. When the chatter- 
ing grakles flock together in the fall, 
this tree invites them, too; and as 
they settle by hundreds, the limbs 
look as if draped in mourning, till, 
moved by a common feeling, away 
they wheel with that rushing sound, 
the combination of wing and note, 
to the deep oak forest, where the 
acorns are most abundant. The 
woodpeckers have long ago deserted 
the old ruin as a nesting-place, but 
safe in its hollow trunk the squirrel 
still hides his winter store. 

As the shades of evening approach, 


‘the heron launches forth from his 
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perch, and scales to his feeding- 
grounds in the shallow pools of the 
meadow below. With slow and 
measured tread he strides through 
these shallows and along the oozy 
edge of the brook, with neck drawn 
back and beak pointed downward, 
ready to give a stroke to fish or rep- 
tile unfortunate enough to be found 
within his range. At each step he 
takes he draws together the toes of 
the raised foot, which, as he plants it 
again, are so gently spread that no 
splash or sound can be heard. This 
noiselessness of movement in so 
large a bird is wonderful. 

Farther up the meadow the brook 
takes a large bend, sweeping around 
the edge of a dense wood. In sum- 
mer, when the trees are in full leaf, 
the reflections of this wood in the 
water as night comes on, together 
with the gathering shades, wrap the 
spot in a strange, almost portentous 
gloom. One evening, when the 
twilight had faded out, so that ob- 
jects were scarcely distinguishable 
here, and when through the wood and 
over the dark, shadowy surface of the 
water brooded that almost oppressive 
silence that causes the imagination 
to clothe familiar objects with a new 
and weird beauty, were seen, now 
and then, playing on the water’s sur- 
face, glints of light. Not a sound 
could the ear catch; but as the eye 
followed these quickly-vanishing 
touches, they led along the brook’s 
edge, and approached an opening 
where the last ruddy glow that still 
lingered in the west, was reflected on 
the water. Across this rosy pathway 
silently stalked a majestic heron. 
Suddenly he halted, suspecting him- 
self observed, and stretching forward 
his long neck peered into the dark- 
ness ; then giving a bound,and spread- 
ing at the same time those large 
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wings, flapped heavily back to the 
gloomy wood. 

But to-night the heron, intently 
searching for food, marches on with 
his solemn and cautious tread. A 
large frog, sitting and blinking in 
serene meditation in a tussock of 
grass, thinks to elude his sharp sight 
by drawing his limbs together more 
compactly and cowering close to the 
ground ; but it is in vain; the heron 
sees him, and just as the frog at- 
tempts to escape by making a jump 
for the water, seizes him with that 
quick and certain stroke of the bill, 
and mercilessly beating and thrashing 
him against the ground, soon reduces 
the frog to a shapeless mass, and 
swallows him without any apparent 
effort. The beak of this heron is 
long, stout, and sharp, so that it can 
give a severe wound; and for this 
reason the bird, when wounded, is 
dangerous to approach. 

It is usually in this month that the 
herons leave for the south, after con- 
gregating together in flocks. One fall 
morning, after a sharp frost, numbers 
of these birds, apparently old and 
young together, for they differed con- 
siderably in size, collected in this 
vicinity. They were along the brook’s 
edge, in the meadows, and about the 
ponds in the pine wood. The day 
following, a southerly wind, driving 
before it low, flying wreaths of vapor, 
brought to them the breath of their 
southern home. In the morning most 
of them were gathered together in 
the top branches of the pine trees, 
where they stood stretching forward 
their long necks, and lifting their 
wings as if testing them for the 
weary flight before them. Two or 
three of what we supposed were the 
older birds, occasionally circled over 
the woods, as if marshalling the 
flock together. When all was ready 
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for departure, away in a broad circle 
swept the whole army of herons. 
Over the woods they circled, occa- 
sionally giving this peculiar harsh 
croak, as if to summon all stragglers 
into the ranks, and at each sweep 
moynting ever higher and higher. 
They soon rose above the hurrying 
seud, and, gradually diminishing in 
size, passed out of sight. 

Birds of passage seem to prefer 
flying against the wind. This, at 
first, seems strange; but it will be 
seen that an opposing wind lifts 
them, while a wind which would 
seemingly propel, only beats them 
earthward. Many sea-fowl cannot 
rise from the water without first 
turning about to breast the wind; 
and a snipe sturted from the meadow 
grass invariably rises towards the 
breeze, if there is any. 

Although the mist and coming 
night are fast blurring into indis- 
tinctness all distant objects, we still 
trace the heron’s tall form slowly 
moving ‘up the brook. But hark! 
now we catch a whistling rustle of 
wings. It is not the swallows, for 
they have now vanished for the 
night ; nor the heron, for he is still 
striding on. Soon, out of the mist 
and gathering dusk, sweeping in 
broad circles over the meadow, oc- 
casionally stooping as if to alight, 
then rising again, not quite sure that 
their safety is complete, we see five 
wood-ducks. After circling about 
several times, they at last settle 
down among the long grasses and 
reeds growing in the water, and we 
hear that peculiar spluttering sound 
which they make as they filter the 
water through their bills. 

This is probably part of a brood 
reared in the neighborhood. The 
nest was about twenty feet from the 
ground, in the hollow trunk of an 

28 
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elm-tree whose topmost branches had 
been wrenched off in a gale, and on 
the soft bed of decayed wood fallen 
together within the decaying trunk, 
at a depth of three or four feet 
within the top, as if down a chimney, 
were laid twelve yellowish-white 
eggs. Mingled with this soft de- 
cayed wood, and partially concealing 
the eggs, were down and feathers. 
Both ducks were cautious in move- 
ment, rarely showing themselves, 
except towards night. 

After the brood was hatched, the 
toddling little things were carried 
from the nest to the ground, but in 
what manner I do not know; and as 
the mother-bird led them from this 
nesting-place to the river, she came 
out on the public road as a carriage 
was passing. Aware of danger, the 
young darted among the briars and 
stones at the road-side, while the old 
bird fluttered on, occasionally alight- 
ing in the dust at the horse’s feet, 
and then taking wing again, until, 
feeling that she had lured the danger 
from her brood, back she circled to 
where she left them, and by a pecu- 
liar coaxing note soon gathered 
them about her again. Then, follow- 
ing a stone wall, she led them 
through brambles, tall grass, or 
whatever could conceal them, until 
she reached the river. There they 
were often seen until they could fly 
as well as their mother. These 
ducks are fond of acorns, and are 
frequently seen at this season of the 
year feeding under oak-trees, espe- 
cially those growing near water. 
Their plumage is very beautiful. 

As we turn to leave the meadow, 
suddenly up start these five ducks, 
and with that whistling rustle of the 
wings circle away in the deepened 
dusk. Out from the tangled margin 
of the brook, where the ducks were 
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feeding, silently moves what looks in 
this dim light like a small piece of 
dark wood. The gusts of wind as 
they Sweep across the water ruffle its 
surface, changing the dark reflections 
of swaying flags and bending grasses 
into waving, crinkled lines. Through 
these comes, still noiselessly moving, 
that dark object ; but as it crosses the 
brook where only the sky overhead 
reflects itself, we see by the wake 
made that it is a musk-rat pushing a 
collection of some material before 
him. 

As he nears the foot-bridge where 
we stand, catching a glimpse of us, 
he gives a splash and dives under 
water. Soon something floats to the 
surface, and, a flaw of wind catching 
it, sweeps it back against the bank. 
We find it to be grass-roots and 
bits of rushes that the musk-rat had 
gnawed off and was pushing to the 
mud bar where the old willow and 
button bushes grow, to use in build- 
ing his winter quarters. 

As soon as the first frosts are felt, 
the musk-rats select a mud bar, or 
spot where the bushes grow in the 
winter, often near lilies, — asthe root 
of this plant is a favorite article of 
food with them,—and proceed to lay 
a foundation for their house. In the 
first place they gnaw off at the 
water’s edge a quantity of coarse 
grasses, rushes, and small bushes. 
Gathering this between the chin and 
fore-paws, as if carrying the mate- 
rial in their arms, they push it 
before them to the place where they 
intend using it, as this musk-rat was 
just doing The place where they 
have harvested their grass and rushes 
looks as if some one had mowed it 
with a scythe. After the musk-rats 
have brought together material 
enough to make a solid foundation, 
and have raised the structure to the 
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water’s edge, they dive below and 
tunnel underneath it, coming up 
through the middle of the mass. 
The work is therf carried on from the 
inside; mud, decayed vegetation, 
moss, and other such material, is 
carried through this tunnel «and 
pushed out from the inside until it is 
raised to the right height and roofed 
over; or, as Whittier poetically de- 
scribes it, — 
‘*The musk-rat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud walls Jaid.” 


Inside this hillock a small chamber 
about a foot in diameter is left, and 
here, within solid, compact walls, 
sometimes two feet thick, the musk- 
rats have their comfortable winter 
quarters. 

Their tunnel gives them access to 
the water when the brook is frozen 
over. In the winter a rap on this 
nest will bring one or more of its in- 
mates out, and you will see them 
scatter away on the bottom of the 
brook, picking their way among the 
stones and roots, leaving wherever 
they go, if the brook is frozen over, 
a line of bubbles under the ice. 
When an open space is reached the 
creature gently rises to the water’s 
surface, and just putting the nose and 
one eye above water, takes an ob- 
servation and a breath of fresh air 
at the same time, but instantly dives 
again. 

These nests vary in size, and look 
quite rough when first built and until 
the snow and rain smooths them off. 
If the nest is broken open they im- 
mediately begin repairs, working from 
the inside. When the meadows and 
brook are frozen over, the nests ap- 
pear as if built on the ice, and some- 
times, in. the late winter or spring 
freshets, the upper part of the nest is 
lifted up and moved, which would 
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naturally confirm this impression ; but 
upon examination it will be found 
that the foundation always rests on 
the solid ground below. 

Last fall the musk-rats, moved by 
some freak, built a nest in the boat- 
house at Punkapog Pond, after the 
boat was housed for the season. The 
. foundation of the nest rested partly 
on the boat and partly on the floor 
of the house, which, owing to the 
high water, was submerged ; and as 
the boat was not raised in the house, 
the space between it and the floor 
served the same purpose as the tun- 
nel they, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would make. ll the fishing 
tackle, and everything they could 
manage, was drawn together to help 
form their structure. When the 
house was opened in the spring the 
nest was found. It was estimated 
that in building it about five bushels 
of material had been brought in. 
The tenants were loth to leave their 
comfortable quarters, returning again 
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and again as the work of removing 
the material went on. 

Every sound is now hushed except 
‘the rush of the restless south wind 
and the voice of the cricket, who, 
regardless of the gathering damp- 
ness, still repeats his sad note, that 
tells of fleeing bird and falling leaf. 
As long, however, as the swallows, 
which, earlier in the evening, we saw 
‘skimming over this brook and mead- 
ow, still linger with us, we cannot . 
feel that summer has wholly van- 
ished ; for, as these swallows bring 
its spirit with them, so they seem to 
bear it away. 

As the wind sweeps by, rustling 
through the yellow-leaved birches 
and maples gorgeous with their fall 
tints, which night now paints all in 
the same dark hue, a feeling of sad- 
ness creeps over us, until we remem- 
ber that in the folded buds behind 
the flaming leaves, rests Nature’s 
promise of returning spring. 

Milton, Mass. 


A FLOWER ROOM. 


HOWLAND. 


BY MARIE 


Tue growth of esthetic culture 
among the people is signally shown 
in the ever-increasing passion for 
flowers. Private conservatories are 
no longer confined to the very opu- 
lent, and what the florists have named 
“window gardening,” is pursued with 
enthusiasm. The sale of pot plants 
and cut flowers in all our large towns 
is a flourishing business; and it is 
safe to say that there is not a florist 
in the country, having an average 
capacity for his work, who is not 
making money. One of the great 
florists of New York wrote, in 1868 : 


‘¢ For the New York market alone it 
is estimated that two acres, or nearly 
100,000 square feet of glass, are now 
used for growing violets alone,” and 
the demand has probably quadrupled . 
since that time, not only for violets, 
but for roses, camellias, verbenas, 
tuberoses, hyacinths, heliotropes, jas- 
mines, and many others. 

At present there is scarcely a 
country home, however modest, which - 
has not a small portion of the land, 
at least, consecrated to the culture of 
flowers and flowering shrubs; and 
though the marigold, the hollyhock. 
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the mottled tiger-lily, the wooden- 
shaped, offensive-smelling dahlia, 
which has no charm but color, — 
although these still cruelly monopo- 
lize the space, still they are giving 
way yearly, more and more, to beds 
of fragrant mignonette, to stately, 
sweet-breathing white lilies, to ver- 
benas and geraniums, to a multitude 
of darling roses, and other flowering 
shrubs ; to pansies, and perfumed vio- 
lets from England, France, and Italy, 
which are all superior to our native 
violets in fragrance. The new double 
violet, the Marie Louise, will exhale 
from a single flower a soft delicious 
odor that may be distinctly perceived 
across a small room by any one sen- 
sitive to odors. It is the loveliest 
of all the violets, but rare as yet, and 
little known. ’ 

There are two prime reasons why 
so many fail with their in-door plants : 
they do not know that most plants 
demand imperatively a season of 
rest dugg every year, and because 
their eyes so lack training that they 
fail to detect the first appearance of 
disease. 

With regard to seasons of rest, 
all plants need them. When, after 
bearing many flowers, some of the 
leaves are seen to lose their color 
and lustre, the plant should have less 
moisture and less warmth for a 
month at least. Then cut back some 
of the branches, give plenty of water, 
and replant in fresh earth-if the pot 
is full of roots. In repotting, quan- 
tities of dark roots may be nipped 
off, and the plant do all the better 
for it. One vital rule should not be 
neglected : if plants must be cheated 
out of their due amount of warmth 
and sunshine, they must also have 
less water, or the equilibrium is de- 
stroyed. In the autumn, when the 
nights are often cold, and yet the 
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time for fires not fully come, more 
plants are killed by water than by 
all other causes combined. This is 
the natural time for house plants to 
rest. Water freely when a plant is 
growing vigorously or in its full 
blossoming ; at all other times give 
less water. 

As to the lack of training in the 
generality of eyes, the fact is well 
known to the scientific. Not one in 
ten of those who have cultivated 
house plants for years could draw - 
the leaf of the calla, one of the 
commonest of house plants, so that 
any botanist or anybody else could 
recognize it: not from the want of 
knowledge of drawing, for the same 
hand could outline a vase, a lamp, a 
fan, so that any one would know 
what it was. Now if the amateur 
florist will observe attentively the 
aspect of the healthy leaves of his 
plants, he will-soon learn to detect, 
not simply their fading or curling up, 
but the slightest loss of tone. Then 
is the time for examination, and the 
best eyes will often need the aid of a 
little hand-glass, especially for the 
red spider, which only very good eyes, 
if unpractised, can perceive. This 
is one of the direst pests of house 
plants, and many a lady has had 
her roses, apple-scented geraniums, 
pinks, heliotropes, and many other 
plants ravaged by it year after 
year without knowing the cause. 
The best remedy is to pull off and 
burn all the dead leaves, and then fill 
a large pitcher with quite warm car- 
bolic soap-suds, or whale-oil soap- 
suds, and, tying a cloth over the 
earth in the pot to prevent its falling 
out, invert the plant in the suds and 
leave it there for a good hour. Then 
replace the soap-suds by pure water 
for a few minutes, or rinse the plant 
in any way. Possibly the tenderest 
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shoots may be injured by the process, 
but it will strengthen the plant to 
lose these after it has had a long 
struggle with its enemy. A lady 
acquaintance, whose modest little 
conservatory in ‘ South Jersey” will 
presently be described, keeps a tall 
vase of this liquid, to which she 
has added one of her husband’s 
strongest old pipes. She has not 
renewed the water for more than a 
year, except to add fresh, or more 
soap, occasionally. One would think 
this strong mixture would kill the 
plants outright, but it does not ; and 
her collection of plants and flowers 
is the admiration of all who have 
seen it. This prescription has been 


proved by over three years’ almost 
daily experience. _ 

There is a charm in cultivating 
flowers “under glass,” as florists 


term it, which can hardly be over- 
estimated. In the open air we can- 
not have them so fully under our 
control. Violent rains may drench 
them and destroy the bloom of their 
opening petals; cruel winds may 
lash them to death; drought we can 
hardly protect them against ; while a 
scorching sun may fade them, or an 
untimely frost destroy them in a 
single night. Against all these 
dangers the florist is absolutely 
powerless, except in the case of 
drought, from which he may partially 
protect them. But when he has them 
in a world which he has created, he 
can shade them from a broiling sun, 
or even take them up bodily and 
carry them to a cooler spot. Drought 
cannot injure them, nor winds nor 
rains nor untimely frosts. 

If it is the destiny of mind to rule 
matter, as we have always been 
taught, and if we are progressing, 
hot retrograding, in the order of this 
control, surely we must believe that 
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we are some day to control the 
weather so that vegetation may be 
calculated with certainty. Nature 
is not inimical to man; she is only 
inexorable in the matter of condi- 
tions. The oak will grow for him as 
vigorously and cheerfully in a two- 
inch pot as in a field of twenty acres, 
if only he will give it sun and water, 
and change it to larger vessels as it 
outgrows the smaller. At present 
we have only partially mastered the 
conditions that nature demands. 
During a devastating drought the 
farmer looks wistfully and hopelessly 
at the rain-bearing clouds passing 
directly over his meridian. O for 
the power to make them discharge 
their life-giving treasures! And 
then the insects that multiply by 
millions and destroy the labor of 
months in a single day! Surely we 
swagger too inordinately about our 
triumph over matter, when the whole 
scientific world is unable to grapple 
with the peach-borer or the curculio ! 
As for the various insects and slugs 
that feed upon the foliage and flowers 
of the conservatory, the florist who 
understands his business is master 
of the situation. Closing the doors 
and windows, he lights a smoking 
fire of coarse tobacco, and his 
enemies surrender at discretion. 
For ladies who keep their flowers 
in windows, and in summer on 
verandas, this is not practicable. 
The more patient and devoted crush 
the slugs on their ivies one by one; 
brush the “green fly” from their 
in-door roses with a feather; while 
for the horrid beetle that fattens on 
the petals of the garden rose, they 
wisely attack him with a brush and 
acan of boiling water. If all would 
do this it would be effectual; but it 
is rather disheartening when your 
neighbor, less sensitive to the charms 
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of a garden, leaves her rose-bugs to 
multiply by the million, thus ensuring 
you an increase of trouble for the 
coming year. Still your labor of 
love will not be in vain, The pos- 
session of a flourishing, well-kept 
garden will excite envy, if no better 
sentiment, and stimulate others to 
greater care. We may be encouraged 
also by the fact that the taste for the 
4 cultivation of flowers is rapidly in- 
creasing everywhere. 

All over the civilized world to-day 
women save their flower-seeds with 
care, and by exchanging with friends 
and buying new plants or seeds, year- 
ly increase or improve their stock. 
They lift their bulbs and tubers in the 
autumn tenderly, and preserve them 
from cold and moisture as best they 
may; and considering the very lim- 
ited advantages most of them have 
enjoyed for obtaining a knowledge 
of the habits and conditions of plants, 
and the cruel failures that often follow 
their most-careful-efforts, their devo- 
tion is something noble and touching. 
Winter after winter they renew their 
attempts to preserve certain favorite 
plants in doors, often carrying heavy 
pots and boxes into the cellar when 
the night cold threatens them, and 
in the morning lugging them back 
again, notwithstanding their multi- 
farious and ever-recurring household 
and other cares. 

In the conservatory which has al- 
ready been mentioned in this article, 
there is a magnificent plant with large 
crimson and rose-colored flowers. It 
is the Hibiscus Cooperii. Then there 
is the Abutilon Thomsonii, its rich 
green, maple-shaped leaves blotched 
with gold in angular patterns; the 
C erodendron Balfouri, a marvel of 
beauty ; the Japanese barberry, sur- 
named Darwinii, after the botanist 
who introduced it into England, the 
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father of the present distinguished 
scholar. 

Are not these names — Cooper, 
Thompson, Balfour, Darwin — more 
effectually immortalized than they 
could be by the biggest possible pile 
of stones? Even the:pyramids are 
crumbling to dust, and the name of 
the man whose devotion to floricul- 
ture produced this magnificent abuti- 
lon is more effectually perpetuated 
than that of Cheops. 

The private cultivation of flowers 
in winter, now that hot-air furnaces 
and base-burners are becoming com- 
mon, is attended with more certainty, 


“and is constantly increasing. For a 


long time it was said that flowers 
would not flourish in furnace-heated 
rooms; but this has been proved an 
error, at least where the furnace 
draught is supplied by a pipe leading 
to the outside air, and the hot-air 
chamber with water for evaporation ; 
and without these no furnace is fit 
for warming dwelling-houses. Even 
then, the air may be too dry for a 
very small collection of plants. Ina 
small room full, this is corrected by 
placing the pots on tables furnished 
with a little upright edge for holding 
wet moss. No room can be so dry as 
one heated by the common parlor- 
stoves. These exhaust the air of the 
room and create draughts through ~ 
every crack and crevice, for how else 
can oxygen be supplied to the burn- 
ing fuel? The draught of these 
stoves should, like the furnace heat- 
er, be supplied by a pipe connected 
with the open air. This has already 
been done with perfect success, and 
must soon come into general use. 
When this taste for flowers be- 
comes strongly developed, we feel a 
need for them that nothing else can 
satisfy. We must have them in win- 
ter, despite the trouble of taking care 
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of them ; and they are never so dear 
to us as when we see them unfolding 
their delicate petals and exhaling 
their delicious summer odors, sepa- 
rated from certain and instant death 
only by a thin sheet of glass. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if a true appre- 
ciation of flowers can be created by 
their summer cultivation alone, It is 
certain that the presence of a single 
pot of flowers in vigorous condition, 
across which we look into the bleak 
and barren winter, gives more keen 
delight, more solid satisfaction, than 
a garden full in midsummer, And 
the winter conservatory need no long- 
er be considered a luxury attainable 
only by the very wealthy. One like 
that which I will now describe is 
within the reach of most families of 
moderate means who live in the 
country. . 
This flower room is in the shelter 


angle between the dining-room and 


the main body of the house. It is 
twelve feet by ten: one longer side 
next the main building which is 
northwest of it, and a shorter one 
next the dining-room, opening into it 
by folding doors whose upper halves 
are glazed. The outer or southwest 
end is filled by three ordinary win- 
dows, which extend from the roof to 
within two and a half feet from the 
floor; and there is a large sash in 
the southeastern slope of the roof. 
All the rest of the roof is of nar- 
row ‘“‘tongued and grooved” boards, 
shingled over, and planed within, 
because the inside of the roof is ex- 
posed — though at present nearly 
covered by ivies. The outer walls 
are of similar pine stuff, over which, 
on the weather side, is laid felt paper, 
and over this again are ordinary sid- 
ing boards, painted. When after a 
time the inside boards shrank, leay- 
ing cracks between them, the mistress 
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of the house cut blue paper-muslin 
into narrow strips, which she pasted 
over every joint in both roof and 
sides, covering the whole with a 
double coating of nice varnish. As 
this was after the boards had just 
turned a golden brown by time, the 
effect of the blue—a color chosen 
because of the great scarcity of blue 
among conservatory flowers— is ex- 
ceedingly striking. The floor is of 
pitchy southern pine, oiled with com- 
mon coal oil about three times a 
year, so that the water from the 
sprinkler can do no harm, and is 
easily absorbed by a large sponge 
fastened on the end of astick. Un- 
der the three windows to the south- 
west is a stationary table, or bench, 
for the flower-pots, covered with moss 
for them to stand in, and occupying 
the whole space except that in the 
western corner, where eighteen inches 
from the floor stands a barrel supplied 
with water from the rain cistern by 
a little iron pump. Both the barrel 
and the little pump-stand are painted 
blue. The front upright edge of this 
lgng flower-table is bordered by half 
a width of oil-cloth varpet covering, 
which, held up while sprinkling, 
drains the water back into the moss. 
Before this stationary table is an- 
other about ten inches lower, made 
very strong and set on large castors. 
This is also bordered with oil-cloth. 

The roof is “tied” by two slight 
planed beams that extend across on 
either side of the skylight. On one 
of these is painted the quaint Hindoo 
motto, “Of all men thy guest is the 
superior,” in old English illuminated 
letters ; but the ivies bid fair to con- 
ceal them before long. The only 
artificial heat the room receives is 
through a single register of the house 
furnace-heater. In very cold nights, 
three screens, made of laths and 
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‘ covered with newspapers, are placed 
in the lower windows behind the 
plants. During the exceptionally 
severe weather of last winter, not a 
single leaf perished by the cold, and 
there was not a day when there were 
not some flowers in this charming 
room. The heat was not sufficient 
to bloom many of the plants, but it 
was a perfect bower of luxuriant 
green foliage, and foliage of many 
colors, during the whole time, — the 
delight and admiration of all who 
sawit. Every day there were scarlet 
and rose-colored geraniums and pelar- 
goniums, and a luxuriant, blotched 
petunia, white and red, covered with 
scores of fragrant blossoms, that 
climbed to the very roof-sash, and 
helped the ivies to hide the illumi- 
nated motto. The Abutilon Thom- 
sonii bloomed all winter, and from 
time to time there were beautiful 
roses, salvias, great Nile lilies or 
callas, the Jasminum grandiflorum, 
pansies, heliotropes, and some others, 
besides a marvellously beautiful poin- 
settia, a rare Australian plant with 
brilliant crimson bracts nearly a foot 
indiameter. A beautiful double car- 
nation presented a constant succes- 
sion of its most fragrant flowers, 
while some tropical plants forgot 
their new latitude and surprised their 
owner by blossoming quite freely. A 
little date palm, a pineapple grown 
from the rejected top of one purchased 
ata fruit store, and two large Mexican 
aloes (century plants), grew well all 
winter. The fuchsias and heliotropes 
furnished luxuriant foliage, but did 
not blossom much until early spring. 
In one corner stood a splendid ole- 
ander in a blue water pail or bucket. 
This blossomed late in the autumn. 
It stood about six feet high, a per- 
fect tree in its proportion, and had 
eight immense clusters of fragrant 
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rosy blossoms ; each individual flower 
very double, and as large as a com- 
mon rose. The room contains in 
winter over a hundred plants; yet 
they are so nicely arranged that there 
is a space in the centre and near the 
folding-doors for three or four people 
to sit comfortably. There is one 
little stand holding nine or ten pots 
for plants that need constant sun. 
This is moved daily, when not neg- 
lected, into the sunniest spots. There 
are two large hanging baskets filled 
with lycopodiums, vincas, Kenilworth 
ivy, lobelias, musk plant, trailing 
grasses, money-wort, the Torrenia 
Asiatica, and many others, Besides 
these, there are several hanging 
baskets made of cocoanut shells. 
These are suspended by fine wire, 
and are exceedingly pretty. ‘“ Plants 
seem to think it fun to grow in cocoa- 
nut shells,” said the owner of this 
conservatory, and their vigorous con- 
dition justifies the odd conceit. These 
baskets are made by simply sawing 
off the end of the shell opposite the 
“monkey’s face,” and digging out 
the kernel. This leaves thé germ 
hole open for a drain. Three holes 
at equal distances are then bored 
with a gimlet in the rim, and in these 
the wire is fastened. Nothing can 
be more graceful than one of these 
baskets in the centre of a parlor win- 
dow, filled with delicate parlor ivy, 
which can, in three or four months, 
be trained over the bottom and sides 
and up the three wires, completely 
covering all. Ivies have the advan- 
tage of not needing much sun, 
and many of them do well without 
any, like the lycopodiums or mosses. 
Some of these mosses are exceedingly 
beautiful in hanging baskets. <A 
standing and a drooping kind pro- 
duce a good effect. 

The whole cost of this flower room 
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ready for use was not more than $150. 
When second-hand lumber and sash 
can be got, a great saving may be 
made, and they will often be as 
good as new for the purpose. Other 
savings may be effected by doing 
one’s self whatever one is deft enough 
todo. Ordinary house windows will 
answer every purpose, though new 
hot-house sash costs only about two 
thirds as much per square foot as 
house windows. 

The private flower conservatory, 
as generally ordered and managed, 
is very expensive, and frequently 
‘affords’ comparatively little satisfac- 
tion to any one. In the first place, 
it is so large that a ‘ regularly or- 
dained” gardener must be hired to 
attend to it; then it is at such an in- 
convenient distance from the house, 
and comes to be regarded so much 
the property of its hired keeper, that 
the ladies of the family soon lose 
all interest in it. Moreover, it is, 
in almost every instance constructed 
after the conventional hot-house plan, 
where the flowers are raised only to 
sell, and an inch of space is of more 
consequence than the comfort of those 
who may visit it. It is crowded, 
damp, and dirty, and close and hot 
to suffocation. Ladies who would 
naturally enjoy sitting in beautiful 
flower rooms on bleak wintry days, 
will not seek the conservatory at the 
expense of making a journey through 
the storm, knowing well that when 
they arrive, there is no room to sit 
down, and the narrow, damp passages 
are not inviting to decent dresses. 

There is a private conservatory of 
this description belonging to a rather 
showy family near New York. It 
must be forty feet long and about 
twenty feet wide. To warm it re- 
quires, I was told, a ton of coal a 
week. The space between the out- 
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side benches and the oblong cen- 
tral pyramid of shelves for plants 
is of the most cramped dimensions, 
and the plank walk is moist and 
slippery. The ladies of the family 
are gentle, intelligent people, and 
very generous. They would seem 
to belong to those who find delight 
in flowers; yet the costly vases in 
their drawing-rooms are empty week 
after week, unless there is a recep- 
tion of some kind. Their need of 
the presence of flowers has not been 
cultivated by simply owning that 
great, crowded, market hot-house. 
Had it been instead a little bower, 
opening from some south room of 
the house, it could have been wholly 
managed by the young ladies, and 
would have proved “a joy for- 
ever.” 

When women learn to fully enjoy 
flowers, private conservatories will 
have fewer useless and more really 
desirable plants. They will, there- 
fore, be comparatively roomy, and 
constantly resorted to. In a con- 
servatory requiring no extra furnace, 
no assistance in taking care of it 
will be required, beyond that of 
the younger members of the family. 
If tropical plants will not blossom, 
there is the compensation of the new 
acquisition, the zonale geraniums, 
which do better in a room not over- 
heated, and the green, rose, crimson, 
purple, and yellow colors of their 
foliage make an excellent substitute 
for flowers. In the very early spring 
the increasing warmth of the sun will 
bring out the roses, amaryllises, 
fuchsias, begonias, heliotropes, that 
have been resting during the winter. 
Later, the calladium bulbs can be 
planted for a summer display. More 
real, useful delight will be found in 
such a room, in watering, repotting, 
propagating choice plants, — aye, in 
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the seemingly uninteresting work of ‘ knotting,” “‘ tatting,” “crocheting,” 
destroying the green fly and the red and embroidering in a whole volume 
spider, than in all the “netting,” of fashion magazines. 





THE CHANGELING. 
BY LATIENNE. 


Tue night sleeps mute in the white moon’s thrall, — 
The hour is haunted time, 

When twelve slow strokes from the church-tower fall 
With weird, unearthly chime. 


On the greensward, pearled with the silver dew, 
*Mid the shimmering shadows, bright 

Shone a moon like the moon in the ether blue, — 
’T was an elfin ring alight. 


There circled the small sprites round and round, 
Like a rainbow-wheel fast-spun ; 

All the sleepy-eyed grass-flowers waked to the sound 
Of the frolicsome fairies’ fin. 


A pause, — and the butterfly wings were furled, 
As a fluttering courier bowed 

At his sovereign’s feet ; and her star-wand whirled 
In token of speech allowed. 


**O queen!” —his prayer, —“ be a costlier gem 
Than the diamond dews of even 
The light of thy royal diadem, — 
For a spark now falls from heaven, 


** An angel hastes from the forge divine, 
In his hand is a living coal ; 
I have traced his path by its meteor shine, 
And to-night is kindled a soul! 


‘“* But the hour is subject to fairy spell 
From immemorial time ; 
Then weave the charm of our circle well 
With many a magic rhyme. 
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‘¢ To crown a babe in its first repose, 
And to seal with a vision’s power 
For our own, the eyes that have dared unclose 
On life, in a haunted hour.” 


The sprites and their airy queen are flown 
Like the eddying thistle-down 

By a tiny madcap whirlwind blown, 
That weaves for itself a crown. 


And their troop sweeps fast as an ocean gale, 
Yet soft as a soundless sigh, — 

With a gleaming wake, like a reflex pale 
Of the milky way in the sky. 


By an open window the moon looked through ; 
They stole in on her slant, white beams, 

With their acorn cups of the midnight dew 
To drink to the baby’s dreams. 


And they danced with a sea-shell chorus fine, 
And an incantation wild, . 

Over and under, with twist and with twine, 
The cradled and slumbering child. 


They sang: ‘* We bring her the charmed chrism, 
That seen the unseen may be ; 

We seal her brow with the wild baptism 
Of the elves of the forest free. 


“ We’ll fan and fan with invisible wings 
Each quick-flamed fancy higher, 
Till her eyes shine bright like our fairy rings 
With the glow of electric fire. 


“In the zephyr, thrilling the light leaves o’er, 
She shall hear the caressing tone 
Of our luring whisper forevermore, 
And sigh for a joy unknown. 


“ With the winged flowers and the butterflies, 
Spring-loosed from the winter’s chain, 
She shall see our subtler forms arise, 
Like a sun-drawn vaporous rain. 
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‘When summer with spices perfumes the air, 
And flushes it red with the rose, 
Its fullest life be the Changeling’s share, 
Till robbed of calm repose, 


“ Nursed full of nature, her breast shall burn 
With nature’s passionate glow, 
Till her life its barriers frail would spurn 
In painful overflow. 


‘ She is ours till life’s vague vista close 
Where the shadows wax and wane, — 
Unless — speak low! speak under the rose — 
She love — and she love in vain 


“For the dual nature then set at strife, 
Its mortal frame shall waste, 
And the child shall ransom with her life 
Love’s fatal and fateful taste. 


‘* But love is the passion from our ken 
Remote ; — and we cannot save 
From those strong bonds that fetter men 
More closely than the grave. 


“Of chains more real than ours, O child 
Of dream and spell, beware ! 
Too heavy for thy nature wild, 
Their weight’s corroding care. 


‘“‘ As stung and crazed by a strange unrest, 
Thy wandering feet must roam 
The wide world o’er, — no human breast 
May be the Changeling’s home. 


“Roam on till faint with tossing far, 
Thy life some gust shall blow 
From earth, like a Will-o’-the-Wisp’s pale star, 
Or a white-winged flake of snow.” 


Passed like a pearl-mist backward rolled, 
The fairies from the room, 

And the babe, fast locked in slumber’s hold, 
Faint smiling, lay in the gloom. 
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Can such things be? Ah! who can tell? 
For a world of wonder lies 

About us all, and we fail full well 
Its secrets to surprise. 


But years, close woven of good and ill, 
Have since like the vapor rolled 

Away, and yet, with a secret thrill, 
Born never of reason cold, 


But of something far more truly wise, — 
Some more ethereal thing, — 

I have looked deep down into haunted eyes, 
And have known the Changeling. 





THE FATHER OF ZEBEDEE’S CHILDREN. 


BY G. HAVEN PUTNAM. 


In my early Sunday-school days I 
remember to have once found myself 
staggered by the abrupt presentation 


of the question, ‘* Who was the father 


of Zebedee’s children?” And since 
I have become sufficiently matured 
to master the first difficulties of the 
inquiry, and to place clearly before 
myself the image of Zebedee in his 
paternal relations, I have found my- 
self interested in considering the 
deeper meaning of the question: 
What manner of man was this father, 
who is only mentioned by implication, 
whose very existence, as far at least 
as the narrative is concerned through 
which he is best known, depends, as 
it were, upon an inference? 

The story told by Matthew relates, 
quite simply, that among those who 
came to the Great Teacher with peti- 
tions for blessings, was ‘‘ the mother 
of Zebedee’s children.” 

In an earlier chapter we are told 
that Zebedee wasa fisherman. These 
two references are all that the record 
contains; but in the way in which 


they are given they are so suggestive, 
that it seems to me possible to con- 
struct from them a complete picture 
of the man, his nature, and his life ; 
and it is impossible to do this with- 
out feeling for him a strong interest 
and sympathy. 

The manner in which his name is 
mentioned, without comment or speci- 
fication, shows, we think conclusively, 
that he was a prominent citizen, a 
man of note, about whom every one 
knew. 

Just as here in New York, in speak- 
ing of Stewart or Cooper, we should 
find it unnecessary, in order to iden- 
tify the particular man we meant, to 
add ‘* Dry-goods, on Broadway,” or 
*‘ Glue, on Burling Slip.” 

We think, too, beyond question, 
that he was a man who had won the 
esteem of his fellow-men, and upon 
whom honors and responsibilities had 
been placed; for the mother of his 
children asks for high places for them 
as if such things belonged as a mat- 
ter of course to the family, and it was 
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only ior its members to choose what 
kind of high places they would take, 

On the other hand, although he had 
achieved a distinguished position in 
the community, and had probably also 
attained a competency, he evidently 
had not made use of his opportunities 
(as president, say, of the “ Galilee 
Fish Exchange ”)to accumulate great 
wealth, and he had also retained the 
industrious habits ef his youth; for 
we find him, when he first makes his 
appearance in history, himself en- 
gaged with his two sons in managing 
one of his own fishing boats. I say 
one, for a man in his position owned 
of course a small fleet of vessels, 
and itis possible after all that he was 
only accustomed to take an occasional 
pull at his nets as a matter of after- 
dinner exercise, and for the sake of 
seeing with his own eyes that every- 
thing was going on right. 

He was past the middle age, for 
his sons were already young men, 
and we can picture him to ourselves 
as a man of stability of character 
and fixity of purpose, and with firm 
and decided conviction that caused 
him to be rigid and unbending in 
questions that seemed to him vital. 

Some of his more speculative and 
less orthodox neighbors might call 
him narrow or bigoted ; but his nar- 
rowness was associated with so much 
strength of character and simplicity 
-of nature, that it was impossible not 
to feel for him respect and rever- 
ence. 

He took pride in the fact that he 
had grown up in the community, and 
that the whole record of his life was 
before his fellow-men; and he had 
the gratifying consciousness that he 
owed no man a drachma, and that 
no firm stood better on ’change than 
that of Zebedee & Sons. 

These sons, James and John, were 
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doubtless the pride of his heart and 
the satisfaction of his life. We find 
no record of any daughter, and, as 
we shall presently see, Mrs. Zebedee, 
although a well-meaning woman, 
possessed a thin and superficial 
nature, and had tendencies for nov- 
elties, vanities, and empty display 
that were not at all in accordance 
with the tastes and principles of a 
substantial, simple-minded man like 
Zebedee. He possessed the old- , 
fashioned opinion that he was re- 
sponsible for the moral welfare as 
well as for the material well-being 
of his wife, and exercised over her 
the simple, unquestioned authority 
belonging to the husband of his time 
(which would, by the way, save 
much of the friction and waste of 
words with which our modern double- 
headed households are afflicted). 

He had positively forbidden her to 
continue a member of the “Galilee 
Branch of the Married Woman’s 
Association for the Embroidering of 
Phylacteries to assist in the Recon- 
ciliation of the Samaritans,” because, 
he said, the society accomplished 
more talkee-talkee than phylacteries, 
and where there were so many words, 
there must be some mischief. This 
restriction of so necessary an outlet 
to her system may not have been a 
wise measure on the part of Zebe- 
dee, for it gave her that feeling of 
repressed force and undeveloped ca- 
pabilities that has so bad an effect 
upon a woman of a certain tempera- 
ment. Mrs. Zebedee came into the 
world too soon. In this nineteenth 
century, which may be called the 
period of expression, she would, 
probably, easily breaking asunder 
the attenuated bonds of marital 


authority, have frothed up to the 
‘surface of society with the notable 


women of our time; would have 
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found her mission, made a noise, 
and lived happily. 

Under the severe restrictions, how- 
ever, of an orthodox Jewish house- 
hold. in what she would have called 
the age of oppression, she fretted her 
own life into failure, and caused her 
husband to seek his happiness else- 
where. He found it in his sons, 
who seemed to be everything a father 
could wish ; and in their society, and 
with the consciousness of the ap- 
proval of his fellow-men, he felt that 
in spite of his one drawback, he 
might still call himself a happy man. 

Some cynical philosopher has re- 
marked that happiness is like the 
tide, in that it does not * stay put” ; 
the ebb commences as soon as the 
flood is reached. 

Even while Job was congratulat- 
ing himself upon his prosperity, his 
ruin was at hand. To be sure, there 
was vouchsafed to him a second 
period of gifts and blessings, but we 
have reason to believe that even this 
was not without its alloy. Nothing 
is said of the death of those three 
tiresome friends (and, indeed, they 
belonged to the class of men that 
live forever), and they must often, in 
after years, have bored him at his 
newly-erected fireside, and have gone 
over the story of the manner in which 
their interposition and their personal 
influence with the Divine Providence, 
with whose ways they were so inti- 
mately acquainted, had restored him 
to favor and to wealth. 

These men must have outlived 
Job, for we have all of us met them 
more than once. We find also that 
the wife of his earlier life was spared 
through the whole experience, prob- 
ably for the very purpose of pre- 
venting him from falling again into 
a state of self-satisfied content. 

With our friend Zebedee, also, a 


time of trial was at hand, and of a 
nature that he could little have an- 
ticipated. 

We have already found that he 
was an upright, straightforward 
man, fixed in the faith of his fore- 
fathers, and with no sympathy for 
the intellectual mysticism of the 
Sadducees, or with the theological 
theories of any of the other sects 
that divided the church of the day. 
He did not see why there should be 
any differences of opinion or wrang- 
ling about commentaries. There 
was the law! What did people want 
more? These new-fangled notions 
about individual interpretations, and 
this transcendentalism of the schools, 
seemed to his plain, common-sense 
mind mere ‘verbiage and tom- 
foolery.” ‘Hold fast to the law and 
the prophets,” he was accustomed to 
say to his sons, ““and you cannot go 
far astray.” 

His own household was perfectly 
ordered, according to the strictest 
observances, and all the appointed 
fasts and feasts were faithfully kept. 

The young Zebedees, Messrs. J. 
and J. Zebedee, however, strictly 
brought up as they had been, were, 
nevertheless, fellows of considerable 
individuality and independence of 
mind, and had more knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the current radi- 
cal thought of their time than their 
good father would have supposed 
possible. 

They had slipped away from busi- 
ness more than once, with others of 
the curious and inquiring, to listen 
to the preaching of the wild man 
from the wilderness, who was clothed 
in skins, and said he was a prophet’; 
and in spite of the ‘‘ common-sense 
view” of the majority of their fellow- 
citizens, that the man was a raving 
lunatic, they had found themselves 
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listening to his words with rapt atten- 
tion and growing conviction. And 
now there came word of another 
preacher, who was still more radical 
in his teaching, and who was exer- 
cising a yet wider influence. 

Their own father returned one day 
from Jerusalem full of, the doings 
and sayings of this “ pestilential 
agitator,” as he called him, who was 
turning the heads of the foolish, and 
inciting contempt for the law and the 
prophets, and who had even spoken 
disrespectfully of the high priest him- 
self. 

‘*¢ Such fellows should be put down 
by law,” said the old man. ‘“ They 
should be stamped out like any other 
pest. Why, besides the man’s blas- 
phemy against the faith, which, after 
all, cannot harm true believers, he is 
a nuisance to the peace, inciting peo- 
ple to leave their work and go gad- 
ding about the roads and fields. 

** Would you believe it? The busi- 
ness at the exchange was entirely 
stopped to-day, and I could not get 
the currency I wanted for our remit- 
tance to Samaria, because the fellow 
had actually persuaded some of the 
idle ones who were with him to assault 
the brokers and drive them from the 
money court. To think of such riot- 
ous proceedings in the ‘ city of peace,’ 
and within the walls of the temple 
itself ! 

‘* However, I am glad to hear that 
the best citizens are at length becom- 
ing aroused, and a committee of the 
‘ solid men’ are going to wait upon 
the king, and if he delays taking 
steps in the matter it will be referred 
to Governor Pilate himself. 

“*T supposed at first that the man 
was one of those philosophers (as 
they call themselves) from Athens ; 
but it appears that he is a Hebrew, 
and of agood family. I am told that 
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our neighbor’s two sons, Andrew and 
Simon, have been beguiled into fol- 
lowing him. I had considered them 
sensible young fellows, but this shows 
what young men will come to if they 
once commence ‘gadding.’ When 
they were allowed the other day to 
go off to hear that crazy Essene, I told 
their father it was a mistake. If I 
thought any sons of mine were capa- 
ble of being led away by such folly, 
I should never want to see their 
faces again.” 

Poor unconscious Zebedee! He 
little knew, he could not have im- 
agined it as possible, that his own 
sons, who had been under his eye for 
nearly every hour of their lives, whose 
every step he had watched, and whose 
every thought he had (as he believed) 
known, had been among the first of 
the listeners to the new teacher, and 
were already far advanced in the road 
of the new radical faith. And when 
the Master came, and passing by the 
boat where the father and sons were 
working together, called for the two 
whom he knew as his disciples, they 
left father and faith, work, duty, and 
home, to follow Him. 

And they could not do otherwise. 
For each man there is some one work 
higher and more imperative than all 
else beside, and when the time for 
that comes, all else must be left. 
But it is very hard for those who are 
left, and whose claims, apparently so 
rightful,-so indisputable, are thus set 
aside. Hard, evenif they can, to any 
extent, appreciate the value of the 
principle or cause for the sake of 
which they are sacrificed. How much 
harder and sadder when it is to them 
from their very natures impossible to 
understand or appreciate it, when on 
the contrary it represents to them a 
hollow mockery or a sinful delusion. 

Our Zebedee, standing in stunned 
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amazement, holding out his hands in 
mute entreaty to the departing sons, 
who can never again be to him as 
they have been, is but a type of the 
conscientious father of every genera- 
tion. The world moves; thought 
grows. What is organic, life-bearing 
truth for one century, is fossilized 
into inert mineral for the next, which 
requires a new planting and a new 
growth. 

There must come a parting be- 
tween the generations, bringing upon 
the children the strain of a divided 
duty, upon the fathers the great sor- 
row of what is to them the spiritual 
loss of their children. 

We claim for these fathers, the 
Zebedees of every generation, the 
reverence and respect of their chil- 
dren that depart from them. 

The new radical thought of each 
age owes its debt of existence to the 
conservatism from which it springs, 
and by which it has been nurtured, 
That conservatism was the product, 
the expression of its age as truly as 
was the radical thought of the age 
that succeeded it ; nay, that conserva- 
tism had itself to the previous gen- 
eration been a dreaded radical inno- 
vation. 

Zebedee is too old to change his 
basis of thought or faith. Consti- 
tuted as he is, he would be untrue to 
his own nature if he didchange. He 
has worked out the inspiration that 
came to him into the creed of: his 
life, the faith by which he proposes 
to live, and for which he is ready to 
die. 

James and John must renounce 
this faith ; though they cannot retain 
it, must honor it for this cause alone, 
if for no other, that it has been the 
support of their father, and the 
foundation of their own lives. 

What we have to complain of in 
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the radicals of all generations is, the 
want of this spirit of reverence, the 
unwillingness to acknowledge the 
filial relation and the indebtedness, 
the tendency to deride that which 
has been the parentage of their 
thought, because, forsooth, in the 
progress of mankind, there has been 
vouchsafed to them a little more 
light. But the sins of the children 
shall be visited upon themselves as 
fathers, and when it comes to them 
to feel the derision or oblivion of 
those whom they have reared, and 
who have gone on and left them 
clinging to their now antiquated 
creeds, they shall remember with 
renewed bitterness the thankless 
and useless mockery of their own 
youth. 

In the long procession of creeds, 
Israel laughs Baal to scorn; Chris- 
tianity puts her foot on outgrown 
and fossilized Israel, and as it grows 
in strength, crushes with derision 
and contumely the popular, deep- 
rooted Paganism ; Protestantism can 


.see in the Roman church, from which 


it revolts, only the scarlet woman 
and the Antichrist; Unitarianism 
mocks at the “ antiquated rubbish” 
and “hideous necessities” of the 
orthodox creeds, forgetful of all 
that those creeds have expressed 
and accomplished. Even the most 
liberal are sometimes too ready to 
forget the real meaning of their lib- 
eralism, to forget that it is itself the 
outgrowth and result of all the faiths 
that have gone before, and to forget 
to have reverence for, and patience 
with, the sorrow of the Zebedees 
whose sons it is leading away. 

We may picture to ourselves poor 
Zebedee putting ashes upon his head, 
and betaking himself sadly to his 
home. There, alas, he finds but lit- 
tle to comfort him. His wife first 
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upbraids him for his bad management 
of the boys, his boys, as he had been 
wont to call them, and insists that if 
he had only held them under stricter 
discipline, as she had always advised, 
they could never have gone astray ; 
and then, as she hears more of the 
new movement, and exaggerates to 
herself the growing power and influ- 
ence of the new prophet, she in- 
veighs against his narrowness and 
stupid, old-fashioned bigotry, and 
assures him that the new faith must 
be the true one, and that he ought to 
have known enough to have seen 
this at once, and should have kept 
himself more in sympathy with his 
sons, and have listened with them. 
“Why, it could not be very unor- 
thodox, for some of the very best 
men spoke well of it. There was 
Nicodemus, whom they all knew as 
one of the most influential in the 
synagogue, and the rich Joseph of 
Arimathea, and —” 

“There, that will do,” Zebedee 
would interrupt: ‘if the whole city 
of Jerusalem, yea, and the high-priest 
himself, should follow in the steps of 
this radical agitator, J will abide in 
the faith of my fathers.” And he 
would turn wearily away, and try to 
forget his grief in the cares of busi- 
ness. But, as is often the case, his 
great troubles were followed by small- 
erones. Without the aid of his sons’ 
strong arms and enterprising heads 
his business was no longer well di- 
rected; his rivals in trade got the 
better of him and undersold him half 
a drachma on the best Galilee mul- 
lets, and got up a “‘ corner ” in fresh- 
water mackerel, which cost the old 
man nearly all his stock to straighten 
out. Weary of trade, he closed up 
his business, and invested his remain- 
ing property in bond and mortgage 
in Jerusalem, saying to himself that 
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*¢ nothing was permanent but bricks 
and’ mortar.” Fortunately he was 
not spared for forty years longer to 
see what became of his bricks and 
mortar. Returning after arranging 
hisinvestments to settle up his affairs 
in Capernaum, he found his house 
deserted. His wife, too, had aban- 
doned him. She had heard the great 
news that the new prophet was actu- 
ally to be the King of Jerusalem, and 
no longer able to restrain herself 
from joining in what she felt was to 
be the “popular” movement, she 
had hastened to announce herself a 
believer, and to ask, not for forgive- 
ness nor for truth, but for honors for 
her sons. We make this the test of 
her character. Radical thought she 
did not understand, conservative faith 
she did not know ; but she wanted to 
believe with the majority of the best 
people, and she wanted to see in her 
family the rewards that belong to a 
successful faith. 

In the narrative of this request, 
she is called, not Zebedee’s wife, but 
‘¢the mother of his children” ; from 
which it is evident that the historian, 
Christian though“he was, was also 
an Israelite and a man, and rightly 
felt that her abandonment of her hus- 
band for motives of more worldly 
vanity rendered her unworthy longer 
to bear his name. This last blow 
was too much for Zebedee. His wife 
had not been to him the partner and 
comfort he had required or deserved, 
but his affection for her had not been 
lost, and she was all that had re- 
mained to him of the family over 
which he had once ruled so proudly 
and happily. And now he was alone 
in the world. There seemed to him 
nothing more to work for or to live 
for. From this time Capernaum and 
Jerusalem knew him no more. We 
can only hope that, in whatever re- 
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tired corner his last moments were 
spent, his sons remembered that there 
were other duties no less imperative 
than that of enlightening the world, 
and that they succeeded in restoring 
themselves into sympathy with him, 
and in so explaining to him their faith 
and their work, that, even though he 
could not understand, he could be- 
lieve that they were working for 
good, and could leave the world with 
the consciousness that his life had 
not been wasted. 


We all know the good work done 
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by those sons; and we know, also, 
that as a warning to all women not 
to seek after faiths merely because 
they are new, nor to fall at the feet 
of teachers only because they can 
confer honors, and above all, to 
weigh fully the claims of what have 
been their first and nearest duties, 
before abandoning them for other 
aims, however tempting, — his wife, 
losing that title of honor, has been 
handed down through history only 
as ‘the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren.” 





SUSAN GOES TO THE DERBY. 


Lone before it was time to get 
up, I heard Sarah conversing with 
the milkman below my window on 
the subject of weather, and learned 
that, as the wind was north and it 
seemed likely to rain, he promised 
we should have afine day. Nor was 
the milkman forsworn, for we could 
not have had weather better calcu- 
lated fora ‘‘ Derby.” It had rained 
violently in showers the evening 
before. There was not a particle of 
dust; the air was fresh and cool; 
and those constant clouds which 
they keep on hand in England to 
drop at a moment’s notice, on this 
occasion stayed up all day, and 
served to screen the Downs from the 
glare of the sun. 

Soothed by the prophecy of the 
infallible, I turned to sleep again; 
but we were all up betimes (for us) ; 
for there were hampers to be packed, 
and friends expected, and every- 
thing depended on an eagly start. 
“An early start” meant a quarter 
before eleven, at which time the car- 
riage was to be before the door. I 
have travelled in diligences since, 
when “an early start” meant five 


o’clock in the morning. However, 
we got through our breakfast really 
a little earlier than usual. Sarah 
and Mrs. Lambert were in great 
force, washing tumblers that had 
been twice washed the day before ; 
rushing up-stairs with knives and 
forks when they meant to go to the 
dining-room, and running to borrow 
a jug from the green-grocer’s to hold 
water,— which proved a wholly 
superfluous beverage. While Mr. 
S. superintended this excitement, 
and brought order out of confusion, 
Mrs. S. and I dressed for the day. 
One must not he too fine for the 
Derby; it would be unpleasant to 
be conspicuous. The dust is gen- 
erally terrific, so it is well to wear 
nothing that can be permanently 
injured thereby; and a veil is indis- 
pensable. Mrs. S. would not let me 
wear ** my best things”; and I was 
therefore arrayed in her brown 
cambric “top” over my old black 
silk skirt. However ill suited my 
shoulders may be to bearing other 
people’s burdens, you know they 
have a wonderful faculty for accom- 
modating themselves to other peo- 
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ple’s clothes. None would have 
supposed that any ‘* polonaise ” 
suited to the figure of Mrs. S. would 
fit mine ; but I may say that it looked 
very ‘* nice” ; and with a pink cravat, 
a@ new rose-bud in my bonnet, the 
whole toilette was satisfactory, — 
neat but not gaudy. So was that of 
Mrs. S., when she appeared. So was 
that of Mrs. M., when she arrived 
with the train. 

‘For Mr. and Mrs. M., and Mr. H. 
S., and Harry, all came down from 
London by train to join us, and were 
tumbling into the. house in a holiday 
state of effervescence, just as we ap- 
peared dressed from up-stairs. They 
all said they had had breakfast, and 
on no account wished anything to eat, 
and were all immediately found sit- 
ting round the breakfast-table, where 


a secondary meal was evoked, and in . 


ten minutes we were all again dis- 
cussing coffee and thin ham, and 
slices of bread and butter, which 
must have been to the surprise and 
-confusion of Sarah and Mrs. Lam- 
bert, whose minds could “not have 
been prepared for this turn in events. 

Meanwhile, Fisher appeared at the 
door on the box of his open carriage, 
proudly contemplating his handsome 
pair of horses, with a peony in his 
button-hole ; and after standing about 
quite a little while, under the impres- 
sion that we were waiting for some- 
body, it turned out that everybody was 
entirely ready, and the hampers all 
under the seats. Then there was a 
rush for the carriage ; but the carriage 
must be packed with consideration. 
It was broad and roomy, with full 
space for three on a seat. The three 
ladies fitted wonderfully well on the 
back seat; but the gentlemen are all 
broad shouldered. Mr. M. mounted 
the box by the driver. The two 
Messrs. S. took the front seat, and 
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Harry was sandwiched between them. 
Harry was a kind of postscript to 
the party. It was Harry who, a 
fortnight before, when I arrived in 
London under precarious circum- 
stances, by the back stairs, as you 
might say, rescued me from Catha- 
rine’s Dock, and brought me safely 
to Surbiton for breakfast. Harry is 
adear boy; his uncle told him to 
come to Surbiton on the morning of 
the Derby. and take his chance for a 
seat'iin the carriage. Of course there 
was room for him, a mere lath, be- 
tween his father and uncle; and if 
they felt squeezed at all, they must 
remember that they should not have 
grown so stout. 

Now we started, and drove through 
admiring crowds over the Ewell Road 
towards our destination. It was a 
lovely day. Nota suspicion of dust, 
and the hedge-rows fresh and shining 
from the recent rains. The ‘* May” 
just in perfection of white and pink 
blossom, and the lilacs in purple 
masses, perfuming the air. All the 
inhabitants along the road were out 
before their houses leaning on gates 
or sitting on stiles, to watch the train 
of carriages go by; for already they 
followed each other in close succes- 
sion, and in some places crowded the 
road. Every kind of ‘“‘ team,” from 
the swell drag, with four beautiful 
horses, driven probably by a lord, 
with his friends on top, — the ladies 
in light dresses, the men with float- 
ing blue veils, —down to the little 
tip-cart of two wheels, drawn by a 
lovely long-eared donkey, and cram- 
med with half a dozen yelling men 
and girls. Great. carts, with whole 
families in them, and half a dozen 
big boys Hanging their legs out be- 
hind; decorous carriages like ours ; 
high-stepping horses in light wagons 
that hold two only ; every one shout- 
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ing and talking across from one 
carriage to another in perfect good 
humor. 

Mr. M., conspicuous for his broad 
back, from his seat by the driver 
got christened “the cla‘mant,” — 
“There goes the claimait!” was 
shouted after him a dozen times, by 
different voices. The English wit 
runs in a groove. 

_ As we drew near the Downs the 
crowds greatly increased, augmented 

by flocksof people on foot streaming 

towards the centre of attraction. 

Now the scene began to look like 
“ Fourth of July” and ‘cattle show” 
put together, only a great deal more 
so. The Downs are perfectly bare 
of trees; low, roiling hills stretch 
over the country for miles, I should 
think, with furrows between. Here 
stakes were up and chains across, 
and a constant stopping for permis- 
sion to go through, and paying for 
the same, but the carriage kept on, 
spite of barriers, up and down on 
the uneven pathway, always in the 
direction of the ‘*Grand Stand,” 
whither so many hundreds of people 
were also tending. The way was 
encumbered with different encamp- 
ments. Covered wagons, with the 
horses removed, served for a home 
for the day; tents partly concealed 
aheap of ragged men, women, and 
children, bustling about within as if 
they were setting up housekeeping 
for permanence under difficult cir- 
cumstances. Groups of boys kneeled 
on the ground, prematu:ely exam- 
ining the conteuts of their news- 
paper parcel, to taste in anticipation 
the delights of the dinner it con- 
tained. Little ragged children ran 
almost under horses’ heels, and were 
rescued by voluble ‘and vindictive 
parents. It was a scene of solemn 
confusion, of serious preparation for 
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the day. They had come there for 
amusement apparently, but in their 
early hours, at least, found hard 
work before them to get comfortably 
established. 

There was some anxiety about our 
position, that subject so important, 
yet so difficult; there was a good 
deal of taking the horses’ heads by 
policemen, and some shouting out by 
persons in shirt-sleeves who sup- 
posed themselves to have preroga- 
tives; but Fisher held his own. No 
temper or time was lost; only an 
amount of ‘“h’s” dropped which 
would have ruined any number of 
alphabets if it had been a case of 
types, not cockneys ; we finally drew 
up in the ‘very best place on the 
Downs,” directly opposite the Grand 
Stand, on sloping ground where we 
could see over all intervening car- 
riages, and in the first row, more- 
over, where no carriages could inter- 
vene. 

Afterwards a row of ‘‘ Aunt Sal- 
lys” was planted between us and 
the course ; but we looked quite over 
the tops of their heads, when, indeed, 
we were not amusing ourselves by 
watching the diversion they afforded. 

So when Fisher turned and asked 
with an affectation of modesty, 
“ Would that do?” he was assured it 
would do perfectly. The horses 
were taken out and led off, stones 
put behind the wheels to prevent 
their rolling; and behold us now 
plantés la for the day, at about 
twelve o’clock, or it may have been 
earlier. 

The “Grand Stand” is a high 
structure looking like a house on the 
stage with the front wall taken out ; 
there are tiers on tiers of benches 
from the bottom to the top of it, so 
that those on the upper seats must 
look down from a giddy height.- It 
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stood on sloping ground looking 
towards the valley where the race- 
course was. Directly across, the 
ground gently rises again, and here 
we were. ° 

Carriages of all sorts kept coming, 
and soon we were thickly filled in 
with neighbors on all sides except 
the slope towards the course. Close 
by was a drag which arrived shortly 
after we did, covered with gentlemen. 
They were allontop; and the inside, 
looking just like that of a diligence, 
was crammed with overcoats and 
umbrellas, hampers and tables, all 
manner of things which were reveal- 
ed to us from time to time, whén 
one of ‘the servants came with a key 
and unlocked for a moment the mys- 
terious chamber. Directly behind 


us were two gorgeous young persons 
with marvellous toilettes of pale 
pink and pale blue, their hair of a 


suspiciously auburn shade, very fluffy 
on the forehead. They came, ap- 
parently, alone, except for their 
coachman and footman, and the 
postilion on one of the horses; but 
their hamper contained plenty of 
champagne; and before the day was 
over they had plenty of companions. 
In front of us was a nice orderly 
party, of pater and mater familias, 
with one or two children and friends. 
The lines of carriages stretched far 
back up the hill. Looking in that 
difection was a mixed vista of car- 
riage wheels and tops, whips and 
coachmen’s hats,—no horses, for 
they were all taken out and stalled 
somewhere. Between us and the 
course were the Aunt Sallys, rows 
of them, with awnings put up be- 
hind to catch the sticks; below them 
a mass of people; for one thick 
crowd of human beings filled the 
space over the whole course back to 
the Grand Stand and the row of other 
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stands aad the betting booths, I 
believe they are called. 

Aunt Sally is now, generally speak- 
ing, a cocoanut, set up on top of a 
short pole in the ground. You have 
a lot of little sticks, and you pay 
for the privilege of throwing them. 
If you knock off the cocoanut, the 
cocoanut is yours. It is astonishing 
how many gloomy Englishmen con- 
secrated themselves to this practice 
through the day ; not, apparently, as 
a sport; not in gay companionship, 
but often solitary and alone, as if a 
sacred duty impelled them to the 
overturning of a certain number of 
Aunt Sallys. Towards the end of 
the day the proprietors brought out 
quantities of toys and cheap trifles, 
which they flung down in a heap, for 
prizes, to add zest to the thing. In- 
stead of cocoanuts, jointed wooden 
dolls, tops of painted balls, were set 
up to be aimed at. I saw a deter- 
mined man acquiring these choice 
treasures with wonderful success. He 
had his pile of missiles by his side ; 
he scarcely ever missed. They threw 
over to him doll after doll, penny 
trumpets, and wooden whistles. He 
walked off, finally, with a mass of 
these trophies, enough to set up an 
Aunt Sally for himself, but otherwise 
a worthless collection. I never saw 
him smile or speak through the whole 
course of his triumph. The small 
crowd collected by his prowess 
seemed not to feel called upon to 
congratulate him upon his success, 
and no friend was there to help hold 
his dolls and trumpets. 

A stream of vagabonds, so to speak, 
was constantly passing the carriage, 
intent upon turning a more or less 
honest penny. Men with baskets of 
beautiful fruit to sell on their heads, 
men with jackknives and whips and 
whistles to sell, men with collections 
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of cheap toys like those with the 
Aunt Sally. Mr. S. bought me a 
sweet Jack-in-the-box for a penny. 
He is rude in structure, but just as 
abrupt as if he cost a shilling, in ‘his 
manner of appearing when I open the 
lid. Hand-organs and harps and bag- 
pipes by wandering musicians were 
there ; and the absurd English imita- 
tion of a “ nigger minstrel.” I don’t 
know anything in London I like so 
little as these wearisome creatures in 
swallow-tailed coats of striped red 
and white cotton, looking not at all 
like the thing they pretend to ape, with 
vile black cork on their faces, smutty 
hands, with the natural color showing 
through ; and showing through, also, 
their English features, cockney ac- 
cent, and imperturbable northern nat- 
urel, so unlike a real * nigger.” It is 
all perfectly disgusting. If you must 
have a darkey imitated, get N.C. to 
do it. After a series of these loath- 
some creatures had passed, a real 
African from the Cape of Good Hope 
came by, and pleased us, by contrast, 
so much, that he got a good many 
pence from our critical American 
party for his absurd contortions and 
the revelation of a gleaming double 
row of teeth. That was really as 
good as N. C.’s imitation. 

I was a good deal disappointed in 
the gypsies. I had announced early 
that I wished my fortune told by a 
genuine Bohemian ; but was shocked 
to find that they have all taken to 
small hoops and stylish bonnets, and 
wear their back hair slightly crépé 
on the forehead. What a come-down 
from Azucena! We were besieged by 
quantities, who begged “ the pretty 
lady” (that meant me!) to cross her 
hand with gold, etc. etc. Their 
jargon was rather satisfactory, but 
still, I did not want my fortune told 
by a lady in a draggly silk gown 
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with ragged flounces, and a small 
bonnet of the fashion of ’67, set on 
the back of her head. Finally, we 
accepted one with good wicked black 
eyes, and a pure gypsy cast of fea- 
tures. a scarf round her throat, and 
a bonnet rather. less like a bonnet. 
But she told mea peck of rubbish 
not worth listening to. There was 


_no fun to be got out of it; for she 


contradicted herself, and would not 
commit herself to any brilliant pro- 
phecies. The only thing at all in- 
teresting was, that the approaching 
seventh of June would be a day of . 
great importance to me. We passed 
that day at Mannheim on the Rhine, 
the stupidest, sleepiest of uninterest- 
ing little towns. Except that June 
seventh is always the birthday of 
one of the best of brothers, her pro- 
phecy was quite at fault. It was 
amusing, but bewildering, to watch 
the throngs of people going by, ina 
constant stream, almost every one 
of them with some device of getting 
money out of the rest. At one time 
we became aware that.a photographic 
instrument was being pointed at our 
carriage. ‘ The claimant,” Mr. M., . 
to thwart the object of thé amiable 
artist, put his broad back directly 
between us and the lens. After- 
wards, when the persistence of the 
photographer made it necessary to 
buy his picture, we were sorry that 
the claimant’s back formed the chief 
feature in view. 

Meanwhile the races themselves 
seem to be only a secondary inter- 
est. There were two minor ones, I 
think, before the grand race of the 
day. When a great bell was rung 
to clear the course, it was wonderful 


‘to see the crowd, which had spread 


all over everything, compressed so 
as to leave a broad green path gleam- 
ing like a river between black banks. 
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watched breathless while the riders 
were at the back of the course; then 
all heads were turned in one direc- 
tion to catch a glimpse of them. They 
comé, they are gone in a flash; it is 
very pretty to see them; and a huge 
number, put up before the Grand 
Stand, announces the winning horse. 

J was rather stupid about the 
great race itself. I had nota single 
bet, not even a pair of gloves. We 
were not a “betting crowd,” and 
although we walked through the 
. throng where men were rushing 
about with books, and getting ready, 
I suppose, to win or lose thousands 
of pounds, I was not at all iuter- 
ested in that part of it.. It is per- 
‘haps a pity that I did not bet just a 
pair of glovés; but I never should 
have thought for an instant of betting 
upon Doncaster. 

Before it was time for the race, we 
discussed another subject which was 
much nearer to all our hearts, —our 
luncheon. The gentlemen on the 
box opened the hampers, and threw 
down plates and tumblers to us in 

_ the carriage, skilfully caught, with- 
out once missing, by these hands. 
The veal and ham pie was more 
tenderly transmitted; the cold 
chicken and the lettuce, and with 
especial care, the salt; champagne 
and Capri and sherry were there. 
The jug of water went back un- 
opened. 

It would be a monstrous injustice 
to Sarah and Mrs. Lambert to pass 
over that pie without especial men- 
tion. There were things in that pie — 
hard-boiled eggs, and seasoning in- 
gredients ~ which linger in my 
memory yet. It was a large pie; 
but none of it was left. And then 
there were doughnuts, and other 
cakes, and oranges, and plenty of 
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When the signal for the start came all 


chaffing and jokes to season the 
feast and give itan individual flavor. 
The American element in our party 
was strong enough to prevent us 
from consuming our meal with the 
solemn decorum of our friends on 
the drag above our heads, for in- 
stance. These had a regular table, 
or tables, set on the top of.their 
coach, built of boards covered with 
baize which came out of the inerieur, 
They had, I doubt not, regular 
courses, served with due solemnity 
by the servants at their elbow. But 
I don't believe their champagne was 
any better, and I know their fun was 
not so good as ours. 

Several times through the day Mrs. 
S. and I had noticed a pair of people 
who passed and repassed in the 
throng that was ever streaming hy ; 
a rather pathetic-looking man, rather 
seedy, but nice looking, with a pretty 
daughter, neatly and not conspicu- 
ously dressed in fresh summer things. 
They looked different from the ordi- 
nary Briton, intent on gain or plun- 
der, which was the type of the crowd. 
They had an innocent look, as if they 
had really come to see the Derby, an 
aspect as if something apart, and 
almost shrinking from the strangers 
all about them. When the mass be- 
gan to coagulate a little, as people 
began to choose their standing-places 
to watch the Derby, we saw them 
again, standing near our carriage ; 
the father carrying the daughter’s 
light shawl, and the daughter look- 
ing rather tired. Think of coming 
from London in the train, and walk- 
ing about and standing up ail day! 
We had a spare seat, for the gentle- 
men preferred to be rovers, leaning 
against the wheel, or standing up on 
the box, or going off on little excur- 
sions of discovery. At a sign of as- 
sent from Mrs. S., I asked the young 
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lady to come into the carriage and 
sitdown. She accepted very prettily 
and gratefully after a little hesita- 
tion; the gentlemen took the idea 
and soon installed the old man on the 
box We were just finishing our 
picnic, for which we were sorry ; but 
we had not seen them sooner. How- 
ever, although they accepted a glass 
of wine and a biscuit, they had evi- 
dently ‘* fed” previously, so that was 
no matter. 

They came from Valparaiso; and 
the girl had been in England only 
afew wecks. The father is English, 
but all his children were born in 
South America, where he has lived for 
thirty years ; now the family has come 
back to look up his relations and set- 
tle down in London. The young 
lady was at once simple and unem- 
barra-sed ; she seemed pleased when 
one of us exclaimed; “* We also are, 
The word 


most of us, Americans!” 
made us feel as if we all belonged to 
the same family, in the midst of a 


strange race. Yet, at home, we do 
not consider ourselves very near Val- 
paraiso. She talked pretty English, 
although “at home” she has to talk 
French and Spanish. She wanted 
very much to come to the Derby, be- 
cause the people in Valparaiso would 

‘ think it such a great thing, when she 
wrote about it. 

Altogether, we liked our old gen- 
tleman and his daughter very much ; 
their manners were gentle and culti- 
vated, and talking with them seemed 
to bridge over the time until the great 
event of the day. Before we expect- 
ed it, the bell rang, the course was 
cleared, the bright ribbon of green 
turf appeared, and “‘ they were away.” 
Every face of the enormous mass of 
people on the slope opposite was 
turned expectant to the point where 
the riders must first be seen. Just 
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at that very minute, the sun, which 
had been veiled all day, burst forth 
and shone, brightly on the Graud 
Stand. It lighted up every face and 
deepened every shadow. Then the 
little horses and riders, in gay dress, 
came galloping by. They looked as 
small, from that distance, as toys 
out of a box, the tiny jockeys pull- 
ing at the reins, bent over, and their 
legs sticking out. Every spectator 
said “QO!” and there was a pro- 
longed crescendo accompaniment of 
“* Oh-h-h-h-h!” through the brief ex- 
citing rush to the goal. 

You read about it in the newspa- 
pers. How the favorite was nowhere, 
and how “ Doncaster,” that nobody 
thought would be anywhere, came 
furward and won. It is so odd to 
have seen it happen all in a minute, 
the other horses striving their ut- 
most; all going, apparently, just as 
fast as it was possible for human 
horses to go; and then this ignoble 
beast from behind flashing past the 
others at an incredible pace, and get- 
ting in first. Then they put the big 
number up at the Grand Stand. The 
crowd flowed in over the course again, 
and nobody se-med to think any more 
about it. Of the baronets and young- 
er sons mentioned in novels, who, at 
this period, jam their hats down over 
their eyes, and gasping, in a thick 
voice, to the lady who came down 
with them, that they are ruined, rush 
from the scene, I saw nothing at all, 
but of course I don’t doubt they were 
there. ** They said” that a great deal 
of money was lost, but not so much 
won as usual, on account of Doncas- 
ter not having many bets. I won- 
dered what became of the money that 
was lost which nobody won; but I 
don’t pretend to understand it. 

Now happened the marvellous 
thing that I’m sure I never heard 
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of before. Instantly when the race 
was over, the air was thick with birds, 
and. I was told, ‘*O, those are the 
carrier pigeons.” It seems it has 
always been the custom to send the 
news back to London by doves. The 
number of the winning horse is tied 
under their wings, and they are lib- 
erated ; and after fluttering in doubt 
a while, start off for the great me- 
tropolis with their tidings, once anx- 
iously waited for; formerly this was 
the quickest way to send the an- 
nouncement. Now, of course, the 
flash of the telegraphic wire tells the 
tale long before the most agile pigeon 
can get to haven ; but the dear delight- 
ful English, “to the manor born,” 
continue to carry their doves down 
with them, and to start them off with 
the number under their wings as soon 
as the race is decided, although by 
the time they reach London it is an 
old story. I should think there were 
hundreds over our heads for a few 


moments after,the race was decided, 


before the faithful birds decided on 
their course, and swept off into the 
misty air. How long do you think 
Americans would hold on to this cus- 
tom of doves? 1 

We did not stay much longer. 
The field was getting demoralized, 
the beggars and venders too aggres- 
sive, as their chances grew smaller, 
and the stream of passers set away 
from the stand. Fisher brought back 
the horses and put them to; it was 
rather a serious matter getting dis- 
entangled from the other poles and 
wheels and horses’ heels; a little 
good English swearing, and a great 
deal of good English “ self-control,” 
brought all out right at last, and we 
joined in the compact cortége of car- 
riages moving off the ground. And so 
back through the pretty English roads, 
gradually leaving the shouting, rol- 
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licking, rather drunken crowd behind 
us. At first the way was thick with 
vehicles ; we were assailed with plenty 
of peas from pea-shooters, and some 
rough language; but in general, ev- 
erybody was very orderly ; we were 
smashed into by only one light wagon 
going at a riotous pace with a per- 
fectly irresponsible driver. 

So that was the end of the “ Der- 
by.” I had had a perfectly good ex- 
ample of the way the serious British 
nation disports itself. With gravity 
and decorum, with an underlying 
sense of duty in keeping up the tradi- 
tions of the race; with a due refer- 
ence to comfort, and the support of 
the inner man; with a sharp eye to 
the main chance, and a determination 
to make all the money that is to be 
made, they set about the occasion and 
put it through; going home, perhaps, 
with a sigh of relief, and with cach 
man his ‘‘ rainbow in the soul,” from 
a sense of “duty performed.” I don’t 
remember that any of them looked as 
if they were really enjoying them- 
selves —except one carriage full, who 
not only looked so, but were enjoy- 
ing themselves in the most thorough 
and spontaneous manner; but these 
were nearly all Americans. And it 
was We. 

I remember a fete at Versailles, 
when les grands eaux were to be 
played; and all Paris, like all Lon- 
don for the Derby, turned out for 
a day of pleasure. They rambled 
about the stiff but pretty gardens; 
they sat in chairs and listened to an 
excellent orchestra; they chattered 
and babbled and laughed incessantly. 
They took no thought of the morrow, 
nor even of the next minute; there 
was no hamper business, or prep- 
aration for eating, but at any moment 
one was hungry he bought a gateau, 
or a pet:t-pain, ate it, and that was the 
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end of it. Near the end of the day, 
the whole concourse collected about 
the basins where the fountains were 
to play. We had to wait for ages, 
really more than two hours. The 
crowd stood patient all that time, 
jabbering and joking in perfect good 
temper. The spectacle was lovely, 
and well worth waiting for. A rush 


of many waters, a wonderful sparkle 
and foam and brilliance. The crowd 
screamed ** Oh-h-h! ” like the crowd 
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at the Derby ; but the French “ Oh” 
was two notes higher at least, I 
should think, like the shout of so 
many children. Then they all hurried 
from the garden to the train, shouting, 
laughing, chattering, to the last. 
What a difference in the charac- 
teristics of the two nations! How 
strange it is, since ‘the same hand 
made them, and since they are di- 
vided, physically, only by that nar- 
row, though dreadful, channel ! 
. 8. H. 


IS SEEING BELIEVING? 
Mr. Mavrice Busn’s Account. 


RECORDED BY O. 8. ADAMS. 


[The facts in the subjoined narrative were related to the writer by a casual travelling acquaintance» 
who may, for convenience’s sake, be called Mr. Maurice Bush. He appeared to bea plain, straightforward 
matter-of-fact sort of person, — one in nowise likely to be imposed upon by shallow trickery, nor seemingly 
given to idle dreaming. He represented the tale to be a faithful t of an episode in his life, and as 
such it is given; the idea of the transcriber being that the events recounted are suggestive of certain 
queries and speculations that many thinking minds have (perhaps for lack of something better to do) 





repeatedly pondered over. 


Lestig THorNe (so ran Mr. Bush’s 
story) had one of the most inexpli- 
cable countenances I ever attempted 
to peruse. My first and only brief 
meeting with him was at the residence 
of a friend, in a country village, 
whither I had gone to take a short 
summer vacation. Mr. Donelson 
was a man of large hospitality, and 
highly enjoyed the presence of guests 
ender his roof; though I sometimes 
thought he was rather selfish in this 
enjoyment, for his keenest pleasure 
seemed to consist in “ studying hu- 
man nature,” as he called it. Once 
with him, day after day, and he would 
worm himself into your confidence, 
draw you out by degrees in every 
conceivable way, and thoroughly ac- 
quaint himself with you and your 
foibles, your disposition, your weak- 
esses, your mental and moral atmos- 
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phere. This would be done without 
any appearance of undue inquisitive- 
ness, and with entire absence of dis- 
agreeable intrusion. Indeed, he fasci- 
nated those with whom he came in 
contact, and rendered the operation 
of probing them almost ss pleasant 
to the victims as to himself. 

In the gratification of his peculiar 
propensity, — peculiar because it 
seemed to be devoid of any object or 
aim save the amusement of the hour, 
Mr. Donelson would frequently over- 
whelm an almost total stranger with 
urgent invitations to partake of his 
hospitality. Often a besieged one 
would be glad to visit him “ to get 
rid of him.” But then what an 
elysium of entertainment awaited the 
happy guest! Mr. Donelson could 
talk on any subject, play all games, 
join in any field sport, go froma 
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church to a circus, from the field to the 
parlor, be grave, gay, lively, severe, 
solemn, frivolous, shallow or profound. 

Some people called him a ‘boor, 
others eccentric; a few pronounced 
him a lunatic, while he himself re- 
joiced in the self-bestowed title of 
“a student of human nature.” 

His wife was a little, inoffensive 
woman, and was a nonentity in the 
household. Her husband, of course, 
felt a sort of love for her, but she 
had been an open book to him for 
years. He knew all about her; she 
. was not an object of interest to 
him. Yet his were sins of omission, 
for he cared nothing for other 
women and his wife had no cause 
for jealousy. ' To be sure, some peo- 
ple said it was scandalous when the 
old maid, Susannah Brim, spent a 
week at Mr. Donelson’s, and rode 
and walked with the master of the 
house from morning till night. But 
there was no just cause for the 
many severe remarks that were 
made, and Mrs. Donelson would 
have said so too. She uttered no 
complaint, but sat in her room, as 
usual, with her knitting; her wrink- 
led forehead, elevated eyebrows, and 
meekly sad expression telling a piti- 
ful story of long neglect, —like a 
broken pitcher on an upper shelf, 
seamed with cracks and coated with 
dust. 

As I said, I met Leslie Thorne at 
the house of Mr. Donelson. I was 
a privileged guest, going and coming 
when I chose, and knowing well my 
host and his peculiarities. While I 
was there, a young man came into the 
village and stopped at the principal 
hotel. I had seen him once or twice 
from a distance, and was struck with 
the peculiar absent expression of his 
countenance. His face was pale, 
with deeply-set, bright eyes, and a 
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brown curling mustache. I thought 
to myself, he has been ill, and so let 
him pass from my thoughts. 

But one day, returning from a 
fishing excursion, I was surprised on 
approaching the house, at being met 
near the door by Mr. Donelson, who 
came hurriedly out, saying : — 

“Hurry up and wash yourself, 
Maurice. Let Bridget see to the 
fish. He’s in the parlor. I want to 
introduce you.” 

** What do you mean?” I asked. 

“You know,” he said, impa- 
tiently. “ Be quick!” 

I was amused and mystified by 
his language and behavior, but did 
as he requested, and soon presented 
myself at the parlor door. 

“ Walk in, walk in!” said Mr. 
Donelson, arising from his chair. 
* This is Mr. Thorne. Mr. Thorne, 
my friend Mr. Maurice Bush.” 

The moment I looked at Mr. 
Thorne the thought struck me that he 
had a history. Not but that all peo- 
ple have histories, such as they are; 
but this man looked like one whose 
life had been one of out-of-the-way 
experiences. He was tall and slim, 
straight as an arrow, yet languid in 
his motions, with latent power lin- 
gering beneath his exterior. 

His face was singularly attractive. 
The features were regular and firm, 
the eyes bright and clear, the fore- 
head smooth and high, the whole 
face intelligent and expressive. Yet 
there was instability, doubt, and 
trouble in the lineaments, — perpet- 
ual inquiry and stern demand, 
mingled with furtive defiance.. A 
queer admixture, certainly, and yet 
in keeping with his mental condition, 
as it.afterward seemed to me. 

He bowed easily, though gravely, 
as we were introduced, grasping my 
hand cordially. 
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Mr. Donelson watched us, his 
countenance twitching nervously. It 
was his way when observing a 
stranger. I felt his glance, though 
Mr. Thorne was apparently uncon- 
scious of it. ? 

“You are at Bloomfield on a 
pleasure trip?” I remarked. 

** Yes,” replied Thorne ; “ city air 
and this hot weather have proved 
almost too much for me, and I am 
endeavoring to recruit a little. A 
sojourn of two or three days in your 
village has already had its invigorat- 
ing effect.” 

“Cities are dens,” said Mr. Don- 
elson. ‘* They are dampers on men’s 
natures. They are corrupting.’ 

“QO, I’m not willing to admit 
that,” laughed Thorne. ‘“ The city 
has its good points, as well as the 
country.” 

“JT don’t believe it,’ said Mr. 
Donelson, his eyes sparkling. 
“What are they? Tell me, now. 
Come!” 

“‘ Well, one can’t get a knowledge 
of the world in the country —” 

“The world! Pooh! It’s all a 
fleeting show. I agree with the poet 
there. What next?” 

“In the city we have music and 
art and commerce. We make books, 
and give you the refinements of life.” 

“ Ah, my friend,” said Mr. Don- 
elson, shaking his head, ** you have 
got the same false ideas that they all 
have. You can’t appreciate nature 
undefiled. So have we music,— the 
music of birds, and the rippling 
brooks; we have art, too, more beau- 
tifal than human art: the tracing of 
the great master’s pencil. Iwill show 
you a landscape and sky that will put 
to shame the daubs in your galleries. 
As for commerce, what is that? An 
invention of the enemy, sir! Yes, I 
repeat it. And you talk of refine- 
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ment. It is shallow. It is an ab- 
surdity on its face, — wholly unnat- 
ural and corrupting! ” 

Mr. Donelson had apparently grown 
quite excited, but I knew by the 
twinkle of his eyes that he was only 
striving to work the feelings of his 
guest up, and draw him out. He 
succeeded. 

Thorne smiled, and said, ** That is | 
all very fine, and you have a right to 
your own views. But there are two 
sides to the story. The country is 
well enough, in fact it is necessary, 
— I’ll admit that, — but no more so 
than the city. 

“The city is a grand workshop. 
It is there that men of great ideas 
flock together. There we have the 
quintessence of knowledge, — wis- 
dom five times distilled, — brains 
concentrated. There is life in all its 
strength, in its whirl of energy and 
activity. The city is the embodiment 
of all the great ideas of the country. 
It is the climax of man’s achieve- 
ment. All eyes are turned towards 
it. Ifa man has a new idea he goes 
to the city, for there it will be appre- 
ciated and developed. In the coun- 
try a dozen dolts might gape at him 
for a few moments, but they would 
soon return to their pigs and sheep, 
and vote a genius a lunatic. 

*¢ And our music, — this talk about 
the music of birds and brooks is hum- 
bug. Itisn’t music. It has neither 
rhythm, harmony, nor melody. What 
you call the singing ofa bird may be 
curses and invective in bird language. 
The croaking of a frog may express 
far more Christian-like sentiments 
than the twitter of a sparrow. No: 
give me the human voice divine, or 
the sound of stringed instruments 
wielded by master-hands, bringing 
heaven down to earth. You never 
have listened to one of Beethoven’s 
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symphonies, or Mendelssohn’s quar- 
tettes. or Haydn’s joyous and sym- 
pathetic strains; if you had, you 
would n’t chatter. about the song of 
birds. And look at our commerce 
and trade and shipping. We get the 
best fruits of the world’s experience 
all around us, and we contribute our 
mite in return. The city is where we 
make money; and money, whatever 
the moralists may say of it, is a pow- 
er. not to be despised. Yes, give me 
the city. The country is well enough 
in its place; in fact, I am willing to 
concede that it is essential to our 
well-being, but it could n't get along 
without the city.” 

Mr. Donelson had listened to 
Thorne with rapt attention and the 
greatest apparent delight. He had 
risen from his seat and watched the 
speaker intently, eyeing him through 
and through. His countenance be- 
tokened satisfaction, and it was plain 
to me that he wished to change the 
snbject. 

“ Well, well, my friend,” he said, 
*¢yvou’re quite enthusiastic. I didn’t 
know I was going to wake you up so. 
You’ve undoubtedly a p rfect right 
to like the city, and I won’t argue the 
question with you; but still, I can’t 
help thinking that your tastes are in 
a very great degree artificial. Do 
you play chess?” 

** Sometimes,” replied Thorne, who 
had subsided from the excitement of 
his spirited defence into his usual 
half-indolent’ manner; ** but Mr. 
Bush —” 

‘* Never mind me,” I hastened to 
say. ‘Nothing delights me more 
than to watch a game between two 
good players.” 

In a moment I had the pleasure of 
seeing my companions lose all con- 
sciousness of surrounding objects, 
and become absorbed in the contem- 
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plation of thirty-two little ivory im- 
ages. Both were good players, and 
I, although inferior to them, s»on 
became deeply interested in the com- 
plicated situations in which the forces 
of the players became involved. Both 
were experts. I soon saw that Mr. 
Donelson carried his every-day tac- 
tics into the game. He endeavored 
to draw his antagonist out, playing 
warily, and almost invariably on the 
defensive. ButThorne scemed to see 
through his designs, and acted ac- 
cordingly. He would study deeply 
for a long time, and then make three 
or four moves without the slightest 
hesitation, apparently having deter- 
mined on a vigorous attack. These 
would be met promptly by Mr. Don- 
elson, and for a time would seem to 
presage victory forhim. But Thorne 
would at such a juncture throw con- 
fusion into the enemy’s camp by some 
unexpected mancuvre, at which Mr. 
Donelson would stare aghast. So 
the game proceeded, until it got far 
beyond my depth. I could no longer 
comprehend the situation of the 
pieces, and therefore my surprise 
was even greater than Mr. Donel- 
son’s when Thorne announced : — 

** Checkmate in five moves !” 

The game quickly closed, and 
Thorne rose from his chair. 

“IT don’t exactly see how you did 
that,” said Mr. Donelson. 

** No,” was the quiet reply. “If 
you had seen my plan you would 
have thwarted it.” 

Then the conversation took various 
turns, Thorne and my host seeming 
to find in each other congenial spirits. 
They discussed the origin of man, 
they speculated on theology, and at 
last began to talk on evidence and 
belicf. Their argument was long and 
tedious. Mr. Donelson was always 
ready to argue for the sake of argu- 
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ment, and took pleasure in meeting 
an adversary who was similarly in- 
clined. Whether Thorne was of this 
disposition, or whether he was sin- 
cere in what he said, I could not 
determine. If the latter, he was a 
fearful sceptic. I listened for a 
time, because I had nothing else to 
do, being, in fact, almost irresistibly 
drowsy ; but finally a few words en- 
listed my attention. Mr. Donelson 
said : — 

“ But you will at least admit that 
seeing is believing?” 

‘Not by any means,” replied 
Thorne. 

“ What!” 

“No; there are those-that doulé 
their own existence.” 4 

“ Ah, but theirs is a morbid con- 
dition of mind.” 

Thornelaughed. ‘ That is a very 
convenient refuge,” he said, ‘ but 
not an effectual one. What condi- 
tions of mind are there that you can 
say are not morbid? You, for in- 
stance, will sit here and dispute with 
me, with no earthly object in view 
other than to satisfy your morbid 
disposition to argue, and to find out 
all you can about me.” Mr. Donelson 
winced a little at this. ‘* We see two 
men side by side; both profess to 
believe in the infinite goodness of 
God. One has perfect confidence 
that in the end everything will be 
made to bend to his will, which is, 
according to Scripture, the ultimate 
happiness of every living soul. ‘The 
other thinks that God will fail 
to bring about this result, and that 
he will finally have to consign to 
everlasting punishment those who 
have thwarted him. Both these men 
are honest, and each thinks his faith 
‘is founded ov a rock. One, evidently, 
is in a morbid condition of mind. 
Which it is “I don’t pretend to say. 
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The conditions of mind which might 
be said to be morbid are numerous 
and various. No, that argument 
won't go down. I repeat it, seeing 
is not believing. Have you never 
been to a magician’s entertainment? 
Did you not see him swallow pota- 
toes, pull carrots out of boys’ noses, 
cut holes in pocket handkerchiefs and 
mend them so as not to leave a blem- 
ish, and accomplish other impossibil- 
itics right before your eyes? You 
saw these things, and yet you did not 
believe them. And have you never 
had dreams, and seen strange visions, 
—seen them so vividly that on 
awakening you would for a time imag- 
ine them to be realities? And onthe 
other hand, have not things actually 
happened of which your memory was 
afterwards so dim that you half be- 
lieved them to be dreams? What do 
you know? What does any one know? 
Suppose you should go to sleep on 
the sofa there, and I should wake you 
up, and appear before you in some 
horrible guise, and immediately ad- 
minister an opiate that should put 
you tosleep again. In the morning 
I could swear I had not been near 
you, and you could easily be con- 
vinced that you had been dreaming. 
The human mind is a great mystery, 
sir; it —” 

He suddenly broke off, and after 
pausing a moment said : — 

* I could tell you a little experi- 
ence of mine that might interest 
you.” 

“* What is it?” asked Mr. Donel. 
son ; and I, quickly arousing myself, 
repeated the question eagerly, for 
Thorne’s manner was earnest, and 
over his brow rippled waves of 
memory, stirring up deep feelings, as 
we could see. We felt that he hada 
history to relate that would interest 
us both. 
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He looked into our faces steadily 
for a moment, and then said : — 

“ Well, [’ll tell you about it. You 
may laugh at it, and accuse me of 
making up the yarn, but I solemnly 
‘declare that.I will not fabricate one 
iota in my narrative. 

“Let me see,” he said, smiling, 
and directing a searching glance at 
both of us, ** I hardly know where 
to begin.” Then, after reflection: 
“T will first state that I was always 
considered a nervous person — not a 
coward, nor one easily alarmed, but 
excitable on certain subjects, and 
given to dreaming, talking in my 
sleep, and waking suddenly. People 
called this nervousness, and I sup- 
pose it is as good a name as any- 
thing. I will not, however, bore you 
with a disquisition on my peculiari- 
ties and temperament. People are 
too fond of croaking about them- 
selves, as a general thing. I will 
simply state, as briefly as may be, 
the facts in the case of the finding of 
my grandfather’s fortune. 

** Our family lived, and still lives, 
in the ancestral mansion. It is a 
curious old structure, sulidly built 
and irregularly planned. There are 
halls, passages, staircases, and inte- 
rior rooms, in which a stranger, ex- 
ploring the house, would inevitably 
lose himself in -bewilderment. It 
was known, or believed, that my 
grandfather was a person of large 
wealth. But he was an eccentric old 
man, given to keeping his own 
secrets, and when he died his affairs 
were involved in obscurity. The 
only property that could be discov- 
ered was the family mansion, and a 
farm valued at seventy or eighty 
thousand dollars. There was some 
money in a bank—less than a 
thousand dollars. Efforts were made 
to discover something further, for 
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this was not believed to be the extent 
of his possessions. These - efforts 
were fruitless, however; and my 
father, being the only heir, settled 
down in possession of the mansion 
and the farm, which were by no 
means an insignificant inheritance. 

** We lived in the mansion, which | 
stands on Manhattan Island, within 
an hour’s ride of the heart of the 
metropolis. The farm, which lies 
forty or fifty miles distant, was let 
to a tenant. 

‘* My father’s income was a com- 
fortable one; and I, being the only 
child, enjoyed the best advantages. 
I had a private tutor, who found in 
me, I may say, a willing pupil. I 
was fond. of study, and also found in 
the odd old house an unfailing source 
of amusement. I explored it until 
I believed I was familiar with every 
room, door, and closet. I was well 
contented with my rather quiet life. 

‘Time passed along, and my 
tutor’s duties ended. I was ap- 
proaching an age when it behooved 
me to set about choosing an occupa- 
tion in life. ‘This duty became more 
apparent when it transpired that my 
father was in embarrassed circum- 
stances. A friend whose bond he 
had signed failed to meet his obliza- 
tions, and my father was suddenly 
called upon to advance a large sum 
of money. This, owing to. certain 
business matters in which he was 
concerned, it was impossible for him 
todo. At least he could not do it 
without mortgaging the farm for a 
large amount, and such a proceeding 
would involve the forfeiture of cer- 
tain ple:lges, like those often given 
in cases of partnership, which he 
had made in connection with those 
same business matters. The situa- 
tion was a bad one. For the lack 
of some thousands of dollars in 
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ready money, disaster stared us in 
the face. I say us, for I was old 
enough to comprehend the condition 
of affairs, and my father’s misfortune 
was my Own. © 

“T lay down on the sofa in the 
parlor one evening, in a somewhat 
gloomy mood. I pondered over the 
prospect, and strove to devise some 
means of bringing matters right. It 
' was, however, a task utterly beyond 
any resources I could bring to bear. 

“As I lay thus meditating, I 
chanced to look up at the full-length 
oil portrait of my grandfather which 
hung against one of the walls of the 
room. The question suddenly entered 
my head : — 

“* Where is the portion of your 
fortune which has never been found?’ 

“ The idea came with such startling 
abruptness that I sat bolt upright. 

“*Q, if you could only speak,’ 
thought I, ‘in what a critical time 
the relief would come !’ 

“TI stared at the portrait eagerly 
for a moment, and then, half laughing 
at myself, subsided again into a re- 
clining posture. Then I fell again 
to pondering on the future and its 
apparent darkness. But at intervals 
I cast furtive glances at the portrait, 
and could almost imagine that my 
respected ancestor stood before me 
in all the warmth and vigor of the 
life that once animated the noble, 
commanding form. 


“ How long I lay thus I do not 


know. I only recollect that I be- 
came drowsy by degrees, and was at 
length almost ready to drop off into 
a doze, when something very startling 
roused me to full wakefulness, and 
stimulated to keen alertness all my 
faculties. ‘ 

“‘ The portrait was moving! I sat 
spell-bound as the form of my grand- 
father, after a slight, quivering mo- 
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tion, advanced from the canvas and 
stood in the room full two feet from 
the wall. I watched it with the most 
intense eagerness, but without fear, 
for the mystery of the thing impressed 
me far more forcibly than its fright- 
fulness. 

** The face of the apparition (shall 
I call it so?) assumed a warm hue, 
and into the eyes came a look of liv- 
ing light. Their gaze was directed 
towards me. I returned the look earn- 
estly, and remained studiously mo- 
tionless, for fear of breaking the spell. 

‘As if satisfied of having enchained 
my attention, my grandfather, with- 
out taking his eyes from me, turned 
towards the canvas from which he had 
emerged. He took hold of the mas- 
sive gilt frame and moved it noise- 
lessly from its place. This augmented 
my wonder, if such a thing was pos- 
sible, for the frame was a very heavy 
one, and was securely fastened to the 
wall. He swung it around, however, 
with no apparent effort, and then 
pointed to the vacant space it had 
occupied. The wall there was in 
panels like the rest of the room, from 
which it did not differ in appearance, 
save in its freshness and clearness, 
having been long covered. My grand- 
father now turned and placed his hand 
on an uncovered panel, as if about 
to press some secret door or hidden 
spring. 

“ This was too much. I made a 
sudden movement forward, to watch 
more closely what: was to follow — 

‘But the spectre vanished; the 
massive frame appeared in its place 
again; and, in lieu of the moving 
form, naught but the grimly-solemn 
portrait remained, staring with cold, 
vacant eyes at the opposite side of 
the room. 

“TI was of course agitated. I 
rubbed my eyes, gazed at the por- 
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trait, and finally approached it. Noth- 
ing indicated that it had been dis- 
turbed. I rubbed my finger across 
it, and ploughed a path through the 
thin coating of dust that had settled 
upon it. 

**T need not dwell upon the state 
into which my mind was thrown by 
the occurrence, nor upon the im- 
pression produced on my father by 
my narration of it. By my earnest 
persuasion, he consented to have the 
portrait removed and the wall exam- 
ined. This was done with consider- 
able difficulty, as the frame was solid 
and heavy, and was fastened to its 
place in a peculiar and secure man- 
ner. 

*¢ But the fortune was found! The 
panel proved to be a movable one; 
and, in a small recess, the existence 
of which none of us had before sus- 
pected, were old gold coins amount- 
ing in value to about ninety thousand 
dollars. There was also a brief man- 
uscript in my grandfather’s hand- 
writing, saying that the money was 
safe in its hiding-place, and that, 
should it ever be needed, its presence 
would doubtless be made known in 
some manner. The revelation was 
made just in time. The impending 
disaster that hovered over us was 
averted, and my father placed again 
in easy circumstances. 

* This, of course, sounds like an 
imaginary tale, and you will doubt- 
less disbelieve it. J also disbelieve it. 
That is, I do not believe that my 
grandfather’s portrait was tempora- 
rily endued with life and animation, 
for my reason tells me that such 
could not be the case. But I saw 
what I have told you ; and as for the 
finding of the money, that is suscep- 
tible of proof. No explanation of 
the thing suggests itself to me, and 
I believe that all attempts to explain 
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it must be futile. Many might say 
it was a dream. But dreams come 
to an end in two ways. Either they 
fade away, and the dreamer subse- 
quently wakes up, remembering thein 
with greater or less distinctness, or 
else the awakening is in the midst of 
the dream, and the illusion is rudely 
dispelled. But in this case I neither 
closed my eyes nor opened them from 
the beginning of the strange phenom- ° 
enon'to the moment when I gave an 
account of it to my father. I have 
studied and pondered over the occur- 
rence many times; all its circum- 
stances are as fresh in my mind as 
the events of yesterday, and yet I 
am still incredulous. Do you won- 
der that I say seeing is not believ- 
ing?” 

Thorne ceased speaking, and I, 
seeing that Mr. Donelson was ready 
with an onslaught of questions, 
opinions, and suggestions, excused 
myself. I went to my room; and, 
being tired after my day’s fishing 
tramp, was sound asleep very soon 
after creeping between the sheets. 

I awoke in the morning refreshed, 
naught having occurred to disturb 
my slumbers save a dream, which I 
related at the breakfast-table. Said 
I:— 

**T dreamed about playing chess 
last night. It must have been caused 
by the interest with which I watched 
the game between you two gentle- 
men. I thought I challenged Mr. 
Thorne, saying that I had studied 
out a reply to his attack on Mr. 
Donelson. We played, and I won! 
I wish I could remember the moves, 
for it is a feat I am utterly incapa- 
ble of performing. But the dream 
is very vivid in my mind ; in fact, it 
seems almost as real to me as the 
vision of Mr. Thorne’s grandfather 
did to him. By the way, that was a 
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singular experience of yours, Mr. 
Thorne. I am ashamed to say that 
I was too sleepy last night to remain 
and hear your and Mr. Donelson’s dis- 
cussion of it. Did you arrive at any 
satisfactory theory by which to ac- 
count for it?” 

Neither Mr. Thorne nor Mr. Don- 
elson replied, but both stared at me 
with surprise depicted in their faces. 

“What are you talking about, 
Bush?” asked the latter. 

“Why, about. Mr. Thorne’s story 
of the finding of his grandfather’s 
fortune, of course.” 

“You speak in riddles,” said Mr. 
Donelson. 

‘‘ T don’t see why,” I replied, rather 
impatiently. 

‘“‘ T should like to have you explain 
yourself; that’s all!” 

*“ And I should like to make the 
same request of you,” I rejoined, with 
some warmth. 

“What do you mean when you 
speak of Thorne’s grandfather’s for- 
tune?” 

‘*T refer to the story he told last 
night of the moving portrait.” 

“ Moving portrait — grandfather’s 
fortune! What can he be driving at, 
Thorne?” 

“* He must explain,” was the reply. 
Thorne, as well as Mr. Donelson, 
looked puzzled ; but on the face of 
Thorne there was also a singular, 
searching expression as he regarded 
me steadily. 

“Do youdeny,” I demanded, “ that 
you related to Mr. Donelson and me 
last night an account of the temporary 
animation of your grandfather’s por- 
trait, whereby the hiding-place of a 
large sum of money was revealed?” 

“Did I relate any such story?” 
he appealed to Mr. Donelson. 

“7 heard nothing of the sort.” _ 

“You are both,” said I, “in a 
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joking mood this morning. Perhaps 
you want to impress me with some 
of your outlandish theories regarding 
evidence and belief.” 

“There is no joke about it,” said 
Mr. Donelson. “It is rather you 
who are joking. The idea, too, of 
your calling your chess encounter 
with Thorne last night-a dream!” 

“ But it was a dream,” I replied, 
almost angrily. ‘ What else could 
it have been?” 

“IT do not know what it could have 
been; but I know it was a reality. 
You did beat Thorne at his own game, 
much to his astonishment and mine 
too.” 

It is needless to say that I was 
amazed at the turn the conversation 
had taken. Both of my disputants 
seemed to be sincere. I was too 
mystified to reply for the moment, 
and Mr. Donelson proposed, the 
meal being finished, to adjourn to 
the library. 

When we were all seated, I was 
compelled to go through the form of 
repeating Thorne’s story in detail. 
Both my listeners displayed the most 
profound attention; and when, on 
finishing, I again‘asked Thorne if he 
presumed to deny having related the 
story, he said : — 

“I do deny it, and Mr. Donelson 
supports me in my denial.” 

“I do,” stoutly affirmed Mr. Don- 
elson. 

“And did nothing of the kind 
ever happen to you?” I asked 
Thorne. 

“That is another question,” he 
replied, in a reserved tone and with 
aguarded manner. “ I will not deny 
to you two here — there are no other 
listeners, I believe?” 

“No,” said Mr. Donelson, as 
Thorne looked uneasily around. 

“TI will not deny that I did, some 
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years ago, pass through an experi- 
ence the events of which you have 
recounted with surprising accuracy. 
But I solemnly affirm that I never 
related the affair to more than two 
or three persons ; in fact, it is a sub- 
ject upon which I am exceedingly 
reluctant to speak.” 

“ And the game of chess? ” 

“That was no dream,” said Mr. 
Donelson, quickly. 

I looked at Thorne inquiringly. 

‘* You did arise from the couch last 
night and play a game of chess with 
me. And what is more, you utterly 
routed me.” 

The state of mystification into 
which I was thrown was fairly pain- 
ful. Here was the positive testi- 
mony of two against the evidence of 
my own senses. 

*¢ There must be something in your 
remark, then, Mr. Thorne, that see- 
ing is not always believing,” I said. 
** But, perhaps, you will disclaim hay- 
ing said any such thing.” 

**O, no!” he replied. 

“Tt is difficult, however,” I add- 
ed, ** to say which of us three is de- 
luded.” 

*¢ You are the one,” said Mr. Don- 
elson, confidently. 

“ T have yet to bring it upon myself 
to believe that,” I said, doubtingly. 
‘My recollection of Mr. Thorne’s 
narration is very distinct; and it 
is certainly strange that I should 
be so mistaken as to how I became 
possessed of the facts of the remark- 
able experience which he admits be- 
fell him.” 

“* Yes, that is singular,” admitted 
Mr. Donelson ; ‘ but see here: if the 
game of chess was not a reality, how 
comes it that all three of us have a 
distinct recollection of it? And, if 


Thorne’s narrative was a reality, how 
do you explain the fact that you are 
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the only one that has any recollection 
of it?” ; 

I imagined, at this juncture, that 
I saw 2 quick glance of intelligence 
pass between Mr. Donelson and 
Thorne. Perhaps I was mistaken. 
If there was any such thing, it was so 
fleeting that I could not seize upon 
it, and I let it pass. But I began to 
distrust them both, and a reluctance 
to continue the conversation stole 
upon me. Accordingly, I withdrew 
after a short time and started off 
towards the brooks with my rod and 
line. The character of my medita- 
tions during the day I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. Suffice it to say 
that I determined to cross-examine 
my host and his guest, and a!so to 
watch them closely, and make sure 
that if they had been playing a trick 
upon me they should do so no 
more. 

On returning towards evening, 
however, I was surprised to learn 
that Thorne had taken his leave. 
He had departed about noon, not only 
from Mr. Donelson’s house, but also 
from Bloomfield. 

As soon as opportunity occurred, 
I engaged Mr. Donelson’s private 
attention. 

‘* Were you and Thorne imposing 
upon me this morning?” I asked. 

‘* By no means,” he replied, earn- 
estly. “Iwas thoroughly surprised 
when you spoke of Thorne’s story, 
and of your dream of playing chess. 
You must have got things turned 
around, for he told no story, and you 
did beat him at a game of chess. 
Were you never troubled with som- 
nambulism ? ” 

“ No, not to my knowledge; and 
even if I had been, how can it be 
that I am laboring under a delusion 
in the matter, when the story I heard, 
or imagined I heard him tell, is really 











a faithful account of an episode in 
his life?” 

“0, I don’t pretend to account 
for it. You are certainly deceived, 
however But I will tell you one 
thing. While you were lying asleep 
on the couch last night, Thorne said 
tome: ‘Keep silent for a few mo- 
ments; I am going to try an experi- 
ment.’ He then stood by your side, 
made a few passes over your face 
with his hand, and fastened his eyes 


on you with the most intense gaze 


I ever saw. . He stood thus five 
minutes, I should- think, and then 
came and sat down by me again, 
We talked about all sorts of things, 
but he told no such story as you 
claim to have heard. You finally 
arose and went to bed. Before that, 
you had played the game of chess. 
That is all I know about it. I don’t 
know why he stood and looked at 
you so. He refused to explain. 
He’s a queer fellow.” 

“ Where has he gone now?” 

*“ Home, I believe.” 

‘** Why did he leave so suddenly ?” 

“For no particular reason that I 
know of. The notion seized him.” 
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** Were you not sorry to have him 
go?” 

“No, not particularly. 
enough of him.” 

That was all I could get out of . 
Mr. Donelson. He seemed desirous 
of changing the subject of conversa- 
tion, and after that never spoke of 
Thorne of his own choice. Indeed, 
it seemed to me all along that he was ~ 
singularly reticent or unconcerned, 
I could not determine which, in 
regard to everything connected with 
the short visit of his strange 
guest. - 

I never saw Thorne again. There 
was something unfathomable about 
him. Ihave sometimes thought that 
he and Mr. Donelson were in league 
to experiment on me, or that Thorne 
alone, by some manner of mesmer- 
ism or psychology, deluded both of 
us. Butof this Iknownothing. If 
I were a less matter-of-fact person, 
the affair might trouble me. As it 
is, I think of it as something strange, 
which in the course of time may pos- 
sibly be cleared up. However, upon 
no such contingency does my happi- 
ness or pegce of mind depend. 


I’ve had 





THE SPRINGFIELD REGATTA. 
[From the Papers of the Harvard Telegraph Co.] 


BY C. P. E. 


[The Harvard Telegraph Company consists of members of the a. 
who became interested together in telegraphing after the establishment of the Physical Laborato’ 


BURGWYN. 


and scientific departments, 
, and 


when the Western Union Telegraph Company connected their wires with the crores at Cambrid, 
a 


to get correct time. After experimenting in the Laboratory in determining distances of 


ults, grounds, 


resistances of wires, etc., they put up some wires for themselves, — fine, and. in coaneenenss. giving 


an enormous resistance. Their first wires were got up on the very 


ght of the great fire in Boston, last 





autumn, and the announcement of that fire was the first, or one of the first despatches sent. Games of 
chess were then played by these wires; a connection was made with the college bell, so that at ringing 
(in the morning for instance) it struck alarms inthe rooms of the telegraphers; and finally that experi- 
ment, at Springtield, was ventured, which is narrated in the following paper. But whether or no the 
faculty, who consented to the a believed it would succeed, its actual success was a genuine sur- 
prise to the experienced a officer who had very kindly — them to use his wires on the east 
~ of “ river, instead of erecting their own. He was sure, he said, that they could not do it.-- 
' EDITOR. 


Earix in the spring, when the it occurred to the Harvard Telegraph 
numerous entries for the Annual Company that it would much increase 
College Regatta were first discussed, the interest in the race if they were 
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to run a wire along the course, and 
from stations at every half-mile keep 
the spectators at the Grand Stand 
informed of the relative positions of 
_ the crews. 

This idea was discussed at a great 
many meetings, the chief argument 
against it being the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the crews; but finally it 
was determined to make the experi- 
ment. 

The two great difficulties to be 
overcome were: first, the actual plac- 
ing of the poles, and stringing the 
wire; and secondly, the carrying 
out of a systematic course of obser- 
vation. 

That even the first difficulty would 
be overcome seemed doubtful to some 
of those most interested in its success ; 
and accordingly the superintendent 
of the Western Union offered to the 
company to put up the wire on the 


poles along the Hartford and New 
Haven Railroad for them; but as 
the railroad ran on the wrong side 
of the river, this generous offer was 
declined, and the company set to 
work digging the holes and prepar- 


ing everything on the west side. It 
was found, however, that to insulate 
the line the entire distance would 
probably be unnecessary, as the dis- 
tance was so short, and there was 
little likelihood of wet weather. So, 
putting up large poles at the half- 
mile stations to withstand the side 
strain, and supporting on bean poles 
the weight of the intermediate wire, 
the company overcame the first diffi- 
culty by the Monday night preceding 
the regatta. The use of bean poles 
came very near being fatal to the un- 
dertaking, since, as luck would have 
it, the weather, after having been per- 
fectly dry for nearly two weeks, on 
the day of the race changed, and 
sufficient rain fell to make each bean 
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pole a “partial escape.” However, 
this emergency was anticipated, and 
the day before the race some new 
instruments, far more delicate than 
any the company possessed, were sent 
down by Mr. Williams (a Boston 
electrician, from whom most of their 
sounders had been purchased), which, 
when adjusted, were found delicate 
enough to work “over the escape.” 
These were tested at the single-scull 
race on Wednesday, and worked well 
on the first trial. The time, as given 
by the telegraph, was in this race 
four seconds shorter than that pub- 
lished in the papers; but, as the 
moment of crossing the line was de- 
termined for the latter by a person 
on the steamer, who judged by his 
eye when the boat crossed the line, 
and for the telegraph company by 
sighting from the shore across, it is 
probable that the telegraph time was 
more nearly correct. 

The difficulty of actually running 
the line having been overcome, the 
far more difficult task of making sys- 
tematic observations was next under- 
taken. For this purpose two sets of 
papers were made out and printed, 
the first being a table for the posi- 
tions of the crews, the time of passing 
the station, number of boat-lengths 
apart, number of strokes per minute, 
and space for remarks ; the other be- 
ing a diagram of the river, also with 
a space for remarks. This diagram 
was drawn by Mr. Harris, the city 
engineer of Springfield (who also very 
kindly loaned surveying chains to the 
company to get their half-mile sta- 
tions), and was intended to be used 
in noting fouls, other accidents, and 
the courses of the crews as far as 
they could be obtained. 

The data for the second paper were 
meant mostly to be obtained by some 
one on the steamer; but at the half- 
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mile stations some observations could 
-be noted by a diagram better than in 
words alone. To get the data for the 
first paper was by far the most diffi- 
cult, and required a large number of 
observers. For this purpose, the cap- 
tains of the several crews — with the 
exception of the Yale captain, who 
was too far off, and the Bowdoin, who 
had not then arrived — were con- 
sulted, the object explained, and they 
were then asked if they could per- 
suade seven men from their respective 
colleges to remain at these stations, 
instead of going to the Grand Stand, 
and as the crews passed, to single out 
each his own, tell the time-keeper 
when it passed, and then count the 
number of strokes per minute. The 


number of boat-lengths was then to 
be calculated from the difference in 
time of passing. To correct the time, 
a flag was to be waved at each sta- 


tion as each crew passed; and this 
time was to have been taken by three 
observers, who were to have been sta- 
tioned on the referee’s steamer — one 
to keep his glass on the flag and call 
time, the second to call out the time 
from his watch, and the third to write 
it down. 

For perfecting these arrangements, 
the telegraph company asked for seven 
men from each college, and places on 
the referee’s steamer for four of their 
men. All the captains but two said 
that they had no doubt that they could 
get the required men. As every ar- 
rangement had to be made beforehand, 
it was essential to know whether the 
men would come; but as the cap- 
tains did not think sufficient interest 
was taken in the thing for volunteers 
from all the colleges to promise pos- 
itively to come, the telegraph com- 
pany then decided to employ Harvard 
men alone. The next disappointment 
. the company received was in the 
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action of the committee as regards 
the places for their men on the boat. 
The committee said that, as the re- 
porters for the press expected places 
on the steamer, and as the steamer 
could only carry a few, they thought 
thé press ought to have these places. 
As no set of men, working indepen- 
dently, can accomplish as much as if 
they worked together, the company 
proposed to the committee that it be 
put to the vote of the press, promis- 
ing, on their part, to post all their 
papers in the press-room, so that the 
press should have the full benefit of 
all the information that they might 
obtain. This was done Wednesday 
night at the Haynes Hotel, when all 
the members of the Boston press that 
were present voted to withdraw and 
give the telegraph company their 
places. Several members of the New 
York press, however, said that unless 
they could see the race, their account 
would be worthless to the papers 
which they represented; and they, 
therefore, did not wish to withdraw. 
The committee then decided not to 
give the four places to the telegraph 
company, but said that they would 
give one, and then asked the company 
to still adhere to their promise of post- 
ing up their papers. As these arrange- 
ments were transacted by a represen- 
tative from the company, he had no 
authority to say what the company 
would do. This arrangement would 
prevent their taking a double set of 
time observations ; and, as it turned 
out, it was very fortunate that the ~ 
company did not pledge themselves 
to give their papers immediately, as 
the observations were to have been 
made by Harvard men exclusively ; 
and although the thing was under- 
taken as a scientific experiment, with 
the full intention of writing down 
fairly just what they observed, still it 
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would have been difficult to give an 
unbiased opinion, and still more dif- 
ficult to have this opinion accepted 
as unbiased. Moreover, as the river 
was so low that the steamers could 
not keep up with the racing crews, 
and as the referee withheld his deci- 
sion as to the order of the crews as 
they passed the end line, it would 
have been unfair for the telegraph 
company to publish their papers 
before that decision; as doing so 
might have been supposed to influ- 
ence it. 

After it became known that these 
papers were to be withheld, several 
members of the company were re- 
quested to publish them; but as the 
referee still withheld his decision, it 
was thought best tokeep them. Now 
that the referee has given his decision, 
and as in this he was only able to as- 
sign positions to the first three crews, 
this reason no longer exists. Still, it 
must be borne in mind that this is the 
account of but one set of men; and 
although they had opera-glasses at 
all their stations, notes of the colors 
of the crews, and observers who had 
been watching the crews some time 
before the race, yet still the chance 
of errors was very great; and it is 
idle to expect that at every half-mile 
they could determine the position of 
all the crews, when the referee, with 
the aid of the eleven college judges of 
the Springfield committee, and of re- 
ports from all the captains, was only 
able to determine the position of three 
of the crews, and that, too, when sep- 
arated by a greater distance than at 
any other part of the course. It is 
further hoped that the account will 
pe found as unbiased as possible un- 
der the circumstances. 

The following abbreviations were 
used at the race, and will be conven- 
ient here : — 
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Agriculturals—Ag. Ambherst— Am. 

Bowdoin — Bo. Columbia — Cu. 

Dartmouth — Da. Harvard — Hd. 

Wesleyan— Ws. Williams— W. 

Cornell — Co. Trinity — Tr. 
Yale — X. 

Also, in taking time, the difference 
between the successive crews is put 
down thus: 0, 3, 5 means that the 
first crew was three seconds ahead of 
the second crew, and the second crew 
five seconds ahead of the third, and 
soon. So also for the boat-lengths. 


FresHMan Race. (See Diagram I.) 
lst Station — Start. 
West.| Am. X. Hd. | Zast. 
All started together. X. imme- 
diately took the lead and steered 
straight down the course; Am. 
straight down parallel to X.; Hd. 
towards the west side, getting towards 
X.’s course, but behind. 
2d Station — 4 Mile. 
Order of passing, X. Am. Hd. 
Time of passing not taken, so close 
together. 
Strokes, 383 40 40 
Lengths (guessed), 134 1 0 
Remarks. After passing Hd. takes 
west position, but later steers out 
again across the stream ; X. and Am. 
steer straight ; Am. nears X.’s course 
a little. 
3d Station — 1 Mile. 
Order, x. Am. 
Time, 0 15 30 
Strokes, 38 40 40 
Lengths, 4 4 0 
Remarks. After passing, Hd. 
spurts, X. pulls steady, Am. a little 
wild. 
4th Station — 14 Miles. 
Order, x Am. Hd. 
Time, 0 20 13 
Strokes, all about 40 (observed, how- 
ever, by 4 minute). 


Lengths, 5 8 0 


Hd. 
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Remarks. They pass about the 
middle of the stream, then cross to 
the bank. 


5th Station — 2 Miles. 
X. Am. 

Time, (not observed.) 

Lengths, (not observed.) 


Remarks. All passed well over to 
the east bank. 


6th Station — 24 Miles. 
Order, xX. Am. 
Time, 0 29 31 
Strokes, 37 36 40 
Lenyths, 7 74 0 
Remarks. X. pulling well and in 
form; Hd. pulling out of form and 
by jerks." They all pass close to the 
east bank. 


In the Freshman race the telegraph 
company expected to obtain all the 
information that they at first pro- 
posed. It appears that, with some 
exceptions, this was done. The ex- 
ceptions were: the half-mile station, 
where the boats were very close to- 
gether ; the time and consequent num- 
ber of lengths at the fifth (two-mile) 
station ; and the facts about crossing 
the three-mile line. The reason of 
the failure at the fifth station was 
that there were fewer observers than 
at any of the others. It was at this 
same station that the person who was 
to have marked the passing of the 
crews by dropping his flag in the 
University race, as soon as he per- 
ceived that Yale was gaining on Har- 
vard, threw his flag into the river and 
rushed down the bank, shouting as 
loud as he could. With only three 
crews to deal with, the system proved 
sufficient to get a good account of the 
race. Inthe University race the case 
was different. The most important 
thing to be accurately determined 
here was the order in which the crews 


Order, Hd. 


Hd. 
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passed each station ; for, as the time 
for each crew was to be given ac- 
cording to the order, it is evident 
that unless the order was correct, 
the time would be of no use. 

To get this order was found ex- 
tremely difficult, and was to have 
been determined by the Freshman 
nine and crew. The nine all came 
down and were placed at the differ- 
ent stations, and the crew also 
promised to go to the stations after 
their race. However, their disap- 
pointment in their race was too 
much for them, and accordingly none 
of them appeared at the telegraph 
stations. This again changed all 
the plans of the telegraph company, 
and that, too, at the last moment. 
It thus happened that at no station 
did the telegraph company have 
more than five observers, and at one 
station they only had two. Besides 
this, the colors of several of the 
crews were so nearly alike, that it 
was impossible to distinguish them 
immediately, and as all observations 
at each station had to be made 
within three minutes, the inability 
to immediately distinguish a crew 
proved a great drawback. Under 
these disadvantages the whole atten- 
tion of the observers at the stations 
had to be directed to obtaining a 
correct order. Next it was found 
impossible aboard the referee’s steam- 
er to get the times from the drop- 
ping of the flags, as the steamer 
was too far behind; and thus, with 
the exception of the 6th station, 
i.e. 24 miles, the only data obtained 
were the order of the most promi- 
nent of the crews. This was as fol- 
lows : —. 


University Race. ( See Diagram II.) 


1st Station — Start. 
W.| Am. Ag. X. Hd. Cu. Ws. W. Da. Tr. Bo. Co.| E. 
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Order. Hd. Ws. X. Am. Cu. Co. 
. Da. Bo. 
As Tr. Ww. 
3d Station — 1 Mile. 

Order. Hd. Ws. X. Am. Cu. Co. 

Rest doubtful. 
4th Station — 1} Miles. 

Order. Hd. X. Ws. Am. Cu. Ag. 
Da. —. Bo. Tr. W. 

Remarks. ‘The unknown crew was 
Cornell ; for places were given to all 
the others. X. begins todraw ahead, 
leads Ws., and presses on Hd. 


5th Station — 2 Miles. 
Order. Hd. X.Ws.Am.Cu. Rest 
doubtful. 


Remarks. Few observers here. 


After passing, Hd. steers over to the 
shoal water on the east side and looks 
as if they must get aground. X. 
steers straight down and passes 


Hd. Hd. and Ws. pass between the 
centre of the stream and east bank. 
Am. passes in towards the west bank 
very close to Ws. 


6th Station — 2} Miles. 


Time. Lengths. Remarks. 
4 
1 Ws. was original- 
1} ly Am. changed to 
ll ahead of Ws. in deference 
Da. to the referee's 
. nottaken notknown decision, and the 
- not known position assigned 
45 1} ahead of to Ws. given to 
Ag. Am. along with 
5 10 the corresponding 
Tr. 40 0 time. 
Bo. 0 not known. 
W. nottaken not known. 
Total time, 1 min. 40 sec, X. 24} lengths ahead 
of Bo. 


Here the record of the telegraph 
company ends. At one time it was 
proposed to have a set of observers 
at the end line also ; but, as the result 
proved, nothing was more fortunate 
than that they did not. From the 
short intervals between the times of 
the crews in passing the 2}-mile 


Order. 
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station, it is hard to imagine that as 
great an interval as was recorded by 
the judges could have been correct 
for their passing the end line. All 
the crews agreed to accept the con- 
clusions of the judges, and it would 
be very unfair, and is not intended, 
to raise any questions about the re- 
sult of the race. The papers of 
the telegraph company give no clew 
whatsoever to that result. It is prob- 
able that the boats passed the end 
line in very nearly the same order as 
they did the 2}-mile station, but 
of this there is no proof; and the 
great discrepancy in the recorded 
times might be explained on the 
theory that they stopped rowing be- 
fore crossing the line which they 
agreed to race up to. As to the dis- 
cussion about the diagonal line, the 
writer of this article, to satisfy his 
curiosity, personally drove over the 
course with the engineer who origi- 
nally surveyed it, and together they 
examined the position of the flags. 
It was found that one flag (viz. 
the western one at the finish line) 
was not, at the end of the race, in 
the position which the engineer first 
designated for it, the flag being found 
58 feet north of a certain rock when 
it should have been 60 feet north of a 
second rock, which second rock was 
one hundred and sixty-nine feet south 
of the first. The flag was probably 
taken up by some ignorant person, 
and replaced by one who mistook the 
proper rock from which to measure 
the 60 feet. The correct distance 
was then measured by the writer and 
the engineer, and calculations made. 
The result of these calculations is 
that the positions — xX. first, Ws. 
second, Hd. third — were not, ac- 
cording to the official time, materi- 
ally altered by this change in the po- 
sition of the flag. The official time, 
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as given to the writer, was: X., 0 
seconds ; Ws., 10 seconds; Hd., 37} 
seconds. At the rate of 15 feet per 
second, X. was 150 ahead of Ws., 
and Ws. 563 ahead of Hd.; and 
hence X. was 713 feet ahead of Hd. 
The difference in the position of the 
flag was not enough to cover this dif- 
ference of position in the boats; but, 
even were it enough and more than 
enough, this makes no difference with 
the published result of the race. The 
crews agreed when they rowed the 
race to abide by the decision 9f the 
referee, who was so placed that his 
decision depended on the statement 
of the judges. That decision has 
been made, and it would necessarily 
be improper to dispute it now. As 
this question might have been raised 
by some thoughtless person, the en- 
gineer was requested not to state the 
true positions of the flags, so that 
future argument might be prevented 
or nullified by the necessary ignorance 
about the facts of any writers who 
might undertake such argument. 

It is fair to the engineer to state 
that the wrong position of the flag 
was due to no fault of his; to the 
referee, that he was correct in saying 
that the line along which the judges 
looked in taking the time was not the 
true three-mile line; to the captain 
of the Harvard University crew, that 
there is a good explanation of the rea- 
son why he thought his crew had won ; 
but, above all, to the Yale crew, that, 
according to the last record of a Har- 
vard account (viz. this account), they 
were leading all the other crews. It 
is to be regretted here that the papers 
of the telegraphic company were not 
more explicit in distinguishing be- 
tween the Wesleyan and Amherst 
crews. The crew that was put down 
2d at the 23-mile station was Am., a 
question mark was put opposite, and 
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the following note (see Diagram II) 
was added : ‘‘ Changed to Ws. in def- 
erence to the referee’s decision, and 
the, position assigned to Ws. given 
to Am. along with the corresponding 
time ” 

The only question that now re- 
mains to be discussed is, whether it 
is possible, when so many crews are 
racing, to make these observations 
for all of them. It was done in the 
Freshman race, but was only partial- 
ly done in the University race. It is 
true that there were unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which caused part of the 
partial failure; but still circumstan- 
ces were sufficiently favorable to de- 
monstrate that the system on which 
these observations were made is not 
sufficiently accurate. 

In the first place, it required too 
many observers, for it probably will 
be always impossible to get so many 
persons to do just as directed when 
laboring under the excitement that 
such a race occasions ; and secondly, 
the system of taking time by a watch 
is far too inaccurate. It would re- 
quire stop-watches for every obser- 
vation, and a sufficient number could 
probably not be obtained. Also, tak- 
ing time by a flag has the second ob- 
jection that, as at the }-mile station, 
the flag may go up and down so 
fast that one can hardly see it, much 
less note time by it. If the experi- 
ment be again undertaken, it will be 
necessary to use a chronograph. Sev- 
eral experiments have been tried to 
see if the revolution of a register’s 
wheels are sufficiently regular to mark 
the time by that, and on the whole 
the results have proved satisfactory. 
To use this on the telegraph line 
would require that the’ register be 
switched on just before the crews 
were passing each station, and then 
off to let the order of the crews be 
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telegraphed ; or else kept on all the 
time, and single marks made for each 
crew. This would be difficult for the 
operator to read, and would occasion 
mistakes in publishing for the tho- 
ment, but could be ‘corrected after- 
wards. By far the simplest way would 
be to run two lines,—one for the 
time, and the other for telegraphing 
the order, strokes, etc. After the or- 
der was once written down on paper, 
from 14 to 18 seconds were found suffi- 
cient for telegraphing the abbrevia- 
tions. Allowing 2 minutes for each 
station, this would leave 1 minute 40 
seconds for the crews to pass by ; and 
as this was found to be the length of 
time in which the crews were actually 
crossing the 24-mile line, it is prob- 
able that observations recorded on 
this system would do justice to as 
many crews as participated in the last 
regatta, and perhaps four or five more. 
With a double line of telegraph wires, 
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a chronograph, either in the form of a 
register or of an ordinary astronom- 
ical chronograph, and with a marked 
difference in the appearance of the 
crews, there need be no further fear 
** that a crew should go into training 
for four months, and then not have 
its place assigned at all, or any means 
of knowing how wellitdid.” In fact, 
if the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany could spare their lines, the whole 
race could be posted up in all the cit- 
ies just as quickly and just as well as 
at the Grand Stand. 


ADDITIONAL MEMORANDUM BY Mr. 
Burewyn. 


In a private conversation with the 
civil engineer, after the race, he 
happened to ask me where the end 
flag was. I said, about 900 feet be- 
low the Grand Stand, and expressed 
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surprise at the question; and 
then I asked him why he asked it. 
He said that the flag had been re- 
moved, and he had been asked what 
were the marks by which it could be 
replaced. (It appears not to be 
known how this flag in the first in- 
stance was thus removed.) He then 
told me that he had given a descrip- 
tion of the rocks (1) and (2), Diagram 
III; and also of another rock 
below (1), which does not appear in 
the diagram. He then said that 
the true position of the flag was 60 
feet above rock (1), half-way be- 
tween the river's edge and some 
bushes. The distance from the bank 
to the bushes is from 15 to 20 
feet. I then asked if he had put 
the flag down a second time, and on 
his saying no, that he had not been 
given the authority to do it, I request- 
ed him as a personal favor to myself 
to drive to the place with me and see 


if the flag had been replaced in the 


correct position. He did so. On 
our way down he said: ‘‘ Suppose 
that the flag has been removed again, 
can you tell where it was? From 
my notes I can tell where it ought to 
be a year hence, just as well as I 
can to-day; but can you tell where 


the flag that the crews raced by | 


actually was?” I said “‘ Yes; be- 
cause in running the telegraph line I 
stopped by the flag, and told two of 
the telegraph company to dig a hole 
there [pointing to a place behind the 
flag, about three feet from it, and in 
a line with the flag across the river], 
so that we could put an instrument 
_ there for the use of the judges, if 
they wished to send any messages ; 
and even if the flag is not there, this 
hole for the telegraph pole is, and I 
can find the hole for the flag pole 
from it.” 

I then described the staff on which 
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the flag was nailed; it was flat and 
not round as the other flagstaffs were. 
As we passed the Williams quarters 
I stopped and went into their boat- 
house to get one of the flags of the 
telegraph boat to put down in case 
the regatta flag had been removed, 
but not finding one, took the flag that 
had marked the beginning of the 
course, and went on. When we ar- 
rived at the end of the course, the 
flag we were looking for was nowhere 
to be found. I found the hole for the 
telegraph pole with the pole beside 
it, and then a hole which exactly cor- 
responded to my description of the 
flat section of the flagstaff. Further- 
more, the farmer who owns the land 
there, and who put up the seats at 
the Grand Stand,was asked to describe 
the flagstaff. His description was 
like mine. I then. told the engineer 
that I thought this was perfect evi- 
dence that the flag had been placed 
there; and if similar evidence were 
taken in a court of law it would hold, 
even were it to condemn a man to 
death. He then said, “‘ This is not 
where the flag ought to be.” Then 
pointing to rock (2), he said, ‘“* They 
have, probably taken the 60 feet 
from this rock instead of from that 
rock yonder,” pointing to rock (1) ; 
“let us measure the distance and 
see.” The distance from rock (2) to 
C’ was found to be 58 feet; 60 
feet was then measured from rock 
(1) and that located the point 
C. The line from flag at D to the 
point C was, then, the correct three- 
mile line. I then looked up towards 
C’, and said, ‘“‘ On this side of the 
river they have placed the flags about 
50 yards out of the way. Let us 
measure the distance. The distance 
(from C toC’) was found to be 169 feet. 
That is, on the west bank of the river 
the flag that the crews raced by was 
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169 feet farther up the river than 
where the engineer actually placed 
it. The engineer next looked across 
the river to the other side, and said 
he thought the flag at D was right. 
At about the middle of the river he 
saw a stake, and asked me what that 
was placed there for. I said, I was 
told it was where the stake-boat was ; 
but on inquiring who was on board 
the stake-boat on the day of the race, 
I was unable to find out anything at 
all, and concluded by saying that it 
was avery bad place for judges to 
be. The engineer said, “* Why, that 
stake is not on the racing line.” I 
said, “* No; it is very nearly on the 
true three-mile line.” We then placed 
ourselves on the line of the stake 
and the flag D, i. e. at the point F, 
and then measured the distance CF. 
It was 83 feet. The engineer 
then remarked that if the boat was 
fastened to the stake by a rope, and 
then allowed to swing with the cur- 
rent, it would bring the boat almost 
exactly on the true three-mile line. 
I said, ‘* Let us assume that it is on 
the true line and in the middle of the 
stream [viz. at E in Diagram IIT], 
and that the judges in taking the time 
looked along the line C’ E, and then 
calculate if this would make any 
difference in the result of the race. 
If Yale were at C’ and Harvard at D”, 
this would give the maximum disad- 
vantage to Harvard The Harvard 
crew would have to row the distance 
D’ D” (i. e. 169 K 2 = 338 feet) 
more than the Yale. But when the 
Yale crew crossed the line they were 
474 seconds in time ahead of the 
Harvard crew” [viz. by the official 
record], ‘and that gives a lead of 
[474 X 15 i. e.] 713 feet*to them 
according to our method of calcu- 
lation. This distance is only 338 
feet ; so that making the diagonal as 
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bad as it could possibly be, it still did 
not affect the result of the race.” 
The engineer then asked me if I 
thought that the Harvard crew were 
really 473 seconds behind the Yale. 
I said, ‘‘ The referee gave that as an 
official decision.” We then put the 
regatta flag in the true position, and 
a stick in the hole where the flagstaff 
had been, and returned to Springfield. 
I have not as yet been able to find 
out who put the stake-boat in its 
position, or who was in it, or on what 
lines the times for crossing the end 
line were taken, or by whom. In 
some paper, the “ Boston Post,” I 
think, I saw it published that ‘* The 
time-keepers were Q. J. Powers and 
H. G. Gilmore in tae referee’s boat, 
and Thomas Fearon, of Yonkers, at 
the lower stake-boat. Ido not know 
what authority the paper had for its 
statement. Below (at A) are copied 
the times of crossing as given to me 
by one of the judges, I think the 
Harvard judge. They are exactly 
the same as appeared in the “* New 
York Herald,” being quoted there as 
official over the name of Mr. William 
Blaikie. Along with these (at B) is 
another set of times which I have 
seen quoted in print as official, but 
signed by no one. I have not been 
able to find out what was the reason 
of their difference, or who took the 
two sets of times, or anything about 
them. 
(A.) Times. M. Sec. (B.) Times. M. Sec. Dif. Sec. 


lst Crew 16 59 let Crew 16 59 
“* 17 09  .° 01 
“ 417 4h sd “ 11 
“« <1 50 4th “ 27h 
“ 18 063 Sth “ 32 
“seam... mh ** 53} 
“ 18 Mth “ 073 
«+ 8 Sth “ 19} 
“« 618 — = 24 
“ 19 35} 10th “ 42 
llth “ nottaken. llth “ 253 
Time of 10 crewsin | Time of 10 crews in 
crossing 2m. 36} sec. | crossing 1m. 43 sec. 


(Signed) O. P. E. BURGWYN. 


264 
313 
49} 
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(Nore By THE Eprror.— The first of the two papers above is official, as from the Harvard Telegraph 
Company. The second is Mr. Burgwyn’s personal narrative of his examination into the details of the 
muddle at the end of the University Race. It was given by him at the request of the editor, for the sake 
of making up the record of an interesting epoch in the history of American college boating. Both state- 
ments are cautiously made. They leave no escape from the conclusion that the trouble at the Springfield 
Regatta was the result of bad management. How otherwise could it happen. that one of the end flags should 
be displaced, nobody knows by whom; that nobody knows where the judges were while deciding; that 
if they were on a boat at the end line, they were inthe middle of the river on that line, so as to be re- 
quired to sight both ways at once, while the racing crews flashed by at either hand; that the line actually 
raced up to was, at one end, a hundred and sixty-nine feet nearer the start than it should be; that the 
referee gave no judgment upon the contested result of the race. being the very case for which he was ap- 
pointed; that, instead, he published a major vote of the judges, the place and time of whose observations 
for deciding were not stated, if they were known ; that an unauthorized person should deliver the victor’s 
flags, before any decision was made, to those who were not entitled to it under the decision that was 
made, and who thus had to undergo the mortification of surrendering them to a competitor, when, 
after all, they had won them by measure? The Harvard crew won the race to the real line. Their ac- 
quiescing in the decision as given Is a much more creditable victory than winning the race could be; for 
it shows the self-respect and self-control of thorough gentlemen. This is said, of course, without any 
implications against their competitors. 

Mr. Burgwyn’s own statement, together with Diagram No. III, definitely fixes the nature of the mis- 
understanding about the finish of the University Race. It is worth while to notice, with reference to it. the 
two sets of times which he has set down, for the sake of the singular jump between their second and third 
differences. Observe: while the two sets of times are the same for the first crew, and differ only nine 
seconds for the second, they jump to 354 seconds apart at the third. The second series of times suits 
best with the Telegraphic Company’s record at the 6th or 24-mile station, where Yale was five seconds 
aheadof Harvard. That Yale should gain more thanthirty seconds in the last half mile, when Harvard 
was “ spurting,” and when no one disputes that they were so near together at the close that the Harvard 
captain thought he was ahead, is remarkable enough to justify doubt. 

A programme properly laid out, and thoroughly adhered to, would have made everything go off well. 
There have been rumors that the unpleasant result of the Springfield Regatta will prevent an attempt to 
hold another University Race. It will be a great deal better to let it ensure another, and to prevent only 
the blunders and improprieties that destroyed the pleasure of this. It is a very poor doctrine that teaches 
to resign what it is difficult to accomplish ; and it is not our college undergraduates who ought to be most 
forwardin going backward in an enterprise so worthy of their spirit and strength; in an undertaking so 
singularly fit to exemplify the characteristic traits of American manhood — unfailing, youthful energy, 
early, manly self-control, and organizing ability, all together ] 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 
PART VI. 


CHAPTER XVIII. found them! Is there anything so 


ApRIAN, with the unconscious good 
fortune of youth, slept as he usually 
did, one deep, refreshing sleep, all 
night long, and awoke, as one should 
awake ; not with sticky eyes, a sense 
of having been slowly boiled, a slug- 
gish, unwilling recognition of return- 
ing, conscious thought, and under an 
after-night or spiritual darkness of 
ill-nature, but altogether clean; as 
one rises promptly from a piece of 
work handsomely done and finished ; 
bright ; jolly. 

Not that he sprang instantly out 
of bed, as the exemplars do — con- 


hateful or so impudent as a good 
example? The Duke of Wellington 
used to say, ‘* When it’s time to turn 
over it’s time to turn out.” N. B. 
He’s dead. Adrian had more sense ; 
he knew enough to lie still a little 
while and be comfortable. The mo- 
ments between healthy waking and 
judicious arising are the honey- 
moon of the day; in them we wel- 
come the sunlight and its life ; rejoice 
with it before settling down to those 
sober, conventional utilities of the 
day’s work which begin with clothes 
and breakfast. The soul is.calm and 
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happy; and the thoughts are either 
quiescent, while a mere sense of suf- 
ficient well-being, of sweetness and 
light, fills the consciousness, or they 
brood, with that spontaneous, lucid, 
unconscious evolution which belongs 
_ to the highest activities of the mind, 
over any subject that is present. 
Genius is simply the action of the 
mind, as in lying awake in bed before 
getting up to breakfast. Not that 
there are not other climaxes of gen- 
ius. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to turn the statement end for 
end. The action of the,mind in bed 
while we lie awake in the morning 
before getting up to breakfast, is of 
the nature of genius. Thatis, some- 
times. 

What Adrian considered was, how- 
ever, a very practical question: 
What is to be done about Civille? 
And his statement of the case to 
himself and his reasonings upon it 
ran somewhat thus : — 

Civille herself, just now, is a spirit 
not quite sufficiently embodied. It 
is a case of extreme fineness of or- 
ganization physically, and extreme 
spirituality mentally. The risk, 
therefore, is of over-activity and 
over-excitement, and of views and 
actions unpractical, visionary, but 
not selfish nor materialized ; just the 
contrary, indeed ; much too unselfish, 
much too disregardful of established 
opinions, of friends, of her own com- 
fort. 

Second, the influences around Ci- 
ville. There is that sunless, ill-aired, 
ill-drained old house. Her wiry old 
father may not feel it, but it is 
steadily lowering the tone of her 
vitality ; thinning down the outer 
wall, as it were, of her frame, so frail 
already that it is translucent (trans- 
lucent to my will, thought the young 
man, with a distinct thrill as he 
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thought it); so that all of a sudden 
the soul will quite slip. out and escape 
us, if we are not careful. There are 
the doctrines and atmosphere of the 
Solidarité. But what are they? Only 
a clatter. Nothing there can attract 
Civille except what she believes to 
exist there, whether it does or not — 
an earnest wish for the good of hu- 
manity. Then the spirits. For her, 
this sort of thing is unsuitable. It 
is a tippling of the soul; as pecu- 
liarly dangerous for her high-wrought 
and already over-spiritual personal- 
ity as the tippling of liquor for the 
already over-vivid life of Edgar A. 
Poe. Also, the Anketellical Uni- 
verse. That’s eliminated from the 
problem, thanks to the creator of it 
himself. Civille never will want to 
see him again. And this may help 
wean her from the Solidarité, too. 
Last of all, the detective, Amos 
Olds—the charge of theft — the 
men that Civille has repeatedly seen, 
or thought she has seen, following 
her, — doubtless on the part of Olds. 
This is the worst matter of all, 
because it is so dangerous to handle. 
With whom shall I advise about it? 
Jenks and Trainor? Olds himself? 
The central police authorities? Mr. 
Button? None of them seemed a 
welcome or even a safe counsellor ; 
and the quiet and ready intelligence 
of Mr. Bird, the reporter, suggested 
itself to Adrian. So did the long ~ 
and stiff figure of Doctor Toomston, 
—ungenial, conventional, conserva- 
tive, but said to be kind-hearted and 
sensible. 

Below or behind all Adrian’s 
thoughts and purposes was a doubt, 
—obscure, not perhaps fully recog- 
nized — too painful to be fully rec- 
ognized — by the young man him- 
self, and which he certainly would 
not have hinted to another; such a 
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doubt as comes into minds that reach 
after all the possibilities of a case; 
the doubt of a judge, not of an advo- 
cate; such a doubt as has tormented 
many a friend to. some “ good man 
struggling with the storms of fate,” 
under specific slander or general evil 
repute ; a doubt based, perhaps, upon 
a humble sense of the doubter’s own 
weakness, or upon a profound appre- 
hension of the weaknesses of human- 
ity at large. It was simply this: 
Suppose Civille has done it? 

Who has not felt such a question 
lurking, as it were, in the dark corner 
of his soul, when some near and dear 
friend has been accused? It is not 
suspicion ; it is not wickedness. It 
is knowledge waiting for more knowl- 
edge. It is colorless of feeling mean- 
while, and neither chilled by evil 
passion, nor warmed by that which 
is kindly. Not that the truth of the 


charge would have diminished one 
whit Adrian’s regard for Civille; 
his was not a nature to forsake the 


unhappy. Indeed, the fact would 
have proved her, to him, not bad, but 
simply ill; more unfortunate, more 
unhappy, than she was already. For 
in spite of her ordinary calm and 
sweet and kindly composure of man- 
ner, and earnest seriousness of occu- 
pation, the whole impression which 
she had made upon Adrian was of 
profound sadness. If she were really 
under the dominion of the odious ma- 
nia of which she was suspected, could 
she be in a greater misfortune? And 
did she not all the more need friends 
and help, poor lonely thing, the more 
unfortunate she was? The fact is, 
that to such a nature as Adrian’s, 
and at his time of life, an actual de- 
monstration of her systematic thiev- 
ing at Jenks and Trainor’s would 
have riveted his sympathy, his help- 
ful affection, it may almost be said, 
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more than any good fortune or good 
qualities in the world. Youth, for 
lofty natures, is knighthood. Adrian 
was riding abroad in his first knight- 
errantry. His shield was yet white ; 
he was unconsciously longing to do 
some noble deed that might entitle 
him to an honorable escutcheon. And 
of all the incitements of chivalry, the 
sweetest and loftiest is that of a lovely 
maiden in distress; and again and 
again there floated across Adrian’s 
mind, always full of associated ideas, 
always making pictures, the wondrous 
imaginations of Una in the forest, and 
of the gentle lady in Comus. It was 
this last, however, with whom he most 
naturally identified Civille; for all 
the vulgar surroundings and impo- 
sitions that beset her — suspicious 
policemen, crack-brained reformers, 
low-bred visionaries, sensual, knavish 
delusionists — were singularly well 
represented by the bestial rout, — 
*¢ 9 rout of monsters, headed like sun- 
dry sorts of wild beasts, but other- 
wise like men and women,” — that 
persecuted the Lady. As for Comus 
himself, the part was right aptly filled 
by the great S. P. Quinby Anketell, 
whose arguments, indeed, fitted not 
ill with the sophistries which John 
Milton has put into the mouth of the 
son of Circe. 

So Adrian thought and thought, 
and could resolve on nothing satis- 
factory. He reached one partial 
conclusion which was sound enough, 
namely: that for directly influencing 
Civille herself, the appeal must be 
made to her own strongest motive 
qualities, being indeed the same that 
were now carrying her wrong, if 
she were in fact going wrong, —the 
same longing for better things, the 
same keen desire for higher knowl- 
edge and clearer light, the same 
sweet, unselfish wish for the happi- 
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ness of others, which were impelling 
her in her researches into what she 
believed reforms, and in her work 
about the charities connected with 
Dr. Toomston’s church. If she was 
to be induced of herself to discon- 
tinue any line of conduct, and to 
adopt a different one, it must be by 
showing her that she would, by so 
doing, save suffering and afford hap- 
piness to others. 

“Tf I could fill her mind full of some 
other and more real occupation,” the 
young man thought, “that is the 
best thing I could do — that would 
bring her right. Just as they shake a 
rattle before babies that cry. I guess 
there’s a good deal of baby in un- 
conscious natures.” But he could 


think of no such occupation, and he 
knew how difficult it is in this age to 
find good employment for a single 


young woman. 

Whether anything could be done 
by the usual means of bringing to 
bear upon her the influence of friends, 
that is, a pressure of opinion, seemed 
very doubtful. But Adrian, with 
natural good sense, resolved to con- 
sult whomsoever should seem safest. 
He felt himself able to influence Mr. 
Van Braam, who, kindly and pure and 
visionary, had no “initiative,” and 
could at most recognize and follow 
good counsel, but certainly would 
never suggest any. He finally re- 
solved, as he was to pass the day 
with the Buttons, to try some hints 
upon the capitalist himself, whose 
coarse and rough nature did not neces- 
sarily prevent him from being an ex- 
cellent adviser. Adrian was, however, 
displeased with himself for the reluc- 
tance he could not help feeling to 
speak to Mr. Button on the subject. 
He retained his resolution, however ; 
it was a mannish resolution, formed 
from the conclusions of the reasoning 
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faculties, against the wish of the intu- 
itions. 
With this unsatisfying but definite 
purpose in his mind, Adrian arose, 
and after breakfast set out for Mr. 
Button’s residence, as his day there 
must needs begin in good season, . 
since it was mostly to be spent else- 
where. This paradox only requires 
that we take “ house ” in the antique 
sense of family. Thus: as for Mr. 
Button and his. house, they served , 
the Lord, to the very best of their 
abilities, and with a special ex- 
clusiveness on Sundays, —or Sab- 
baths, as they called them, — both 
they and the stranger within their 
gates ; and much more, then, the near 
relative and intended member who 
might sojourn with them. Divine 
service in the morning, Sunday-school 
in the afternoon, divine service in 
the evening — such was the invariable 
programme, and at all three Mr. But- 
ton and his family were strictly hold- 
en to appear, “‘ armed and equipped 
as the law directs,” to use an an- 
cient formula for notifying militia 
gatherings, and, therefore, one not 
unsuitable for the church militant. 
Musing sometimes, sometimes 
looking about him, Adrian strolled 
along street and avenue, savoring 
with full breath the clear, bright, 
vitalized winter air; when, as he 
drew near the Buttonian regions, in 
a street of that peculiarly dreary and 
gloomy grandeur which belongs to 
the ** brown stone front,” — a street 
that looked indeed about as much 
like a deep cut through a quarry of 
old red sandstone as like a double 
row of human habitations, —as he 
wandered gazing along beneath the 
towering precipices of one side of 
this freestone Petra, he espied on an 
unobtrusive little tin sign over a 
basement window the words, “‘ Dr 
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* Codleigh Veroil.” With an intu- 

. itional flash of vision, Adrian saw 
at once that the doctor was his right 
adviser about Civille, whose usual 
medical attendant he knew him to be, 
and that of Mr. Button’s family also. 
He had seen the doctor once or twice, 
and remembered perfectly his hand- 
some, intelligent, kindly face. “A 
physician is my man, of course,” he 
said to himself, as he unhesitatingly 
turned in under the “ high stoop” 
and rang the office bell; ‘the 
Protestant father confessor, now that 
soul and body are so much con- 
founded together.” And with his 
thoughts running upon the parallel 
or contrast between ancient religions 
and modern ones, he. was shown into 
the office, where Doctor Veroil in a 
few moments joined him. Without 
waiting to be embarrassed, Adrian 
spoke : — 

‘*T must beg your pardon, first of 
all, doctor, for troubling you so early, 
and on Sunday; and perhaps it is 
not a strictly professional errand, 
either.” ; 

The doctor bowed and smiled in 

- his pleasant way,— whose manners 
are as comfortable and agreeable as 
those of a polite and successful phy- 
sician? And Dr. Veroil’s handsome, 
pleasant face, his singularly sympa- 
thetic manner, were unmatched even 
among doctors. Certainly they had 
made his fortune, for he was already 
rich. Not that his abilities were not 
great: they were: he was a trained 
and scientific practitioner of the very 
best order; a man of much breadth 
and strength of thought, and of high 
accomplishments, besides all his nat- 
ural gifts. But his manners had 
secured his abilities a chance; for 
everybody that looked at him liked 
him, and nobody who employed him 
could like any other doctor so well. 
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His practice might be acceptable or 
not; successful or not; at the death 
of a patient, the family of the de- 
ceased, as sometimes happens, might 
dismiss the doctor, as if he had killed 
their friend. They never think of 
dismissing their God, and trying an- 
other! But even in such a case, the 
man was surely regretted, though the 
physician might be changed; and he 
was usually recalled after one exper- 
iment elsewhere. 

Adrian, encouraged by Dr. Veroil’s 
good nature, proceeded to introduce 
himself. 

‘Very glad to see you, indeed,” 
responded the genial doctor, shaking 
hands; ‘*I remember perfectly — 
met you at Mr. Button’s. Entirely 
at your service. What can I do for 
you?” 

Adrian hereupon explained that he 
had ventured to call, for the reason 
that the doctor was family physician 
as aforesaid. He fancied that the 
doctor became very attentive after 
Mr. Button *was mentioned. Valu- 
able patrons, no doubt, he thought. 
He went on, however, to state as 
succinctly as he could the substance 
of his morning’s reflections, about the 
character of Civille, the influences at 
present operating upon her, and in 
particular the motives — as he sus- 
pected —of some of those around 
her, namely: to make her a lovely 
mystic high-priestess of abomina- 
tions, or at least of delusions. 

‘* Now it seems to me, doctor,” he 
observed at last, ‘‘ all this amounts, 
not necessarily to an organization 
originally bad or ill-proportioned, 
but to one too good, if anything, and 
liable to manifestations not of or- 
ganic defect, but of perversions tem- 
porary, I suppose at first ; from exter- 
nal causes, and admitting of complete 


cure.” 
' 
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“Very justly reasoned,” assented 
the doctor, —‘‘ very well put; not 
a bad diagnosis.” 


“Well, the real question, the real | 


trouble, is one that all these physi- 
cal sensibilities and mental excite- 
ments lead up to.”—— The young man 
paused, moved his seat nearer to 
the doctor’s, and glanced apprehen- 
sively round the room. 

“Not a soul on this whole floor 
except ourselves,” said Dr. Veroil, 
kindly. Adrian went on, his voice 
dropping of itself almost to a whis- 
po, , 

“The real question is, Can any 
positive mental disorder have su- 
pervened already? For, doctor, the 
police are actually watching her, on 
a suspicion—a charge, almost, of 
kleptomania — of theft from Jenks 
& Trainor’s. And the question is: 
Is it possible? And if so, is there 
any remedy?” 

It is not easy to startle an experi- 
enced physician. But Doctor Veroil 
positively turned white for a moment. 

“ Good God!” he said, below his 
breath ; ‘* then” —he stopped short. 
Something in his manner gave Ad- 
rian a horrible pain, and his heart 
stood still. ‘‘He knows about it,” 
he thought ; “‘ he believes it!” 

*¢ Let me understand,” said Doctor 
Veroil, as if doubtful whether he had 
not been on a wrong track; “‘ whom 
did you say the police were watch- 
ing?” 

“Why, my cousin— Civille Van 
Braam.” 

“ Ah—O — yes,—to be sure, 
but, I thought — beg pardon — you 
were engaged to -Miss Button?” 

**T am, doctor,” said Adrian, sur- 
prised ; “* why?” 

** Well,” said the other, with some 
hesitation, ‘“‘I believe I was for the 
moment confounding the two young 


-of it isn’t, at least. 
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ladies in my mind. They are cous- 
ins, and both patients of mine.” He 
reflected a moment, and continued, 
more to himself than to Adrian, ‘‘I 
wish I could have her married, and 
with a baby of her own to take care 
of, within just twenty minutes from 
now ; then she’d be all right. That’s 
what balances a woman. She’s very 
fond of children, too.” Then he con- 
tinued, to Adrian, *‘ You’d think so, 
if you’d seen her cuddle that nigger 
baby, as Mrs. Button called it, the 
other day, at the Shadowing Wings. 
Pretty little thing! They kicked it 
out, too, I’m told! God Almighty !” 
exclaimed the physician, angered at 
the recollection. Upon Adrian’s in- 
quiry, Dr. Veroil told him about the 
Christian Expediency Infant Expul- 
sion business; and if sympathy was 
of any use to him, he should have 
been much benefited; for Adrian, 
younger and less hardened, if not 
naturally more emotional, quite over- 
flowed with pity and rage : — 

** Why, doctor,” he said, ‘ that’s 
the same kind of doctrine that says 
hell is paved with infants’ skulls! 4 
tell you what : folks that believe such 
things, or do ’em either, will have 
a chance to find out for themselves 
whether it’s paved so or not, it’s my 
opinion !” 

“Tut, tut, young man! let them 
do their own damning, — they ’re 
ready enough. Besides, minds that 
are ignorant and essentially vulgar 
are always brutalizing the theories of 
their betters. Calvinism is n’t neees- 
sarily so bad as that. The practice 
Dr. Toomston 
is about the stiffest Calvinist left in 
New York, they say. But he’s a 
good old fellow; he wouldn’t do 
one unkind thing to a baby to keep 
his own soul out of hell, even if he 
believed God had predestined every 
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baby | in the world to eternal damna- instruments and another of medi- 


tion.” 

Breaking off for a moment, he re- 
sumed : — 

“ But all that’s none of my busi- 
ness, though theology was always 
interesting to me. It’s a kind of 
intellectual translation of religion ; 
there’s something wonderful as well 
as melancholy in seeing great minds 
exhaust themselves in trying to ex- 
press in the narrowest sort of human 
limitations, in stiff, verbal phrases, 
not merely emotions, which are all 
exactly the things that words cannot 
ever touch, — but exactly the high- 
est, the grandest, the remotest, the 
vastest of all the emotions, — those 
that lift towards God! As a jackass 
undertaking to bray out the soliloquy 
in Hamlet, so, only infinitely more 
so, is a doctor of divinity undertaking 
to define and enunciate religion in 
sentences. but all that’s none of 


my business— professionally. I’m 


a doctor of medicine. I’m glad you 
called, Mr. Chester; all the parties 
concerned are good friends of mine, 
besides being my patients. I will see 
Miss Van Braam, and advise you and 
assist you to the best of my ability.” 

‘‘ Thank you very much, doctor; 
you relieve me greatly. But there’s 
one further idea of mine that I must 
ask you about. It is—” 

Here the office bell was violently 
rung, and in a moment the servant 
brought in and handed the doctor a 
soiled scrap of paper. Glancing at 
it; he ordered his carriage instantly, 
adding, — 

‘“ Put in the bay — he’s the quick- 
est. Now jump!” and the man shot 
out of the door, electrified by the 
doctor’s energy. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Chester — busi- 
ness, you know.” As he spoke, he 
-took from the table a small case of 


cines, slid each into a pocket ina 
heavy overcoat, and then slid the 
garment upon himself. Hardly had 
he done so when the impatient tramp 
of a horse and the pounding of 


‘heavy wheels smote sharply on the 


ear, as the equipage rattled round to 
the front door and halted. 

** Come along,” continued the doc- 
tor, smiling and peremptory; “ you 
shall tell me the rest in the carriage ; 
it won’t put you ten minutes out of 
your way, and no matter if it does.” 

Adrian followed without a word. 
The two men entered the carriage ; 
the doctor, reading a moment from 
his scrap of paper, gave his driver a 
number in one of the dirtier parts 
of the Eighth Ward, to wit, in Greene 
Street, below Houston; and the 
strong, high-fed bay horse sprang off 
at a speedy trot. 

“IT declare,” said Adrian, who 
knew the difference between a clothes- 
horse and a trotting horse, —‘“‘ I de- 
clare, how square he trots, and how 
he does get over the ground!” 

“Yes indeed,” said Doctor Veroil. 
‘“* Very tough beast, too ; take me two 
years to,use him up, I expect. A 
man whose time is worth ten dollars 
an hour can’t spare horse-flesh.” 

“ But shall you kill him in two 
years?” said Adrian, startled. 

“OQ, no; but pounding over these 
stone pavements will stiffen him up 
by that time so that he can’t do my 
work.” 

“‘Ten dollars an hour,” repeated 
Adrian; ‘“ but I didn’t know the 
people in Greene Street could pay 
such prices.” 

‘This one can’t — nor any price, 
I expect, poor thing! She has been 
a patient of mine before; about used 
up, I guess. Physicians have to do 
a good deal of gratuitous work, you 
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know. We make the rich folks pay 
for the poor, in part. Isend a young 
friend of mine to a good many such 
cases, — capital practice they are, — 
but I know this poor girl depends on 
seeing me. I believe she thinks 
I could raise her from the dead.” 
Adrian was surprised at the matter-of- 
fact and unmistakably genuine kind- 
heartedness of the busy, professional 
man—he did not know how full 
of it the medical profession is. But 
without waiting for compliment or 
‘ explanation, Doctor Veroil went on: 

“ Well, now, about your idea?” 

“T had a notion, as I am obliged to 
go back home in a day or two, to put 
my trust in one other man, who can 
help us, I think, in dealing with the 
police. To expose my cousin in 
either court or newspapers would cer- 
tainly kill her father, besides inflict- 
ing inexpressible distress on herself, 
and others too.” 

“Isn't Mr. Button the best man 
to.do that?” 

“T had meant to consult him,” 
said Adrian; ‘** but” —he paused. 
Dr. Veroil smiled. 

*“ J understand,” he said. ** Rather 
a heavy touch, his is. Well; I’ll 
try him, perhaps. I think I know 
how to argue the case to him. But 
who is your man?” 

“T’m afraid it looks absurd; but 
he seems to me remarkably shrewd, 
and I am pretty sure he knows how 
to do it. A good-hearted fellow, too, 
He is a police reporter. Bird, his 
’ name is.” 

“ A police reporter,” repeated the 
doctor, with some surprise. ‘‘ Exactly 
the wrong sort. Stay— Bird, you 
said?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, that alters the case. I 
know him. Patient of mine. Quite 
a character.- Yes, you may do it. 
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And I'll tell you how. Send him to 
me; he and I will keep everything 
safe, at least until we reach the truth 
in the matter, and find out exactly 
where we are. And for the present, 


don’t say a word to any one else.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue doctor’s coupé, jumping vehe- 
mently along the rough pavement, 


“* Without stop or stay, down the rocky way,” 


halted with a jerk, and the doctor 
sprang out. Turning back, he said, 
as the thought struck him, — 

“Come along. You can pass for 
my student. It’s worth while to see 
one of these Greene Street tenement 
houses for once.” 

Adrian followed instantly, observ- 
ing, as he stepped across the side- 
walk, that another carriage stood 
close by, among a number of drays, 
furniture vans, and _ tradesmen’s 
wagons; and he also had time to 
glance at the front of the house they 
were entering: it was a lofty brick 
building, painted of a dark, dull, 
blueish color, of about thirty feet 
front, having its door in the middle, 
with one window at each side, and 
the floors were low “‘ between joints,” 
showing an unusual number of rather 
small windows all over the front. 
Following the doctor, Adrian passed 
into a very narrow hall or alley that 
led straight through the house from 
front to rear; midway, in the dark- 


. ness, the staircase to the next floor 


could be dimly seen. Doctor Veroil 
hurried past this, however, out 
through the back door, across a 
narrow, gloomy, paved space, into 
the “rear building,” as they call a 
favorite device of New York real- 
estate owners, for the slow murder 
of poor people ; half-way through just 
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such another dark narrow hall, smell- 

’ ing very close and nasty; up just 
such another stairway, but still more 
dimly seen; into the second-floor 
dark alley, and up another stairway ; 
into the third floor, and up another ; 
into the fourth floor, and up another. 
On the fifth floor Dr. Veroil, turning 
towards the area or pit between the 
buildings, stepped to a small grimy 
window, and once more closely scru- 
tinized his bit of paper. As he did 
so, Adrian, who had with some diffi- 
culty followed close at his heels, 
heard a voice that he recognized, —a 
woman’s voice, sharp, strong, practi- 
cal, and decided. 

*¢ Never experienced a hope?” 

Adrian’s quick ear distinguished a 
very feeble rustle, as of one silently 
moving one’s head on a pillow in 
reply. The practical decided voice 
went straight on : — 

“* My erring sister, it is my plain 
duty as a Christian woman to warn 
you that your time is short, and that 
you should in this awful hour repent 
of your sins, give yourself to God, 
and prepare at once to meet your 
Saviour and your Judge. The doors 
of hell are gaping for you; it is evi- 
dent that you cannot live more than 
an hour or two — ” 

** Where’s Billy? I want to see—” 

The weak, frightened, longing 
cry —a faint, faint cry —ended in 
an awful choking gurgle; Dr. Veroil 
rushed into the room —it was that 
which he was looking for, though he 
had naturally enough hesitated a 
moment before interrupting; and 
Adrian followed. 

It is without any special volition 
that keen perceptions take in the least 
as well as the chiefest details of a pic- 
ture. Accordingly, the whole of this 
painful scene smote upon Adrian’s 
consciousness, and impressed upon 
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his memory things both small and 
great, as instantly as a die with one 
stroke smites every detail of its im- 
press upon the metal beneath it. 
Heterogeneous accessories and awful 
central figure flashed altogether upon 
him, and the whole picture, keyed, 
like so many paintings, upon its one 
strong red spot, was indelibly printed 
in his mind. The small, hot, close 
room, with its dusky light ; the sickly, 
medicinal odor; the dirty little 
flat-topped, black cooking-stove, its 
front in a dull, red glow from ne- 
glected draft ; the poor array of fem- 
inine gear hanging on pegs at one 
side of the room; the scanty, worn- 
out, old ingrain carpet; the rickety, 
painted furniture; the two or three 
cheap, gaudy pictures, and a photo- 
graph or two, on the wall; the stiff, 
erect form of Mrs. Button, the fright- 
ened face of her daughter Ann at the 
other side of the bed ; the frowsy fig- 
ure of a young woman in attendance 
on the patient, and who was uselessly 
holding her head ; and in the midst 
of all these the ghastly figure, with 
its wasted, chalky face, propped up 
against a pillow or two; the bright- 
red blood actually still flowing from 
the mouth; and in which Adrian at 
once recognized the poor girl who 
had waited on him at the concert sa- 
loon : all this seen so suddenly, made 
up of such unexpected constituents, 
and forming a group so grim, was 
felt by Adrian almost like something 
burnt in upon him with a red-hot iron. 

As the two men entered, the wo- 
men, startled, uttered a cry, and Mrs. 
Button and Ann looked at Adrian, 
quite confounded. Adrian stopped 
short, horrified. The physician 
stepped promptly forward, felt the 
pulse of the patient, dropped it. 

“ Dead! — and you’ve killed 
her, you” —he continued, quite be- 
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side himself, turning short upon Mts. 
Button, who was too much astounded 
to feel insulted. The doctor, turn- 
ing once more to the bed, tried the 
pulse, the heart, the mouth. But 
life was gone, and he laid the poor, 
wasted phantom back tenderly upon 
the pillow. 

‘* Tt may be the poor thing would n’t 
have lived long,” he said; ‘ but you 
finished her off suddenly with your 
infamous hell. Why couldn’t you 
let her die quietly ?” 

With a great struggle, the resolute 
woman manned herself — if one may 
say so — against the wrath of the doc- 
tor, and, fighting against her own 
agitation also, she made answer : — 

“ T only told her the truth. I did 
my duty in striving to save an im- 
perilled immortal soul at the eleventh 
hour.” 

“‘ Eleventh nonsense!” cried the 
doctor, in a fury. ‘Told her the 
truth!” repeated he, with angry 
scorn. ‘If you only knew it, it 
would have been a Christian deed to 
tell her a hundred thousand lies if 
they would have kept her alive. How 
came you here, anyhow, madam?” 

‘“ She sent for me,” said Mrs. But- 
ton, quite cowed by the furious, dis- 
regardful anger of the doctor, all 
the more appalling from its contrast 
with his usual genial and .pleasant 
manner. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” 
said Doctor Veroil, bluntly. The 
frowzy girl who had been crying 
quietly at the foot of the bed, here 
arose, and snuffling and drawing the 
back of her dirty hand across her 
eyes, drew the doctor one side and 
said something to him under her 
breath. As she was doing so, Ad- 
rian espied a photograph on the little 
mantel-piece, which to his surprise 
he thought he recognized, and step- 
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ping across to it, he saw that it was 
indeed a picture of his cousin Mr. 
William Button. He quietly slipped 
it into his pocket, with a feeling that 
the ladies had better not see it there, 
just as the doctor, in answer to the 
girl, nodded his head, saying : — 

“Yes, that must have been the 
way, —I know all about it” Then 
he turned to Mrs. Button again, and 
fairly ordered her and her daughter 
off the premises. 

“It’s no place for you,” he said, 
brusquely ;. ‘all the harm’s done 
that can be, and I shall see to the 
rest myself.” 

The two frightened ladies retreated 
without resistance, and indeed why 
should they stay any longer? Nor 
did they recognize Adrian, except by 
one or two more half-conscious looks 
that only testified to further astonish- 
ment. And the swiftness of the 
small though distressing panorama 
gave no time for forms. 

“ Now,” said the doctor, kindly, 
to the volunteer nurse, ‘ you call in 
somebody to sit with you a little 
while. You’re a good girl for stay- 
ing with that poor child. I’ll send 
the undertaker right away, and have 
everything attended to.” 

She obeyed, and upon her return 
in a few moments with a companion, 
Dr. Veroil and Adrian departed. 
Stopping at the first undertaker’s 
they could find, the kind-hearted doc- 
tor arranged for all the business and 
ceremonial formalities of the occa- 
sion, telling the necropomp tc send 
him the bill. 

On their way home Adrian told 
the doctor about the picture he bad 
secured. 

“Yes,” was the answer; ‘ you 
heard the poor child ask for Billy? 
Her very last words. It was a 
strange enough coincidence, that after 
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the son had ruined her, the mother 
should kill her! Yet it came very 
naturally, too; a mere mistake 
about delivering the message. Wo- 
men must have —at least, a good 
many of them must — somebody to 
love. If they have nobody, they 
make one. ‘That poor child, now, 
loved that miserable young beast — 
beg your pardon, Mr. Chester, but 
it’s true—with all her heart. 
Never saw a lovelier little thing in all 
my life —a little sewing-girl she was 
— than she was four years ago, when 
she first came crying. to me to help 
her in her shame. I would n’t do 
what she wanted, but I tried to help 
her. She went desperate, however, 
as the sensitive ones are likely to. I 
could n’t do anything for her. There 
was some pretty rough villany of 
some kind, for her health broke down 
at the same time, just as she jumped 
overboard into the street. My God! 


I wish such a man could inflict noth- 
ing except what he had to endure 


himself!” And the benevolent phy- 
sician groaned in mingled anger and 
pity. Adrian quietly took the picture 
out of his pocket, and tearing it into 
small bits, sprinkled it out into the 
street. 

When they had returned to Dr. 
Veroil’s office, Adrian took his leave, 
and once more set out for Mr. But- 
ton’s, now, indeed, only one or two 
blocks away. But whether for fear 
of being questioned by the ladies 
about his presence with Dr. Veroil, 
or for some other reason, he certainly 
sought excuses in his own mind for 
not going directly thither. As ex- 
cuses are not as scarce as diamonds, 
any more than they are as valuable, 
it was not long before he remembered 
that Mrs. and Miss Button would 
have none too much time to get ready 
for church ; and he accordingly turned 
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his steps with deliberation towards 
the Reverend Mr. Toomston’s church, 
purposing to attend divine service 
there, and then to go home with 
his friends to dinner. 

The church in question was one of 
those shrewd real-estate investments 
whose success may be supposed to 
have furnished to the operators that 
contentment without which, the 
apostle seems to imply, godliness is 
not much of a gain (I Tim. vi, 6). 
Its site had been judiciously made so 
large as to include one or two even 
lots by way of churchyard, over and 
above both the church itself and the 
adjoining parsonage. Thus the rise 
in real estate in that very aristocratic 
part of the city was certain, whenever 
the time of removal should come 
(really it would be a great saving if 
they would build New York churches 
on wheels), to secure to the society, 
which of course paid no taxes on its 
real estate, another excellent building 
lot, and probably plenty of money 
besides to put up a new church and 
also to establish achurchfund. The 
edifice, as becomes a Calvinistic 
organization of the stricter sort, 
was a very elaborate and magnificent 
structure of white marble. Church 
interiors are nowadays mostly on 
one of three plans: the jail plan, very 
gloomy and cold ; the town-hall plan, 
like a barn with benches ; or the par- 
lor plan, a comfortable room with 
seats for listening to a friend’s dis- 
course. Doctor Toomston’s church 
was a parlor, a little jailed. That is, 
it was splendidly upholstered, painted, 
and decorated, as a ritualist -- beg 
pardon, a strictly Calvinist — church 
is directed in the New Testament to 
be; but the rich, dark, stained glass 
windows, very heavily mullioned and 
deeply set in the thick walls, and the 
dark colors which prevailed in all the 
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interior finishing, greatly obscured 
what would have been the effect if the 
large and well-proportioned room had 
been finished, say, in white and gray, 
or white and lavender, with a very 
few high lights, and a very few dark 
lines, and with plain glass windows. 

Adrian, entering, was accosted by 
a white waistcoat and accoutrements, 
with a trig yet serious young man 
inside of it, who, by one of those 
irresistible improprieties that some- 
times torment the most devout, re- 
minded the visitor of the undertaker 
at a fashionable funeral, but who, on 
request, politely escorted him through 
the gloom of the great building to 
Mr. Button’s pew (the fifth from the 
front, middle aisle, right hand as you 
go up). It was just in time, as it 
happened ; and Mr. Button himself, 
sitting next the. pew door, looked 
round as the usher touched his shoul- 
der ; arose, bowed silently and grave- 

‘ly, motioned Adrian to enter, and 
then resumed his own place. Mrs. 
Button was already at her post, the 
inner end of the pew; Mr. William 
Button was next, and Miss Ann Ja- 
.cintha Button next, so that the hap- 
py Adrian was between his intended 
spouse and his intended father-in-law. 
Short of heaven, few positions can be 
imagined more delightful. 

The service was the usual one: two 
psalms or hymns, short prayer and 
long prayer, and a sermon. “A ser- 
mon,” says some scoffer, ‘is that part 
of divine service which does not 
consist of the worship of God.” How 
can it, indeed? Worship goes up, 
sermons come down. The worship 
of God must be addressed to God; 
sermons are addressed to men. 

“My text, on the present occa- 
sion,” said good Doctor Toomston, 
erecting his long and bony figure in 
the sacred desk, after the second 
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singing, — it was Watts’s version of 
the First Psalm, — “ will be found in 
the Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, sixth chapter, part of 
the fourteenth verse: ‘Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.’ ” 

It is a great pity that there is not 
room for a full verbatim report of 
this sound and seasonable discourse. 
But as there is not, a very few hints 
must suffice. The main point argued 
by the doctor was, the incompatibil- 
ity of the objects in life— and in 
death — of the Christian and of the 
sinner; and from this he concluded 
that the psalmist and the apostle to 
the Gentiles both taught, agreeably, 
moreover, to common-sense, that 
there should be a distinct wall of 
separation between them. This wall, 
of course, was church membership. 
The practical application was an ur- 
gent appeal to those already in the 
church, to let their walk and conver. 
sation show their heavenly calling; 
so that “‘*men should take knowl- 
edge of them,” quoted the preacher, 
‘“* that they had been with Jesus.” 

The discourse, as a whole, seemed 
to Adrian, from the very beginning, 
conventional, monotonous, and unim- 
pressive. But he reflected that he 
had heard just such sermons twice a 
day on nearly every Sunday since he 
could remember ; and with a natural- 
instinct for complete judgments, he 
set himself to find the good of it 
also. This was easy to find; the 
sermon was translucent with sincere 
and unconditional piety, faith, and 
love. Merit enough, said Adrian to 
himself. How can it be so lifeless 
to me? Am I a vessel of wrath, 
fitted to destruction,— created on 
purpose to be damned for the glory 
of God? ‘Ah, I have found it,” 
he said ina moment; “these good 
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qualities are the doctor’s own, and 
they ‘shine up’ his theology. Let 
me read that sermon in print,” — and 
in spite of him, the irreverent com- 
parison of Doctor Veroil popped into 
his mind, about putting religion into 
theological expressions. 

There were, moreover, divers mat- 
ters connected with the sermon which 
had for Adrian much interest. As 
he listened to one dry conventional 
phrase after another, he kept admir- 
ing the parallelism between the per- 
fectly sufficient sense, clearness, and 
even noticeable strength and cogency 
of the statements, all, nevertheless, 
utterly without grace, eloquence, or 
proportion, and the personal appear- 
ance and bearing of the speaker: 
strong, homely, manly enough, but 
perfect in a long and wooden ungrace- 
fulness, which, if it had been con- 
scious, would have been awkwardness 
even to agony. Then, he observed 
how exclusively the sermon -was ad- 
dressed to Christians ; insomuch that 
he caught himself repeating a varia- 


’ tion on a text —‘ This is a faithful 


saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save Christians — of wham we are 
chief;” and again, “ For I am not 
come to call sinners, but the righteous, 
to repentance.” This sentiment oc- 
casioned him, however, an astonish- 
ment all at once, when, at the very 
end of his discourse, the good old 
doctor, as if he had suddenly re- 
membered that there was a sinner or 
two left, seemed to throw over a buoy 
into the dark waves of their guilt for 
them to catch if they could, while he 
sailed triumphantly away to glory 
with his shipful of Christians. He 
diverged, to speak without figures, 
into a brief appeal to sinners, by way 
of appendix or vermiform process ; 
beginning with the words, “ And 
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now, a few words to you, my impeni- 
tent hearers, if any such be present,” 
—and proceeding in sentences of 
admonition and warning, that, like a 
good deal of the: previous discourse, 
seemed to have ‘been used over and 
over before, as they build second- 
hand bricks into a new wall. Still 
more observable was an indescribable 
tone or sentiment or something, which 
seemed to Adrian as if the doctor was 
saying to himself, ‘It won’t do a bit 
of good — you’ll be damned anyhow, 
but it’s proper and usual to say some- 
thing of this kind, so, here!” Adri- 
an’s own reflection was, that Christ 
used to begin with these same poor 
fellows, the sinners. 

Less excusable were the observa- 
tions which Adrian made upon the 
gestures of the preacher. It was not 
that the divine seemed out of place. 
Quite otherwise ; he always seemed 
out of place anywhere else. What it 
was could not easily have been stated 
in words; but there was certainly 
something, in spite of all his homeli- 
ness and woodenness of motion, that 
impressed the hearer with the feeling 
that the sacred desk was the only 
proper place for him ; one might even 
fancy that he lived there, like an ar- 
tificial man in his show-box. But his 
gestures were so original, so queer, so 
unexpected. In vain would you search 
for them in any book, or watch for 
them in any concourse or resort of 
orators.. Indeed, certain of these ma- 
neeuvres were almost contortions, as 
if the worthy doctor were wrestling 
desperately with some great thought, 
in his intense desire to body it forth 
through motion ; insomuch that Adri- 
an secretly indulged in a few hasty 
sketches of two or three of them on 
a fly-leaf of the hymn-book. Two 
shall be given here. Perhaps they 
may be the beginning of a wholly 
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new school of pulpit gesture and ex- 
pression — who knows? Toomston 
is as good a name as Delsarte, any 
day. The first of these (see Fig. 1) 
illustrated a striking comparison used 
by the doctor in the course of his ap- 
peal for the Christian life. He was 
enlarging upon the trifling and tran- 
sitory nature of this life, and the 
uncertainty and blindness in which 
we poor human beings flit as it were 
to and fro in dark and purposeless 
ways; and wound-up a period with 
the words, ‘‘ We glide vainly hither 
and thither, like little fishes within 
the Stream of Time.” At these words, 
holding forth his large and bony hands 
_ in the very fish-like attitude of Fig. 1, 
he brandished them back and forth 
from the shoulder, past each other, 
with an indescribable furious angu- 
larity, which the cut cannot show at 
all, but,even more wonderfully op- 
posed to the flexible, swift ease of a 


fish’s movements, than were the rug- 
ged outlines of the hands themselves, 
to the subtle, sinuous grace of a fish’s 
form. Again, in setting forth, by way 
of contrast to this vain and unprofit- 
able activity, the steady progress of 
the consistent Christian, from one 
grade of spiritual attainment to an- 
other, he enforced the assertion of the 
final splendor of the believer’s glory, 
at the end of the laborious ascent, in 
the words “until at last he attains 
unto the stature of perfect upright- 
ness,” which uprightness he at the 
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same time pictured forth with the 
following noble manual diagram (see 
Fig. 2), but dancing the two fingers 
thus daintily conjoined up and down 
at arms’ end, before the audience, in a 
manner that greatly strengthened the 
impression, and which, as before, the 


‘eut, most unfortunately, cannot give. 


Fig. 2. 

A third almost equally stirring 
appeal, was that in the afterthought 
to impenitent friends, where he cried 
out to the young men that were rush- 
ing to destruction, displaying at the 
same time a full front elevation 
of both hands as if to push the 
foolish fellows back again, ‘‘ Pause, 
young men, pause!” A laugh that 
rises in church is always awfully 
hard to stifle; Adrian had to pretend 
to cough, and covered his mouth 
with one hand, and managed not to be 
openly indecent ; he heard Mr. William 
Button snigger at the same moment, 

Instead of filing slowly out along 
with ordinary people when the service 
was over and the benediction pro- 
nounced, Mr. Button and his family 
sat still until all that part of the 
church was almost empty. Then 
Dr. Toomston came gravely down 
from the sacred desk, and greeted 
several persons who had lingered 
near out of friendship or on some 
Sunday errand. Then Mr. Button 
arose, he and all his house, and stood 
in a group in the aisle, and the doc- 
tor came and talked with them. 


[To be continued.] 
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OF those lesser literatures of the world, to which we called atten- 
tion in the August number of Oxp anp New, the smallest known 
to us is that of the Nukahivans, a tribe in the Marquesas Islands, 
visited successively by Krusenstern, Porter, Mr. Melville, and lately 
by the French missionaries. Ascending from this, we find many lan- 
guages, which, by the efforts of missionaries, have a literature as 
extensive, at least, as the body of catechisms and other school-books 
requisite for their elementary instruction. Our friends, the Cher- 
okees, publish their weekly newspaper in their own language, and 
have a few books beside. 

There is, however, another set of languages, and of little litera- 
tures connected with them, which puts forward a claim to attention 
quite different from these, which are simply the handiwork of our 
own times. They are the languages which, by a certain hardihood 
in their structure, or by some patriotic zeal on the part of those who 
write them, have survived the absorption which has reduced the lan- 
guages of Europe to a very small number of types; and they still 
stand out, not as mere patois or dialects, but as languages which have 
been formed by their own laws. One of the most curious of these 
is that spoken in the very heart of Switzerland, along the valleys of 
the Hinter-Rhein and the Vorder-Rhein, by people who are descend- 
ants from the old Roman and Italian colonists in those valleys. The 
tides of invasion —Gothic, Wend, Hun, or Frank — have turned aside 
from these valleys, and no wonder. In the fastnesses of the hills, 
where wheat is ripened at the height of 5,380 feet above the sea, — 
where towns are preserved from destruction by avalanches only by 
these forests which break the descent of the slides of ice and snow 
and earth, —there is not much temptation for conquerors. The Rustic 
Latin, therefore, as the grammarians call it, held its own here, with 
but little contamination from other sources,—and it still holds proudly 
to the name of the Romansch or Roman language. The Wallachian 
language, known as the Romouni, is another similar wreck of the 
Latin; and what we know as the Romance language, in which the 
Provengal romances were written, is a third. The traveller from — 
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Ragatz through Chur (Curia), either to the Spliigen Pass, or by the 
Ober-Alp, passes up one or other of the valleys of the Upper Rhine ; 
and he has the opportunity to read the newspapers, to examine the 
schools, or to talk with the peasantry in this Rustic Latin. The 
philologists, with precision, call it the Rhaeto-Romansch, having ref- 
erence to the Rhaetian colony which first carried Italian words and 
customs into these valleys. But the people themselves, though they 
are proud of the Rhaetian name, do not use it in speaking of their 
language. And their own spelling is Romonsch, or Ramontsch. 
The language was at one time spoken through all Rhaetia, which 
included the Grisons, the Tyrol, and the adjacent districts of Swit- 
zerland and South Germany. At the present time you will find it 
spoken almost exclusively in some villages in the valleys I have 
. named, while almost unknown in the next. It has of course received 
many words from the German neighbors of those who use it. The 
etymologists also find in it many hundred words relating to Alpine 
occupations, which they suppose to have come in from the Alpine 
tribes which the Rhaetian colonists found there. Livy says some- 
where that these tribes were related to the Etruscans. 

Fifty thousand people, at least, now speak this Rustic Latin. A 
newspaper is published in it, at Dissentis or Mester, —a point nearly 
four thousand feet above the sea, — which is, indeed, the literary 
head-quarters of the Romansch. One hundred and sixty-six printed 
books are known to exist in it, of which, I believe, the earliest book 
is an epic poem by Johannes Travers, himself the hero of his story. 
This was written in the year 1525. There are popular songs still 
older. In the Upper Engadine, another series of valleys, there is a 
kindred dialect known as the Ladin. There is a version of the Bible 
printed in this language as early as 1560. This is said to have had 
great influence in the spread of the Reformation in these valleys. 
Of the Ladin, I say nothing more, for a reason like that which in- 
duced Cousin to be silent regarding the Buddhists." But having 
made some little acquaintance with the Romansch in the last summer, 
Iam tempted to give here some little account of a language which 
would be curious if only as the vehicle of expression of the smallest 
number of people using one language in Europe. Besides this, the 
hints given by the Romansch on the history of the Latin language 
are enough of themselves to entitle it to attention. 

There is a dictionary of the language by Conrad, a grammar by © 
Palioppi, and a curious treatise on orthography and orthoepy by 
M. Carigiet, a decan at Dissentis. With the help of any of these 
books, any Latin scholar can make out the sense of the newspapers. 


1“T say nothing of the Buddhists, because I know nothing of them.” — Cousin’s Lectures. 
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The Jast named of these is an exceedingly interesting study of the 
euphonic changes which have brought the ancient Latin into the lan- 
guage of to-day. 

Of those changes, one which interests an Englishman or American 
is this: that in the wear and tear of Latin roots high up in the Alps 
here, they have undergone, in many cases, the very same mutilations 
as in England; so that the words of to-day are our words. Thus 
the three grammatical terms, “ Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunc- 
tions,” are, in Romansch, “ Adverbs, Preposiziuns, and Conjunc- 
ziuns;” the first, identical with our word, and the last two only 
differing in spelling. The grammar is an easy book to guess through, 
with these resemblances: “Vowel” is “Vocal;” “Consonants” is 
“ Consonants ;” “ Diphthong” is “ Diftong ;” “ Exception” is “ Ezcep- 
ziun;” “Accent” is “ Accent;” “Observation” is “ Observaziun.” — 
The change from Latin is often suggestive. “Questio” becomes 
“custiun,” “Caput” becomes “¢gau,” dropping its last syllable 
through the midway forms, capetel and cau, while the initial letter 
retains all its hardness, or more. “Observaziun” and “excepziun” 
make one think that Jack Downing and Mr. Nasby knew more Latin 
than they thought they did, but that they kept their Latin in the 
Romansch form. 

Some of the participial forms have a curiously English look. 
“ Access, recess, congress, ingress, regress, progress” are all good 
Romansch. So are “incess, concess, grass,” which we do not have, 
but which would not be bad words. “ Fix, affix, crucifix, reflex, 
reflexiv, complex, complexiv, perplex,” are all Romansch ; but they 
are all participial nouns, — not verbs or adjectives. 

Such resemblances as these to our own language come in in the 
midst of forms which look very oddly, but which almost always are 
solvable in the light of Comparative Philology. Ditg is an odd- 
looking word, but is only dictum, with the wm worn off, and the last 
letters inverted. Similar words are fatg for factum, dreég for 
rectum. 

Hodie becomes oz; homo, through humanum, becomes um; dia- 
bolus is guivel; quis is tgi, by a change like that in caput. Bucca, 
Latin for mouth, — which in Pliny’s time had come to mean a cavity, 
— has come round here to be the regular negative of the language, 
omission, emptiness. 

Such examples will show, that for a bold English guesser, whe 
understands Latin tolerably, the Romansch language offers great 
opportunities. Take the following passage from M. Carigiet’s gram- 
mar: “La dultschezia dil lungatg Ramontsch, Vinclinaziun de plidar 
spert e flessigond han introduciu biaras metamorfosas dils Vocals, 
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assimilaziuns denter ils Consonants, sco era spessas parentesas meta 
tesas ed apostrofas de Vocals e Consonants, il qual tut ha bucca 
mo ambellia il lungatg, mobein era rendiu bia pli difficultufa |’anal- 
isa de quel en sias frequentas transformaziuns.” Word for word this 
means: “The sweetness of the language Romontsch, the inclination 
to speak spiritedly { peert] and flowingly, have introduced various 
metamorphoses of the vowels, assimilations among the consonants, 
and also many parentheses, metatheses, and apostrophes of vowels 
and consonants, the which all have not more embellished the lan- 


e than have rendered much more difficult the analysis of it in its 


frequent transformations.” 


Now, let the guesser who thinks it is quite easy to translate Ro- 
mansch try his hand with these aphorisms. 

“Affons pigns e pigns disgusts, affons grons e grons disgusts. — 
Pli car ch’igl affon ei e pli scharfa la torta. 

We will send OLp anp New for a year as a prize for the best trans- 


lation. 


E. E. H. 
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MatrTHEw ARNOLD, of all people in 
the world, has made the most inter- 
esting contribution to the English 
theology of the day. 

We cannot but hope, what it is too 
early to say, that this little book will 
work its way where the treatises and 
sermons of the clergy fail togo. No 
one can charge Mr. Arnold with bee 
ing the slave of a system. No one 
can say that he is fighting for an in- 
stitution which has trained him into 
a prejudice in its own favor. No one 


can say that he has travelled so long ° 


in one deep-worn lane that he can 
only see what happens to be at its 
two ends. This is what people say 
or think when the clergy speak in 
enthusiastic terms of the Bible and 
of religion. But Mr. Arnold is a 
_ free lance, if anybody is. Mr. Arnold 
represents criticism and the critical 
school of thought, with a prominence 

1 Literature and Dogma. An Essay towards a 
better apprehension of the Bible. By Matthew 


Amold, Boston: James Kk. Osgood & Co. 1873. 
82 


at present which no other Englishman 
has gained. What man dares, he 
dares; and no fear of unpopularity, 
of present wrath, or of future pun- 
ishment will deter him from saying 
what he thinks. He holds a pen, too, 
sharp as a bee’s sting, and wields it 
with wit, not to say humor, which most 
people call ill-natured,but which seems 
to us only the exuberance of a vigor- 
ous life. When, therefore, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold comes to the front, and 
not only says but. proves that “‘ the 
Bible has such power for teaching 
righteousness, that even to those who 
come to it with all sorts of false no- 
tions about the God of the Bible, it 
yet teaches righteousness, and fills 
them with the love of it; and how 
much more those who come to it with 
a true notion about the God of the 
Bible,” — when with all his wealth 
of illustration, he shows in a hundred 
forms, that men who care for right- 
eousness and want righteousness must 
come to the Bible, as thirsty men 
seek a spring,— why, all sorts of peo- 
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ple, learned and unlearned, the people 
of ** culture ” and the ““ masses,” will 
be apt to heed the advice, as they 
ean hardly be expected to when it is 
offered in the words of those whom 
they crave to think hired advocates 
or prejudiced advisers. 

Mr. Arnold’s theology is this, that 
there is an Enduring Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness. 
. To this Eternal Power the English- 
speaking nations give the name of 
God. This God is revealed in Israel 

.and the Bible as it is not by other 
teachers and books. For the es- 
sence of the Old Testament is, ‘“‘ To 
him that ordereth his conversation 
aright shall be shown the salvation 
of God,” — and the essence of the 
New Testament is, “‘ Follow Jesus,” 
-who took the individual human be- 
ing, man by man, and showed to him 
the salvation of God. Mr. Arnold 
claims that at least three fourths of 
life, probably seven eighths of life, is, 
for any man, the necessity of ordering 
his conversation aright and seeing 
the salvation of God. And his book 
is substantially an argument to show 
that the man of sense who has deter- 
mined to do this, will come to the 
Bible, to the Old Testament, and to 
Jesus Christ, and that no other 
teachers or books will do as well. 

This simple statement is made up 


almost wholiy, and, as we believe, . 


with entire correctness, in Mr. Ar- 
nold’s words. 

For the proof of the absolute power, 
not to say the absolute necessity, of 
the Bible, Mr. Arnold is not satisfied, 
as so many of our critical friends 
are, to go to the Bible itself. That 
method is a vicious and small circle, 
and one would say that even a child 
in reasoning would see thatitis. At 
all events, Mr. Arnold is quite too 
quick and clear-sighted a critic to 
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commit himself in any such blunder. 
He trusts to the experimental proof, as 
all the great leaders of men do, — 
such men as Wesley and George Fox 
and John Baptist, — and all the men 
of insight, such men as Tauler and 
the author of the Invitation, — or as, 
once for all he might say, the Master 
of Life did. If any wide-awake and 
truly intelligent Methodist bishop 
found Matthew Arnold conducting a 
class-meeting, he would say, and say 
truly, that he believed in $‘ experi- 
mental religion.” It is the only re- 
ligion which is worth believing in. 
The object of the book is to free 
persons of culture on the one side, 
and the great mass of the laboring 
men of England on the other side, 
from the prejudice against the Bible 
which they certainly have. The au- 
thor says, and as we believe he proves. 
that this prejudice has sprung fror 
their seeing the vicious circle bx 
which the Bible is made a witness for 
its own supernatural claim, — and 
from the persistency by which it i 
called into court as a witness to cer 
tain dogmas with regard to God and 
man, — which it has very little to say 
about, — and which, as the author 
maintains, have no reference to con- 
duct. Now, as we have said, he 
holds that conduct, not culture, is by 
far the more essential thing in hu- 
man life; that it may be said that 
seven eighths of life probably, and 
three fourths certainly, have to do 
with conduct. With bitterness — 
quite foreign, as we must confess, to 
the ‘* sweet gentleness of Christ,” in 
which he believes most fervently — 
Mr. Arnold eschews the systems of 
dogma in which the trained ecclesi- 
astics take an interest so preposter- 
ous. Hesays that the Bible has very 
little to do with them. And he main- 
tains that the aversion to it, which has 
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been ‘the steady growth of the last 
fifty years, has been in large measure 
the result of the process by which 
again and again — on every Sunday 
indeed, and in almost every printed 
tract and treatise — the Bible is sum- 
moned to testify in regard to them. 

With reference to immortality, the 
plan of the book requires him to say 
but little. But Mr. Arnold knows 
that the habit of our time requires a 
man, in every book he writes, to 
state what he believes about every- 
thing. And before he finishes this 
book, in a terse but very strong chap- 
ter, he shows that in proportion as a 
man truly lives, or finds out what 
life is, in that proportion he knows, 
feels, or has confidence in his immor- 
tality. And he binds this view to 
his central theme, by showing that 
one of the “ certainties” is ‘ the 
sense of life, of being truly alive, 
which accompanies righteousness. If 
this experimental sense does not rise 
to be stronger in us, does not rise to 
the sense of being inextinguishable, 
that is probably because our experi- 
ence of righteousness is ‘really so 
very small. Here we may well per- 
mit ourselves to trust Jesus, whose 
practice and intention, both of them, 
went in these matters so far deeper 

‘ than ours. . . . Here is the true basis 
for all religious aspiration after im- 
mortality.” 

It must be understood that Mr. 
Arnold does not, himself, group to- 
gether what we have ventured to call 
his “ theology” in any such severe 
condensation as we have made. He 
would himself be disgusted at such 
an abridgment. And he would be 
displeased, perhaps, if any one im- 
plied that he had a “ theology.” Such 
disgust has the mixture of dogma 
with religion awakened in him. But 
we must call it something. And as 
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a man’s notion about God and im- 
mortality, and men’s knowledge of 
God and immortality, has popularly 
come to be called “ theology,” we 
venture to give this name to Mr. Ar- 
nold’s views in those regards. 

As we have said, we cannot but — 
hope that the sincere views of such a 
man on such themes may have very 
great value among English and 
American readers, first among culti- 
vated people, and then among those 
larger classes, less trained, but more 
enthusiastic, among whom the old 
superstitious interest in the Bible has 
so far abated. We must confess that 
we have been disappointed that the 
little book of the Duke of Somerset, 
which awakened so great curiosity in 
England, had so little influence in 
this country. But Mr. Arnold’s book 
supplements that book very happily, 
and supplies, to a certain degree, its 
great deficiency. And we can well 
believe that many a thoughtful man, 
sick to the very death of religion as 
expounded in Calvinistic or in For- 
malistic pulpits, should take comfort 
not to be described from the study 
of these two books upon the Bible. 
The Duke of Somerset, in a clear, 
calm, and pitiless criticism, analyzed 
the New Testament. The deficiency 
to which we have alluded was one 
bred of the great deficiency of Western 
Theology, and it vitiated all the 
reasoning of a book of which the 
critical power was admirable. That 
is to say, to the Duke of Somerset, 
as to so many men like him, trained 
in mechanical religion, the great word 
“ Faith” had no adequate meaning. 
Jesus Christ demands “ Faith,” he 
says sadly. ‘ But what is it that we 
are to believe?” 

Now this is only a relic of that 
convenient, but very pretty theory, 
which supposes that when Jesus 
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spoke of ‘ Faith,” he spoke of as- 
sent to some formula ; as a man may 
** believe” the rule of three, or “‘ be- 
_ lieve” the telegram in the morning’s 
paper. The word itself, derived from 
Jides, and allied to the Greek zioric, 
is unfortunate, because it suggests 
such intellectual conviction. But Je- 
sus Christ has nothing to say about 
intellectual conviction. He is always 
urging men to fall back on the essen- 
tial law of their original being, — on 
the spark of divinity in every child of 
God : what we sometimes call ‘sense 
of right,” sometimes call ‘sense of 
God,” and sometimes “sense of 
heaven.” ‘ Trust this,” Jesus says, 
‘*as I trust it, and you will live truly, 
— with abundant life, as I live.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold sees thor- 
oughly that the “Faith” of Jesus 
Christ was in no sort a Greek’s in- 
tellectual conviction, — that it was 
wholly “spiritual certainty,” or what 
the old English authors and the 
Scotch writers call “ moral certain- 
ty.” The Duke of Somerset did not 
see this. His book closes with a gasp- 
ing appeal to somebody to tell him 
what was the statement which Jesus 
Christ wanted to have us commit to 
memory. The two books taken to- 
gether, as we believe, will be great 
help and comfort, as we have said, to 
many a thoughtful man and woman 
who has been tangled, tripped, tired 
out, and all tattered and torn in the 
net-works of popular intellectual dog- 
ma which usurps the name of religion. 

‘We cannot, therefore, but express 
our serious regret at the reception 
which Mr. Arnold’s book has expe- 
rienced from many of its critics. We 
own that he is very hard on the clergy 
of all sects, makes fun of them and 
theirs without stint. The book is 
materially injured, both artistically 
and practically, by its ridicule of the 
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Bishops of Winchester and Glouces- 
ter, by the fun about Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and by the attacks on Dissenters 
in general. To be sure that he “ hit 
every head,” Mr. Arnold has to rake 
up some forgotten tenet from a Polish 
Catechism, to taunt the ‘‘ Socinians.” 
We can see, therefore, that when his 
book is intrusted for review to a gen- 
tleman trained as a clergyman, there 
would be temptation enough to show 
the weak points in the witty writer’s 
armor. And weak points of course 
there are. There are undoubtedly 
sheer misunderstandings of the text 
of Scripture, for instance. So we 
said in the outset of our war, that 
the regular West Point officer was 
more disposed, sometimes, to make 
fun of the blunders of a volunteer 
colonel, than to thank him for the 
thousand men whom he put into the 
line of battle. But four years of 
fight cured West Point officers of 
such professional delusions. We 
could have wished that the profes- 
sional clergy—when they did find an 
ally, and such an ally, in the ranks of 
the laymen—should be more eager in 
acknowledging the positive strength 
he brought to their cause, than in 
pointing out his omissions, his negli- 
gences, or his failures. They would 
have shown more dignity and more 
consciousness of strength than the 
critics have shown of whom we speak, 
if they had been less sensitive to Mr, 
Arnold’s barking and buzzing. If 
my dog takes my sledge along over 
the ice, I know I can afford to let 
him snarl a good deal on the way. 
As we have intimated, the book 
shows once and again that the author 
has not himself gained the ‘“‘ sweet 
reasonableness ” which he so eagerly 
commends in the author of Christi- 
anity. Nor is it simply that temper 
which the author has not gained. In 
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his eagerness to trust everything to 
the ‘ Great Experiment” of living the 
life which the Bible demands, he 
speaks so recklessly of much which 
the Bible tells, as to give great pain, 
we are well aware, to most serious 
readers. For there is in the world a 
large body of us, who, having looked 
in the face all that is said of Power, 
believe that Spirit is Master, and that 
Matter is Slave. We believe that 
Human Will or Divine Will are, one 
or other of them, the rulers in all 
that passes. We are not, therefore, 
disturbed or annoyed, as some other 
men are, with the traces of mir- 
acle in the Christian History. For 
miracle is simply the display of the 
power of Spirit over Matter. But we 
understand very well that, now that 
the Christian system is established, 
it is the Christian religion which 
makes the Christian miracles prov- 
able,— and we know very well that 
our adversaries will not be satisfied 
when we bring the Christian histories 
into the field, to prove, by the mere 
record of miracles, the present claim 
of the Christian religion. We there- 
fore do not use them so. 

Most of us, indeed, believe with 
Dr. Wayland, that ‘* Christianity has 
no defensive armor. It must be on 
the aggressive or it is lost.” But it 
has its principles. We will not con- 
ceal our satisfaction when these prin- 
ciples are stated by a man of Mr. 
Arnold’s power in the world. It is 
not, alas, every day, that a critic of 
high reputation, and a man of the 
most careful literary culture, takes 
the pains which he has taken to come 
to the support and proclamation of 
the fundamental postulates of the 
Christian Religion. 

We have ventured to say that his 
book maintains those postulates. 
Put it to an every-day test. Sup- 
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pose that to any church in America, 
not involved at the moment in 
dogmatic controversy, some man or 
woman came and said simply this: 
“ Brethren, I find that the Jesus 
Christ brings me personally to God, 
— that the Bible helps me to immor- 
tality and to true life as nothing else 
can help me,—that the one thing 
needful to me is to know God and 
his righteousness,—and to that 
knowledge, with the help of the Bible 
and the Christ whom I find in it, I 
consecrate my life.” On such a con- 
fession,— which is so much greater 
than any profession, — the educated 
clergy of ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred churches in America would be 
glad to receive an humble and up- 
right man to theircommunion. The 
clergy know, what the ‘Slay mem- 
bers” also are beginning to learn, 
that a creed should be of india-rub- 
ber, and not of cast-steel. They 
might have artificial hinderances to 
prevent them, but in reality they 
would be sorry for those hinderances 
and would try to get over them. 
Practically, in most cases they would 
get over them. Tried by a test as 
commonplace as that, Mr. Arnold's 
book recommends itself to the aver- 
age sense of average well-meaning 
Christian men, when they are not 
blinded or deafened by the flashes or 
the thunders of dogmatic theology. 
E. E. H. 


SIBLEY’S HARVARD GRADUATES.' 


No one can read a dozen pages in 
Mr. Sibley’s volume without feeling 


1 Biograpbical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts. By John 
Langdon Sibley, M.a., Librarian of Harvard 
University, and member of the Massachusetts and 
other Historical Societies. Volume I. 1642-1658. 
With an Appendix, containing an abstract of the 
Steward's accounts, and notices of non graduates, 
from 1649-50 to 1659. Cambridge: C. W. Sever. 
1873. 8vo. pp. xx and 618, 
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that it is a labor of love in which the 
author has been engaged for nearly a 
third of acentury. Nothing but an 
enthusiastic interest in his theme 
could have sustained him through so 
much of intellectual drudgery in the 
collection of his materials ; and noth- 
ing but an equal and unflagging 
interest could have enabled him 
afterward to mould them into a satis- 
factory form. So long ago as 1842 
he was appointed to edit the Triennial 
Catalogue, and in that year he began 
to collect the materials for these 
sketches. Three years later, he in- 
serted, for the first time, in the Tri- 
ennial, the dates of the deaths of 
graduates ; and subsequently, in 1859, 
he began the preparation of a series 
of memoirs by writing sketches of 
the first four graduates in the class 
of 1701. The sources from which 


his materials have been drawn are so 


numerous and so various as almost 
to defy any attempt at classification 
or enumeration. Prominent among 
them, however, should be mentioned 
the memoranda made in interleaved 
Triennials by four graduates of the 
last century, — the Rev. Nicholas 
Gilman, of Durham, N. II.; the 
Rev. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, author of 
the History of New Hampshire and 
of the American Biography ; William 
Winthrop, Esq., of Cambridge; and 
the Rev. Dr. John Pierce, of Brook- 
line. The only other person, besides 
Cotton Mather, who had done much 
' in the way of collecting materials or 
writing memoirs, when Mr, Sibley 
began his labors, was the famous 
genealogist, John Farmer, of Con- 
cord, N. H. Subsequently, the late 
Dr. Joseph Palmer, whose Necrology 
of Harvard College was read with so 
much interest in the columns of the 
“ Daily Advertiser” on the morning 
of the annual commencement, devoted 
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much time to collecting facts in re- 
gard to graduates. ‘ With the view 
of correcting and adding to the 
obituary dates,” says Mr. Sibley, 
referring to Dr. Palmer, ‘ he devoted 
nearly eighteen months to the ex- 
amination of newspapers, numbering, 
during this period, no less than seven 
hundred volumes. Current deaths 
have also engaged his attention. He 
told me in 1855, that, in the course 
of the preceding eleven years, he had 
daily visited the Merchants’ Reading 
Room, where about a hundred news- 
papers from different parts of the 
United States were received, and 
made minutes of all the notices of 
deaths and other information he could 
there find concerning Harvard grad- 
uates.” From other persons infor- 
mation was obtained from time to 
time ; and in describing the manner 
in which his collections are preserved, 
Mr. Sibleyis able to say that fhe allu- 
sions to graduates contained in them 
have been “found by insp>cting 
numerous periodicals and files of 
newspapers, and probably more than 
two hundred thousand volumes and 
pamphlets in public and private 
libraries in New England and New 
York.” So thoroughly has Mr. 
Sibley done his work, that the future 
gleaner in this field will be fortunate 
to find anything in print which has 
escaped his keen search. 

But thoroughness {is not the only 
merit to which our author can lay 
just claim. His sketches are uni- 
formly candid, impartial, and kindly ; 
and if we cannot always, as in the 
case of Urian Oakes, Increase Mather, 
and perhaps some other instances, 
altogether concur in his views, it is 
only on subjects about which there 
will probably always be a difference 
of opinion among historical inquir- 
ers. 
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The memoirs in the volume before 
us comprise the lives of ninety-eight 
persons, representing sixteen classes, 
—there being no graduates in 1644 
and 1648. Among these are not a 
few men who filled important stations 
either here or in England. George 
Downing, the unworthy son of a 
noble mother, who went back to 
England, and held a conspicuous 
place in the diplomatic service of 
Cromwell and of Charles II; his 
classmate, Rev. William Hubbard, of 
Ipswich, author of the History of 
New England, and of the History 
of Philip’s War; George Stirk, or 
Storkey, as he wrote his name, a 
noted physician in London ; the Rev. 
Jonathan Mitchel, of Cambridge, 
called by Cotton Mather, with par- 
donable exaggeration, ‘the matchless 
Mr. Mitchel”; Rev. Urian Oakes, 
fourth president of the college ; Wil- 
liam Stoughton, chief-justice of the 
court established for the trial of the 
witches at Salem, and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor under the second charter; 
Rev. Leonard Hoar, third president 
of the college ; Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, author of The Day of Doom, 
and some other dismal poetry; Rev. 
Gershom Bulkeley, famous in Con- 
necticut as a minister, a physician, 
and a politician; Rev. Increase 
Mather, the most active and influen- 
tial minister of his day, and a man 
of unquestioned ability, however 
much some of his acts may be con- 
demned ; and the fi:st Elisha Cooke, 
who was largely concerned in the 
political agitations of his time. It 
may be added, as a fact worthy of 
notice, that nearly half of the first 
hundred graduates ‘ returned home ” 
and sought congenial employment in 
England or elsewhere. 

The memoirs differ, of course, 
greatly in minuteness of detail ; some 
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of them covering only a few lines, 
while others extend to more than 
twenty pages. At the end of each 
sketch is given a list of the works, in 
print or in manuscript, which the 
subject of the sketch is known to 
have left at his death. In the case 
of Increase Mather, we have a list of 
one hundred and sixty-two produc- 
tions, filling nearly thirty-two pages. 
The authorities for each sketch are 
enumerated in a note, also placed at 
the end. In printing his citations, 
Mr. Sibley has followed the original 
with scrupulous exactness, even in 
respect to the use of italics and cap- 
itals; and he has generally named 
the writer from whom the quotation 
is taken. It would have been better 
if he had always done this, and if he 
had placed in a foot-note a specific 
reference to the volume and page in 
which the passage quoted may be 
found. These citations, most of 
which are from contemporaneous 
writers, are chosen with excellent 
judgment, and form one of the most 
characteristic and attractive features 
of Mr. Sibley’s volume. 

In preparing his sketches for pub- 
lication, he has exhibited the same 
conscientious fidelity and the same 
unwearied industry which he had 
already evinced in the collection of 
his materials. How much labor he 
has bestowed on this part of his task 
might be inferred from the length of 
time in which the’ volume has been 
in the press. Affixed to the ninth 
signature, the first which is dated, is 
the date on which it was printed, 
April 21, 1871. The thirty-eighth 
signature bears date June 6, 1873, 
a little more than two years after- 
ward. But from Mr. Sibley’s Pref- 
ace we learn some other suggestive 
facts. The memoirs of graduates 
from 1642 to 1720 “having been 
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completed 8 February, 1867,” he 
says, ‘*a revision of the earliest 
classes was then begun with a view 
to publication ; May 27, 1870, a Pro- 
spectus was issued ; September 27, a 
proof of the first pages was received, 
the probability being that the work 
would be speedily published. I soon 
found, however, that much biograph- 
ical information had been brought to 
light since the sketches of the early 
graduates were penned, and that 
without it they would be very defec- 
tive. Moreover, an experience of 
many years had considerably devel- 
oped the capacity for investigation, 
and suggested unexplored fields for 
research. Consequently, the entire 
volume has been carefully rewritten, 
chiefly by night, while it has been in 
press; and although, as the result, 
it contains less than half the pro- 
posed number of names, the infor- 


mation respecting these is more than 
double what was anticipated when 


the Prospectus was issued.” Such 
‘long-continued and persevering in- 
dustry in the discharge of his self- 
iunposed task, which it is certain that 
no-one else could have performed so 
well, should secure for Mr. Sibley 
the gratitude not only of every son 
of Harvard College, but also of every 
student of our early history. It is 
impossible that Mr. Sibley should 
ever receive any adequate pecuniary 
recompense for his labors, but we 
hope that there may be a sufficient 
inducement for him to publish still 
more of the fruits of his research. 
Of the memoirs now printed, we 
have read with most interest the 
sketches of George Downing, and of 
the three presidents, Hoar, Oakes, 
and Mather. The estimate of Down- 
ing is by no means a favorable one, 
but it is sustained by all that is 
known of him, and each new fact 
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that comes to light only confirms the 
opinion which his contemporaries 


had of his utter want of principle. 


In writing the lives’of Hoar and 
Oakes, our author has to deal with 
their supposed rivalry, and he dis- 
sents from the unfavorable judgment 
in regard to Oakes which was 
pronounced by President Quincy in 
his History of Harvard College. 
But to us there seems little doubt 
that Quincy was right, and that 
Oakes was concerned in a factious 
opposition to Hoar, which was in 
large part inspired by a wish to suc- 
ceed him in the presidency. It is 
seldom, if ever, safe to accept the 
statements of Cotton Mather, unless 
they are sustained by independent 
testimony from less credulous or less 
prejudiced witnesses ; but he proba- 
bly told the truth when he attributed 
Hoar’s difficulties to “* the emulation 
of some seeking the preferment.” 
The sketch of Increase Mather does 
full justice to his ability, his indus- 
try, and his skill ip procuring the 
second charter; but we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Sibley passes too 
lightly over Mather’s course at the 
time of the witchcraft delusion, and 
that his view of his character is some- 
what too favorable. In spite of 
Mather’s positive declarations that 
he agreed in opinion with his son. it 
is doubtful how far he really ap- 
proved the proceedings in the witch- 
craft trials; and in the dispute with 
Dudley, he does not appear in a very 
creditable light. His selection of 
Phips as governor, under the new 
Charter, was perhaps as good a one 
as he could have made. Still, it was 
an unwise choice; and it is not un- 
charitable to believe that Mather was 
largely influenced by the fact that 
Phips was his parishioner. 

Several of the other sketches will 
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be read with scarcely less interest, 
and in nearly all will be found many 
new facts and curious citations. The 
volume is not only a permanent 
record, to which every student of our 
early annals must have constant re- 
course, but it may be read with 
pleasure even by those who have no 
special taste for: antiquarian studies. 
C. O. 8 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY.' 


Dr. Joun HALt, the pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in the city of New York, is probably 
the clergyman of the largest personal 
influence in that city. Whenever 


that church is open, whether on Sun- 
day or on a week-day, it is filled with 
an attentive congregation eager to 
hear him. And quite outside of that 
congregation, and outside of the 
Presbyterian Church, to which it be- 


longs, his devoted service, and the 
directness and simplicity of his work, 
have earned the respect and regard 
which they so well deserve. 

Such personal qualities arrest at- 
tention for the little book which we 
have named, just now published. Dr. 
Hall has found, what so many clergy- 
men find, that the freer circumstances 
of what is called #®** Bible class” 
give him opportunities for more fa- 
miliar discussion of some topics than 
is possible with a large congregation 
never twice the same. The last win- 
ter he directed the attention of his 
* Ladies’ Bible Class ” to twenty-five 
subjects, which he calls, fairly enough, 
‘Questions of the Day,” and he has 
now published the papers, or studies, 
which for this class he thus prepared. 

Of the subjects which belong to 
our day rather than to any other day, 
or which were specialiy suggested 


1 Questions of the Day. By the Rev. John Hall, 
D.D. New York: Dodd and Mead. 1873, 
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by current events, there are not 
many. ‘Is the Human Race one?” 
“Should we Pray?” ‘ What is an 
Apostolic Church?” ‘Is Christianity 
to be Modernized?” ‘ What is the 
Value of the Fathers?” ‘ How much 
Ritual is there in the New Testa- 
ment?” “Js Spiritualism in the 
Bible?” ‘ What have the Old Cath- 
olics to do?” — are those which may 
be regarded as called out specially 
by some recent books and recent 
discussions. The other questions 
are questions of this day and of all 
days. But in the treatment of many 
of them, it is evident that Dr. Hall 
had reference to some recent book or 
discussion which had lately occupied 
his attention. 

We have no doubt that the book 
will have much value for the class 
for whom it was prepared,—as a 
memorial of meetings which have 
been most interesting, with one 
whom they must delight to meet. 
And we must say that it seems to us 
a remarkable monument of the win- 
ter’s work of a man, who must have 
had a thousand other things to do, 
while he was preparing these twenty- 
five lectures, on subjects world- 
wide apart from each other. He 
approaches each of them without 
shrinking and without boasting, con- 
fident that the Holy Spirit will carry 
him through. He is sure he is in the 
right, and so he boldly defies his 
adversary. 

Still it is a pity that the book was 
published. Outside the circle which 
heard it, it must be that such work 
will seem to the prudent and careful 
student hasty and unsatisfactory. 
There may be reasons for reading to 
a class of ladies a paper which states 
the argument on both sides as to the 
unity of the human race, and solves 
the question in a space so compact 
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that we could copy it in three of these 
pages. But there is no reason for 
publishing such a paper more widely. 
It hardly answers, in the freedom of 
the class-room, to dispose of such 
names as Biichner’s, in this discus- 
sion, by such a statement as this: 
“ Judging of those (in sympathy with 
Darwin) whom we do not know, such 
as Biichner, by those whom we do, 
such as Lubbock, this array does not 
terrify us.” It does not meet the 
case at all to print such a boast. 
When he adds that the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, Dr. Bachman of Charleston, 
and M. Flourens of the Jardin des 
Plantes, ‘“‘ may be weighed against” 
Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Lyell,Vogt, 
Lubbock, Biichner, Rolle, and Hackel, 
—having confessed that there are 
some of these whom he does not 
know, — the judicious grieve. ‘‘ They 
may be weighed,” — so was Belshaz- 
zar weighed. But they too may be 
found wanting. 

The great danger of the pulpit, as 
all preachers know, is that no one is 
going to reply. The reason why 
rhetoric so often takes the place of 
logic there, and assertion of proof, 
may be found in this absence of im- 
mediate rejoinder. This little book 
is vitiated all the way through by 
what laymen call the pulpit habits 
bred in one-sided statement. Often 
and often is it the business of the 
preacher to state the result he has 
come at,— even where he does not 
prove it. Thus it would be prepos- 
terous to bring before a general au- 
dience an argument as to the meaning 
of a Hebrew or Greek sentence. The 
preacher has an entire right to say: 
‘“* So far as you trust me, this means 
thus and so,” — to offer his statement, 
bare and simple, with no proof around 
it. But woe to the preacher who 
comes to think that that statement 
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is a conclusion. When any preacher 
ventures, even in pleasantry, on such 
a statement as this: ‘‘ We have no 
objection to ‘ritual,’ provided it be 
of the right kind,” —he inevitably 
challenges the hearer, and raises 
the suspicion that he is going again 
to bring in his own assertion as to 
truth, in place of some illustration 
or demonstration of it. 

Dr. Hall is a Presbyterian. And 
the Assembly’s Catechism is to him as 
the voice of God. He really almost | 
scorns himself for reading even the 
Duke of Argyle, and Dr. Bachman 
of Charleston, when he had in his 
memory the Shorter Catechism. It 
seems, it is true, that there is one 
verbal inaccuracy in the Confession 
of Faith, which would have been 
saved if the Assembly at Westmin- 
ster had properly weighed the differ- 
ence between bara and hasah, in the 
Hebrew accounts of the Creation. 
But, as Dr. Hall implies, it is hardly 
worth while to call a Pan-Presbyte- 
rian synod to wipe out so little a 
spot from so brilliant a sun. For the 
rest, he knows how to manage the 
confession so as to make it a little 
more tractable. It seems that when 
it says we are totally depraved and 
incompetent to good, it does not mean 
people who have been under Chris- 
tian influences of any sort, it only 
means that the average savage is in 
that condition ; it seems, and this we 
are very glad to find, “ that the literal 
view of interpretation” of Scripture 
‘cannot be defended; that the mil- 
lennium will not be a new form of the 
kingdom of grace, but its establish- 
ment on the minds of men as gener- 
ally as ever the sway of evil has been 
felt; that Christ will reign, not in 
bodily form, but by his word and 
spirit.” Nay, we confess that we are 
surprised to read, that the Christian 
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sacraments themselves, in compari- 
son with the sacraments of the Old 
Testament, ‘‘ perpetuate what was so 
distinctive a feature to Jewish believ- 
ers; as a lower ridge of hills repre- 
sents the distant mountain range of 
which it is a part, and conducts grad- 
ually to the fertile valleys below.” 
This suggestion, that Christianity is 
a sort of transition between Judaism 
and something rich and fertile in the 
future, sounds more like Mr. Froth- 
ingham than like old-fashioned Pres- 
byterianism. But that we believe to 
be only a piece of the careless rhetoric 
of a speaker who did not expect to 
be replied to. On the whole, the 
general reader of this book will be 
simply amazed that scholarly men and 
men of sound intelligence are still 
satisfied with treatment so superficial 
of the greatest questions which can 
occupy mankind. 


WOMAN IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
THESE papers upon “the succes- 
sive phases of woman’s life,” as their 
author terms them, have already been 
favorably received, as published in 
the “ Boston Journal.”! They con- 
tain many sensible suggestions, and 
present a not inaccurate picture of 
the experience of an American wo- 
man, as nearly as it can be presented 
in the abstract. We could wish that 
Mrs. Woolson, the author, might have 
ventured to give these hints in clearer 
and less ornamental language; but 
apparently the necessity of making 
a series of brilliant newspaper arti- 
cles has led her into an exaggerated 
style which we must needs qualify by 
the word “smart.” It is possible 
that this may attract a certain class 
1 Woman in American Society. By Abba Goold 


Woolson, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.50, 
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of readers, perhaps the very ones 
whom it is an object to influence. 
Still it is a pity that in discussing an 
important subject, a liftle taste for 
satire, or a free use of almost slang 
words, should take away the force 
of what might be a strong dose of 
advice. Again: we are sorry to 
see that Mrs. Woolson has taken 
up a form of argument originally 
began by men, and which we have 
been surprised to see even “ strong- 
minded” women fall into. She di- 
rectly conc@des that men — is it 
because they are men? — have 
reached perfection in convenience 
and suitableness of dress. This is 
a very un-strong-minded, womanlike 
concession. ‘ His apparel is a most 
sensible adaptation to the needs of 
his life;” ‘it is composed of a few 
pieces that are easily adjusted, while 
their weight is made to depend en- 


tirely from the shoulders,” our author 


says, These assertions have become 
“so usual a part of treatises on health 
and dress, that they have become re- 
garded as axioms; and, originally 
uttered by men, are repeated conven- 
tionally by even progressive women. 
Is there truth in them? Look at a 
woman’s sloping shoulders, and the 
contrast of her shape with that of a 
man! It was natural for a man, who 
found no difficulty in holding his 
‘* suspenders ” upon his shoulders, to 
enunciate the idea, that the burden 
must necessarily be carried from the 
shoulder by both man and woman. 
We should have supposed that a wo- 
man, writing upon the subject, would 
mention the difficulty experienced by 
every woman, in keeping “ straps” or 
‘*braces” upon her shoulder, — a diffi- 
culty, in some cases, amounting to 
impossibility, — while, on the other 
hand, nature has evidently fitted her 
hips to bear her burden. Of course 
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any number of treatises or tirades 
against an overburden either upon 
the hips or the shoulders cannot be 
out of place. 

Again, is it true that a man’s ap- 
parel is “‘ a most sensible adaptation 
to the needs of his life”? Perhaps so, 
to certain needs. But suppose a man 
and woman about to walk through a 
swamp: the man must stop to tuck 
his trousers into his boots, while the 
woman, with shortened dress and 
thick boots, lightly precedes him. 
The monotonous gray or black dress 
may be convenient, because it can be 
worn day after day; but is it any 
cleaner? It may not show dirt, but 
the dirt is there. Is not that a neater 
dress that requires washing at least 
once 4 month, because it does show 
dirt? 

A man can dress himself in quick- 
er time than a woman, because his 
dress is composed of fewer pieces. 
It is surely an advantage not to be 
obliged to cumber one’s mind with 
the various details of a woman’s 
wardrobe. But in our hard-pressed 
and exhausting life, is the utilization 
of time the great thing to be de- 
manded? On the other hand, beauty 
or elegance of dress or appearance is 
‘ one of the first necessities for man or 
for woman. The truth is, men are 
in general so badly dressed in Amer- 
ica, that most persons do not know 
that they could be dressed: better. 
The different views with regard to 
“the waste of time” that are taken 
by different minds are singular. 
There are moralists of the present 
day who regret that our women are 
not taught to sew and stitch like 
their grandmothers. As though it 
were any more virtuous for a mother 
to sit and stitch wristbands for her 
sons’ shirts, than it is for her to spend 
hours over ruffles for her daughters’ 
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skirts. Mrs. Woolson does not make 
this mistake; she makes some very 
sensible remarks upon sewing. We 
wish she had worked out more 
clearly her chapter upon ‘‘ Accom- 
plishments,” by explaining that the 
mistake is made when these are not 
* accomplishments,” — something 
** accomplished,” — but when time 
is frittered away in beginning some 
study that is never completed. If 
our girls were ‘ accomplished,” — 
finished, — that is, to some practical 
and reasonable extent,—#in water- 


-color painting, for instance, their 


eagerness for occupation, both sum- 
mer and winter, would find one more 
respectable vent. We would like to 
say something more for worsted-work, 
which Mrs. Woolson inclines to dis- 
miss as mere frittering. The taste 
for color, that might be gratified in 
mere dress, can find a great satisfac- 
tion in the disposing of gay Berlin 
wools, and this work, on canvas, and 
with a needle that can be threaded 
almost without sight, may be less 
trying to the eyes than many other 
occupations, while it can be carried 
on in the midst of an interesting con- 
versation, or will soothe the mind in 
lonely hours when other occupation 
is not at hand, or when the brain 
demands rest from study or real 
work. 


DIMITRI ROUDINE.' 


We are glad to see that, after three 
years, this clever novel, to which we 
called attention long ago, has found 
a translator. It is a pity the work 
is not better done. 


1 Dimitri Roudine. By Ivan Turgénieff. (Leis. 
ure Hour Series.) Reprinted from ‘‘ Every Satur- 
day.” New York: Holt & Williams, 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.25, 
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[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
culty; ¢.g. 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G) the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 

G. D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 


Street. 


Inwitation a la Polka. 4. E”. 

C. Evers... +++. A 

Quite bright and graceful. Move- 
ment allegretto, with a short in- 
troduction andante quasi recita- 
tivo, followed by a brilliant cadenza. 
Rhythm excellent. If played in strict 
time would be a favorite polka; the 
tempo given, however, is marked ru- 
bato, admitting as many interpreta- 
tions and as much irregularity as 
one’s musical conscience will allow. 
The second theme, poco piu lento, is 
in A” but returns prettily into the 
original key and theme with which 
the piece closes. Not difficult and 
quite sure to please. Ibis No. 26 in 
the third series of choice selections 
for the piano. 


The Cyclone. 4. B. E. Jullian 
Ge «oo ee « oe 
A brilliant Tarantelle. There is 

always a certain fascination in this 

_ never-ending dance movement. Evy- 

ery author of light music sooner or 

later tries his hand at it. After all, 
the test of success is in the player 
quite as much as the composer, who 
can only indicate that which the fin- 
gers must adequately translate, to 
make the Tarantelle intelligible to 
the hearer. The key changes twice, 
and the composition ends in E?. 


Played smoothly, with clear, clean 
accent, would be pleasing. 
Belles of Ottawa. 3. F. J.S. 

es tee $1.00 

Galop Brillante. Composed express- 
ly for the Ottawa Ladies’ Academy, 
and dedicated to Prof. E. J. Butler. 
Mr. Knight is a popular author, and 
doubtless has added tehis popularity 
among the Ottawa belles by the com- 
pliment implied. There are no diffi- 
culties to frighten any young belle 
who is a musical aspirant, although 
the tempo is allegro brillante. The 
Trio is in B’, followed by the origi- 
nal theme in F, closing with ff, ac 
celerando furioso! The way, we be- 
lieve, with galops. 
Vocat. 

A Message from the Deep. 4. 

E’. (BtoF). Berger. . .50 

No. 7 in the series of Mr. M. W. 
Whitney’s songs, with photograph of 
Mr. Whitney on title-page. Poetry 
by R. Buchanan. As a song only, 
the music is not difficult ; the accom- 
paniment, however, comes under the 
head of descriptive music, and needs 
careful practice as well as skill to 
prove properly effective. Every ad- 
mirer of Mr. Whitney, if he have 
also a good bass voice, or even a full, 
deep baritone, should sing A Message 
Srom the Deep. Movement, al/egretto, 
closing with an Adagio, as : — 

“ The knell of the doomed ship, ‘ Dawn of Light,’ 

Engulfed by the raging sea, 


Our foremast gone in the blackening night, 
And the breakers on our lee,” 
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The Church Welcome. W. O. 
Perkins. Perdoz. . . $13.50 
Mr. Perkins is well known as a 

successful and popular writer of 
school and church music; not a the- 
orist or compiler merely, but a prac- 
tical teacher as well as composer, 
and efficient conductor. A new work 
from his pen needs no introduction ; 
its announcement secures its wel- 
come. 


0. Drrson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street. 


Waltz. 4. C. Ernst Perabo. .40 

This composition is marked Opus 
4. We have had occasion to notice 
previous numbers, by one of our 
favorite pianists, but must confess a 
marked preference for Mr. Perabo’s 
transcriptions above his original com- 
positions. The want of smoothness 
and a certain deficiency in melody 
are especially apparent in this waltz. 


Marche Triomphale. D” 4. Ter- 
esa Careno . . 40 
The author’s name recalls the tal- 

ented child who made her debut in 
the musical world so few years ago, 
_ and again, not under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, delighted those 
who listened to her last year, when 
we believe this march was given for 
an encore. It is effective and well 
put upon the piano. Those who are 
frightened at accidentals and look 
. With awe on any piece with more 
than four flats, will be in despair at 
finding six just. when they flatter 
themselves the worst is over. The 
difficulty is more apparent than real, 
however, for it is to the eye rather 
than the fingers. 

Glittering Spray. 3. C. Ed- 
ouard Dorn . . . oe 
A caprice vivace. Graceful and 

not difficult. Melody carried in ac- 
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cented triplets. A brief intermezzo 

in G, marked wn poco meno moss0 

con espressione. 

The Watchman’s Song. 8. E?. 
A.Jungman. ..... .40 
Nachtliche Bunde der Schaarwache. 

Movement andante, with many of the 

characteristics of this most prolific 

author. 

Sounds from the Alleghany. G. 

2. G. A. Weber 40 

Ivy Leaves. 2. Franz Behr 65 
A series of six easy pieces. Each 

number separate .20. No.1 includes 

Morgengruss and Irrlichter. 


She Wore a Wreath of Roses. 
E> 3. Brinley Richards 40 
A transcription of the well-known 
song. Quite simple, the air well 
preserved throughout. 
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Tarry with me, O my Saviour. G. 
3. L.O. Emerson 30 
Quartette with solos for Soprano, 
Alto and Bass. 


In Holy Devotion. B. 4. Jas. R. 
Deems. . . 40 
Quartette emnnged fom, Bellini. 

Movement larghetto. Accompani- 

ment rather difficult, and better 

adapted for piano than for the organ. 


Unspoken. F. 2. (C to D.) 
Alfred Scott Gatty . . 30 
A very simple ballad by the author 

of the favorite song, O fair dove, O 

Sond dove. 


Orpheus with his Lute. B. 4. 

(E> toB.) Arthur S. Sullivan .40 

Words from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII. Mr. Sullivan could not write © 
anything unmusical. But to give 
even an approximate effect to this 
charming song requires a voice of 
good range, as well as of great flex- 
ibility and sweetness ; even then, un- * 
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less the accompaniment were as well 
played as it is written, the result 
would be unsatisfactory. Well ren- 
dered, would be a fine concert song 
as well as extremely agreeable for 
the drawing-room. 


When the Night has Closed 
‘Around Us. BY. 38. Jas. 

D.Kinsley . . .... « 30 

The young author is winning pop- 
ularity and a name to be proud of 
in musical circles. There is a cer- 
tain grace and sweetness in all the 
songs he has written, which renders 
them deservedly favorites. 


Radiant Aida, B’. 4. (E to 
ae Wt cs wks .40 
Tenor Romanza, from the opera 

of Aida, translated and adapted by 

Theo. T. Barker, formerly well known 

in Boston, as teacher and composer, 

as well as music dealer. Requires a 

high tenor. 


Her Image Haunts Me Still. 3. 
A’ (E° to E”). Lynette . 
Only a Year Ag. C. 2 (G 
toD.) Lynette .... 80 
Two ballads, by an author who 
chooses a nom de plume. The first 
decidedly the better of the two, and 
rather more difficult. 


In the Grove. A®. 4. (E to 
F.) Fr. Curschman . . .80 
A most charming Schlaflied, for 
tenor or soprano. German and Eng- 
lish words ; the latter by L. C. Elson. 
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Accompaniment exceedingly graceful. 
and musical. The air smooth and 
melodious, with a dreamy, drowsy 
sweetness of its own. 


“ Durch den fliisternden Hain, 
Schwarmen gold ‘ne Bienelein, 
Und sumsen zum Schlummer dich ein.” 


Thinking of Thee. B. 4. (F to G.) 
Blumenthal . ... . . 380 
A tender love song. Words by 

Augusta Webster, full of warmth and 

color; the melody is suited to them ; 

accompainment more difficult than 
the air. Sung with expression and 
taste would be very pleasing. Tempo 

Adagio Sostenuto. 


Annie Dear. D. 2. (C. toG.) 
Franz Abt . ...'. . .30 
Less musical than many of Abt’s 

songs. The changes in the melody 

are abrupt and not always pleasing. 

Beside the Garden Gate. F. 2. (C. 
to E.) 


A. Rosen .. 35 


A simple pretty ballad in 6-8 time, 
ending happily without any tearful 
wail or tattered passion. 


Because he found her when 

He came » 

Where she promised she would wait, 
Beside the garden gate. 


Lucky fellow! Fair maidens have 
been known to break such vows! 


I’m Always Happy and Gay. G. 2. 
(C. to E.) 
BeCiritle.. «. 6 0 «© @ 
Words by George Cooper. Music 
simple. 


[Nore To Musica PEOPLE.— Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price at this office. ] 





